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H E firft effiifions of poetry having been ad- 
drefled to prayer and worihip, to the myf. 
and genealogies of tlie deities, to religious 
lacriiices and initiations, and to the avvfiil 
algation of oracles by enthufiaftic Sybills, 
ting forth to the aftoniihcd multitude their 
ndous denunciations, the time was now in 
ach, when that portion of divine infpiration, 
I feems to be the moving fpring of poetry, 
i branch into a new department. 

L. II. B When 
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When the human genius was more matured 
and better qualified by judgment and experience, 
and the thoughts, inftead of being hurried along 
by the furious impulfe of a heated fancy, began 
to take into fober contemplation • the worldly ac- 
tions of men, and the revolutions and changes 
of human events, operating upon fociety, the 
poet began to prepare himfelf by forethought 
and arrangement of ideas for the future purpofes 
.t)f compofition : It became his firfl: bufmeis to 
contrive a plan and ground- work for the ftrudfeirc 
of his poem j he faw that it mud have unifor- 
mityi fimplicityand order, a beginning, a mid- 
dle and an end •, that the main objedl muft be in- 
terefting and important, that the incidents and 
acceflary parts muft hinge upon that objeft, and 
not wander from the central idea, on which the 
whole ought to reft ; that a fubje£l correfpond- 
ing thereto, when elevated by language, fupe- 
rior to the plirafe and dialogue of the vulgar^ 
would conftitute a work more orderly and bet- 
ter conftrudled, than what arofe from the fudden 
and abrupt efFuiions of unpremeditated verfe. 

In this manner Homcr^ the great poet of an- 
tiquity, and the father and founder, as I muft 
think, of epic poetry, revolving in his capacious 
mind the magnilicent events of the Grecian af- 
ibciation for the deftruftion of Troy, then frefh 
in the tradition, rf not in the memories of his 
contemporaries, planned the great defign of his 
immortal Iliad. With this plan arranged and 
fettled in his thoughts beforehand, he began to 
give a loofe to the force and powers of his ima- 
gination in ftrains and rhapibdics, which by fre- 
quent 
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jucnt recitation fixed upon his memory, and, as 
ic warmed with the advancing conipofition, he 
allied forth in learch of hearers, chaunting his 
irerfes in the aflemblies and cities, that received 
lim ; his fancy working out thofe wonderful ex- 
amples of the I'ublime, as he took his folitary mi- 
grations from place to place*: When he made his 
pillages by fea, and committed himfelf to the 
rcrrors of the ocean, the grandeft fccnes in na* 
ture came under his view, and h\s plaflic fancy, 
fsizing every obje^ that accorded to its purpofcs, 
(Dclted and compounded it into the mais and 
matter of the work, on which his brain was la- 
bouring : Thus with nature in his eye, infpira- 
tion at his heart and contemplation ever adtive, 
fecured by (blitudc againfl external interruption, 
and undillurbed by worldly cares and concerns 
from within, the wandering bard performed wJiat 
lime has never equalled and what to all pofterlty 
vill remain the ftandard of pcrfc^Tiion. — Ilu/tc ne- 
t.% in wag f lis fuhUmltate^ in farvis praprietatey fit' 
ieraverii : Idem lattis ac prcjfuSy jucundus et gravis ^ 
:-jm copiti turn krevitaU tnirabiJis ; rur poet'wa mcdj 
iedoratorid virtute eminetiujjhntis, ^!-^nnt, lib, x ) 
*• Him no one ever excelled in fublimity on jjrcar 
•« topics, in propriety on fmall ones j whetlier 
" dilfuied or compreflcd, gay or i^rave, whether 
L** for his abundance or his brevity, he is equally 
I •* to be admired, nor is he fup'Tcmincnt for poe- 
\ *• tkal talents cmly but for oratorical alib." 

There is no doubt but Homer cotnpoled other 
h?oems bcHdcs his Iliad and OdyflVy : Arillotle in 
]hi$ Poetics decidedly afcribes The Margites to 
|Hocncr \ but as to the Ilias INIinor and the Cypri- 

B 2 .XC^, 
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acs, thougli it is evident thefe poems were in 
hands, yet he feems ignorant of their author ; 
paffage I allude to will he found in the twei 
third chapter of his Poetics ; he is compai 
thefe two poems with the Iliad and Odyfley, 
fumifhing fubjedVs for the drama, and obfei 
that the ftage could not properly draw above - 
or at moft two plots for tragedy from the Iliad s 
Odyfley refpe«5Hvely, wherieas many might be 
ken from the Cypriacs, and he enumerates to 
^imounit of ten, which might be found in 
Jlias Minor : It is evident by the context, t 
he docs not think either of thefe poems is 
compofed by Homer, and no lefs evident 1 
he does not know to whom they are to be afc 
.ed ; their high antiquity therefore is the c 
point, which this celebrated critic has put.ou 
doubt. 

The Ilias Minor appears to have been a po 
which includes the taking of Troy and the ret 
,of the Greeks : The incidents of the ^neid. 
far as they refer to the Trojan ftory, feem to h 
been taken from this poem, ami in particular 
epifode of Sinon, which is amongit the dram 
fubjefts mentioned by Ariilotle : 'ilic control 
fy between Ajax and UlyiTcs for the armoui 
Achilles was copied by Ovid from tiie fame poi 
If this work is not to be giv<;n to Homer, 
muft believe it was written liiice the Iliad, fir 
the evidence of its title ; but if the anther's m 
was loft in Ariftotlc's time, his antiquity is p 
bably little ihort of Homer's: Some ichoU 
have given this poem to Lefches, but when I 

c 
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ches lived and of what country he was I find 
no account. 

The Cypriacsare fuppofcd to contain the lovc- 
advcntures of the Trojan ladies during the fiege, 
and probably was a poem of li<iHon. Herodotuf 
Ikis an obfcrvation in his fecond book upon a paf- 
fage in this poem, in which Paris is faid to have 
brought I-kicn from Sparta to Troy in thefpacc 
rfthrec days, whereas Homer fays they were long 
drif en about on their voyage from place to place ; 
from this want ofcorrefpondence in afaft of fuch 
confequence, Herodotus concludes upon fair 
poimds of criticifm, that Homer was not author 
rfthcCypriacs, though Pindar afcribcs it to him : 
Some give tlie Cypriacs to licgefias of Salamis, 
i others to Stafinu's a poet of Cyprus, and by fome 
Homer is faid to have gi^'en this poem, written 
W himfdf, by way of portion to his daughter 
married to Stafinus ; this daughter of Homer was 
nlled Arfcphone, ami his fons Thcriphon and 
iTheolaus : Nxvius tranflated the Cypriacs into 
1 Utin vcrfe : Many more poems are afcribed to 
[Homer, which would be tedious to particularifc, 
Ifcy arc enumerated by Suidas, whom the reader, 
I if his curiofity fo inclines him, may readily confult. 
As to any other information pcrfonally refpedt- 
Ingthis great poet, it has been given to the world 
lib ably by the late Mr. Wood in his effay on the 0- 
}Mnal %vritiftgs and genius of Horner ^ that I can add 
liothing on the occalion, except the humble re- 
ncndation of my judgment in its favour. The 
nal evidence which this cflayift adduces to fix 
I birth-place and early refidence of his poet in 
is both learnedly coUcfted and fatisfaflori- 
13 J ly 
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ly applied : He obferves that Homer in his general 
manner of defcribing the geography of countries^ 
fpeaks of them as more or lefs diftant in propor- 
tion to their bearing from Ionia 5 he defcribes Ze- 
phyrus as a rude and boiAerous wind, blowing 
from Thrace ; this circumftance had been urged 
againft Homer as a proof of his error in geography, 
and the foft and gentle quality of Zephyrus, fo 
often celebrated by poets in all times, is quoted in 
aid of the charge ; but the fagacity and local know- 
ledge of Mr. Wood divert the accufation, and 
turn it into an argument for afcertaining the fpot 
of Homer's nativity and relidence, by reminding 
us, that when the poet defcribes the wind blowing 
from the Thracian mountains upon the jEgean fea, 
it muft of courfe be a Weft wind in refpe£l to Ionia, 
from which circumftance he draws his confequence 
that Homer was an Ionian. This argument muft 
furely be faiisfadlory as to the place, ia which the 
j>oem was written ; and when we have located Hoi- 
mer in Ionia, whilft he was employed in writing 
his poem, we have one point of doubt at leaft clear- 
ed up in his hiftory to our conviftion, and his ac- 
curacy in one brancJi of knowledge vindicated 
from the cavils of critics. 

Having eftabliftied this point, viz. that Homer 
was an Aliatic Greek, inhabiting the fea coaft, or 
an ifland on the coaft of Ionia, and having vindi- 
cated his accuracy in geographical knowledge, the 
ingenious author of the eiTay proceeds to fhew, by 
way of corollar}*^ from his propofition thus demon- 
ftrated, that Homer muft have been a great tra- 
veller ; that geographical knowledge was in thofe 
days no otherwile to be acquired 5 that he appears 

to 
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to have been thoroughly convcrfant in the arts of 
b'.iiUling and navigating fliips, as then undcribood 
;ind pradtifcd } and that his map of Greece, which 
both StrabOy ApoUodorus the Athenian, Meno- 
genes and Demetrius of Scepfis illullrated in fo 
liitFuQve a manner, puts it out of doubt, that he 
muil have vifited the feveral countries and fur- 
veyed them with attention, before he could have 
hid them down with fuch geographical accuracy : 
Certain it is, that fo great was the authority of 
Homer's original chart, thjt ir was a law in fome 
cities that the youth ihould learn it by heart ; that 
•Solon appealed to it for cibabli thing the right of 
Athens to Salamis in preference to the claims of 
the Megarenftans •, and that territorial property 
and dominion were in I'everal inftanccs dccidt^d by 
rjferring to this Homeric chart : Another evidence 
of Homer's travels he derives from his lively deli- 
neations of national chara(5tcr, which h€ obfcrves 
are marked with luch precilion and fupported 
throughout with fuch confiftency, as not to allow 
us to ti\ink that he could have acquired this know- 
ledge of mankind from any other fource but his 
own obfervations. 

It is more than probable Homer did not com- 
mit his poems to writing ; it is mere conjefture 
wliethcr that invention was adlually in exiflenci!: 
at the time he lived ; there is nothing in his works 
that favours this conjefture, and in fuch a cafe li- 
Icncc is fomcthing more than negative : 'Die re- 
i«.-ntion of Inch conipolitioiis is certainly an ufto- 
nilhing effort of the human memory, but iiiilan- 
<cs arc not wanting of the like nature in early and 
uncivilized dates, and the memory is capable of 
B 4 being 
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being expanded by habit and exercife to an ex» 
traordinary and moft unlimited compafs. Un- 
written compofitions were always in vcrfe: and 
metre was certainly ufed in aid of memoiy. It muft 
not however be taken for a confequence, that wri- 
ting firft came into ufe when Pherecydes and Cad- 
mus firft compofcd in profe, as fome have ima- 
gined ; for it undoubtedly obtained before their 
time, and was probably brought into Greece firoia 
Phoenicia. 

The engraving of the laws of Draco is fuppofed 
to have been the firft application of that art ; but 
it was a work of labour, and required the tool of 
the artift, rather than the hand of the penman. 
Thales and Pythagoras left us no writings behind 
them, though they fpread their learning over 
Greece and from their fchools peopled it with phi- 
lofophers. The unwritten drama was long in ex- 
iftence before any compofitions of that fort were 
committed to writing. Solon's laws were engrav- 
ed in wood or ftone, and there appears to have 
been but one table of them. Of Lycurgus's regu- 
lations there was no written record ; the mind of 
the judge was the depofitary of the law. Draco 
publifhed his laws in Olymp. xxxix; Pififtratus 
died in Olymp. Ixiii : A century had nearly paffed 
between the publication of thefe laws and the firft 
inftitution of a public library at Athens ; great ad- 
vances no doubt were made within that period in 
the art of writing ; never thelefs it was by no means 
an oj')eration of facility in Pififtratus*s time, andhis- 
compilation of Homer's Iliad and Odyflcy was » 
work of vaft labour and of royal expence : The 
book remained at Athens as a princely monument 

of 
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of his muxttSccnce and love of letters ; hie library 
was reforted to by ^U mm of fcifsnce in Greece, but 
copies of the work were not circulated till the time 
ef the Ptokmies i even Alexander of Macedon, 
when he had poi&fTed liimfelf of a complete copy 
of his favourite poet, locked it up in the rich cheft, 
of which he had defpoiled King Darius, as the 
mod worthy cafe, in which he could inclofe fo in- 
eftimable a treafure : Whea a copy of Homer was 
considered by a prince as a poflTeffion fo rare, it 
cannot be fuppofed his written works were in ma- 
ny hands : As for the detached rhapfoJics, which 
Lycurgus in m(»% early times brougiit with him 
out of Afia, they muft have been exceeding im- 
perfe£l:, though it is to be prefumed they were in 
writing*. 
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FROM thefcarcity oftranfcribers in the time 
rfPrfiftrartas, and the difficulties of colle^llng and 
compiline poems, which exifted only in the me- 
mories or the rbapfbdifts, we are led to confider 
the inftitution of the Athenian Library, as amoft 
noble arid important work ; at the fame time, 
when we refleft how many compofitions of the 
carlieft poets depended on theiidetity of memory, 
we ceafe to wonder that we have fo many more 
records of names than of works. Many poet^ are 
enumerated antecedent to the tinae of Homer ; 
B 5 fome 
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fome of thefe have been already mentioned, and 
very few indeed of their fragments are now in cx- 
Hlence. 

Conje<5bire, and ^ven fiftion, have been en- 
vioufly fet to work by grammarians and others 
within the Ghriftian aera to found a charge of pla* 
giarifai againft Homer, and to difpute his title to 
originality. We are told that Corinnus, who was 
a fcholar of Palamedes, inventor of the Doric let- 
ters, compofed a poem called the Iliad, whilft 
Troy was (landing, in which he celebrates the war 
of Dardanus* againft the Paphlagonians, and that 
Homer formed himfelf upon hi$ model, clofely 
copying him i It is aflerted by others, that he z- 
vailed himfelf of the poems of DiiSlys the Cretan,, 
who was of the family of Idomeneus, and lived in- 
the time of the Trojan war : But thefe fables are 
ftill lefs probable than the ftory of his conteft with 
Hefiod, and of the prize being decreed againft 
him; Orpheus, Mufxus, Eumolpus and Thamy- 
ris, all of Thrace ; Marfyas, Olympus, and Midas, 
all of the Ionian fide of the Meander, were poets 
antecedent to Homer ; fo were Amphion, Demo- 
docus, Philammon, Phemius, Ariftaeus author of 
the Arimafpia, Ifatydes, Drymon, Aft>olus the 
Centaur, Eumiclus the Cyprian, Horus of Samos, 
Profnautis of Athens, and the celebrated Sybill. 

The five poets, who are generally ftilcd the 
mafters of epic poetry, are Homer, Antimachus 
the Colophonian, Panyafis of Halicamaflus, Pi- 
fander of Camyrus, and Hefiod of Cumae : And 
all thefe were natives of the Afiatic coaft. 

Before I ceafe fpcaking of Homer, I cannot ex* 
cufe myfelf from faying fomething on the fubje^ 
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of Mr. Pope's tranflation, which will for ever re- 
main a monument of his excellence in the art of 
verdfication : It was an arduous undertaking, and 
the tranflator entered upon it with a candid confci^ 
fion that he was — utterly incnpable of doing jujlice to 
Homer t he alfo fays — That if Mr. Dryden had 
iranflated the whole work^ he would no more have at" 
tempted Homer after him than Virgil y Im verfton of 
wljom ( notwith/landingfome hwnan errors) is the mofi 
noble and fpirited tranflation he knows in any language* 
This is a declaration, that reflcdls as much honor 
on Mr. Pope, as it does on Mr. Dryden \ great 
as his difficulties were, he has neverthelefs exe« 
cuted the work in fuch a manner as to leave ftron- 
ger reafons why no man ihould attempt a like 
tranflation of Homer after him, than there were 
why he fliould not have undertaken it after Mr. 
Dryden. One thing above all furprizes me in his 
execution of it, which Is The Catalogue ofthefjips; 
a difficulty that I ihould elfc have tliought infur- 
niountahle in rhlmc *, this however he has accom- 
piillied in the finootheil metre, and a very curious 
pocm it is : No further attempt therefore remain- 
ed to be made upon Homer, b:it of a tranflation 
ill blank verfe or in literal profe; a contemporary 
of cnninence in the republic of letters has lately gi- 
ven a profe tranflation of the Iliad, tliough Mr. 
I'ojv: had declared in his preface that no literal 
trafiflntion can he jttj} to an excellent original in a fiipe" 
rlor Litjgiiage — It i*; eafy to fee what Mr. Pope 
aims to obtain by this pofition, and we muft in- 
terpret the exprelFDn of the vfox^jufl to mean that 
no firch literal tranflation can be equal to the fpi- 
rit, though it fliali h^fuji to the £cnfc of its origi- 
nal: 
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nal : He knew full well^ that no. tranflation ia 
rhime could be literal, and he was therefore inte- 
reded to premife that no literal tranflation could 
hcju/l-y whether he has thereby vindicated his 
own deviations from the ienfe of his author and 
thofe pleonafms, which the fliackles of rhime have 
to a certain degree driven him into, and probably* 
would have driven any other man much more, muft 
be left with the daflical reader to judge forliim- 
felf y fome of this defcription, and in particular s^ 
learned Lefturer in Rhetoric, who has lately fa- 
voured the public with a colleftion of eflays, pro- 
nounce of Mr. Pope's poem that it is no tranjlationr 
cf Homer : The fame author points out the advan- 
tages of Miltonic verfe ; and it muft be con&fied 
that Miltonic verfe feems to be that happy medium 
in metre, which ftands the beft chance of giving, 
the comprefled fenfe of Homer without debafing 
its fpirit : It is a ftem criticifm to fay that Mr, 
Pope's is no tranflation of Homer j his warmeft ad- 
mirers will admit that it is not a clofe one, and 
probably they will not difpute but that it might be 
zsjt^fly if it had a clofer refemblance to its origi- 
nal, notwithftanding what he fays-inthe paflage I 
have quoted from his preface. It is agreed there- 
fore tlvat an opening is ftill left between literal 
profe and fettered rhime ; I (hould conceive it 
might be a pleafant exercife for men of talents to 
try a few fpecimens firom fuch paflages in the Iliad, 
as they might like beft, and thefe perhaps might 
engage fome one or more to proceed with the 
work,, pubiilhing a book at a time (as it wereex- 
. .perimentally) by which means they might avail 
ihemfclves of the criticiims of their candid judges, 

and 
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andmakc their final compilation more correal : If 
this was^ ahly executed, a very fplendid work 
might in time be compleated to the honour of our, 
nation and langnage, embelliihed with engravings 
of defigns by our eminent mafters from fele<St fcenes 
in each rhapfody, according to the judgment of 
the artift. 

Small engines may fet great machines in mo- 
tion, as weak advocates fometimes open ftrong 
caufes ; in that hope, and with no other prefumji- 
tion whatever I ihall conclude this paper with a few 
lines tranflated from the outfet of the Iliad, which 
the reader, whofe patience has hitherto kept com- 
pany with me^ may or may not pcrufe as he 
thinks &. 



Smo, Goddcfs Mule, the wrath of Pelcus* fon, 
De(lru<5live foixrce of all the numerous ills 
That vcx'd the fons of Greece, and fwcpt her hod 
Of valiant her )e8 to untimely death; 
But their unbaried bodies left to fcad 
I'he dogs of Troy and carrion birds of prey ; 
So Jove decreed (and let Jove's will be done !)■ 
In that ill hour, whenfirft contention fprang 
*^rSvixt Agamemnon, of the armies chief. 
And Goddcfs-bom Achilles. Say, what power 
'Mongft hcav'n's high fynod ftirr'd the fatal ftriie ?— 
Son of LatoiHL by almighty Jove — 
He, for the King's offence, with mortal plague 
Smote the contagious camp, vengeance divine 
For the infulted honour of his prieft, 
Sage Chryfcs ; to the Rationed fleet of Greece^ 
With coftly ranfom off Ving to redeem 
His captive daughter, came the holy fcer : 
The laurel garland, eniign of his God, 
And golden fceptre in his hand he bore ; 
And thus to all, but chief the kingly fons 
Of Atreus, fuppliant he addrefs'd his fuit. 

** Kings, anayewell-appointcdwarriors-ailJf 
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•< So may the Gods, who on Olympus* heights- 
" Hold their celefUal mandons, aid your arm 
^ •« To level yon proud towers, and to your home* 
«* R^ftore you, as to me you flialJ rcftorc 
** My captive daughter, and her ranfom take, 
*• In awful reverence of the God Ifervc/*' 

He ceas*d : th* aiTembied warriors all ailent, 
All but Atrides, fie, the general vxwcc 
Oppofing, with determined pride reje<5ls 
The profl[<:r*d ranfom and infults the fuit. 

" JLct me not find thee, Pricft! — if thou prefum'ft 
** Or here to loiter, orhencefbrth tocome, 
" 'Tis not that fccptxe, no, nor laurel crown 
" Shall be thy fafe-guard : Hence I I'llTnot rcftorc 
** The captive thou demand'ft ; doom*d for her life 
**- In diftant Argos, where I reign, to ply 
** The houfewife's loom andfpread my nightly couch;- 
" Fty, whilft thy flight can fave theci and. begone !'* 

No more : obedient to the ftern decree, 
The aged fuitor turns his trcn^bling fteps 
To the furf-beaten fliorc ; there catlThis God, 
And inthebittcmefs ofanguifh prays. 

" Hear me, thou God, who draw'ft thefilver bow ; 
•* Hear thou, whom Chryla worfliips ; hear, thou king 
** OfTenedos, of Cilia ; Smintheus, hear! 
•* And, if thy prieft hath ever deck'd thy fhrine 
" Qr on thy flaming akars ofJer'd up 
** Grateful oblations, fend thine arrows forth y 
•♦ Strike, ftrike thefe tyrants and avenge my tears !"^ 

Thus Ch*ryfes pray*d, nor was the pray'r unheard ; 
Quick at his call the vengeful God uprcar^d 
His tow*ring ftature on Olympus* top ; 
Behind him hung his bow^ onward he ftrode 
Terrific, black as night, and as he (hook 
His quiver*d arrows, the affrighted air 
Echo'd the dreadful kneH : Now from aloft 
Wide o'er the fubjedt fleet he glanc'd his eye, 
And from his filver bow wkh founding ftring 
l^unch'd th* unerring fliaft : On mules and dogs 
The mlfiilc death alighted ; next to man 
Spread the contagion dire ; then through the camp^ 
Frequent and fad gleam*d the funereal firts. 
Nine mournful days they gleam'd ; haply thetentk 
With better omens rofc ; Achilles now 
Convcn.*d the Grecian chiefs, thereto infpir'd 
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By Jove's fair confort, for the Goddef&mourn'd 
1 ne defolatins mifchicfs : At the call 
Of great AchilFcs none dclay*d to come, 
And in full council thus the hero fpake. 

** If quick retreat from this contagious Hiorc 
•* Might fove a remnant of our war-worn hoft, 
•* My voice, Attides, would ad vife retreat ; 
•* But not for me fnch coimfch : Call your feers, 
•• Prophet; and prricds, interpreters o/dreams, 
•• For Jove holds \:onunerce with mankind in ileep,. 
** And let that holy convocation f^y 
•• Whv falls iipollu's vengeance on our heads f 
** Ana if oblations can avail for peace 
** And intermillion from thi^ wafting plague, 
** I.,et vi<5lims bleed by hecatombs, and glut. 
** }U» altars, fo his anger be appeas'd.." 
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HESIOD's heroic holds a middle place between 
tJie Orphean and Homeric ftile j his Genealogy of 
the Deities rcferabling the former, and his Shield 
of Hercules at due diftance following the latter ; 
His famous poem in pralfe of iiluftrions women is 
loft ; from the woi ds'^i* Otn, with which ft opened, 
it came in time to be generally known by the name 
of the Koics or The Great EoLs^ and this title by 
mifinterpretationhas been conftrucd to refer to the 
proper name of fotne favourite midrefs, whom he 
chofe to make the heroine of his poem ; the poet 
being born at Afcra, a fmall village in the neigh- 
bourhood of Mount Helicon, Eoa was fiippofed to 
Live been a beautiful damfcl of Aia*a, whom he 

was 
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was in love with : This poem feems to have been 
cortfidered as the belt work of the author, at leaft 
it was that which brought him moft in favour with 
his contemporaries, ttnd gained him fome admirers, 
who even preferred him to Homer ; we cannot 
wonder if that fex at leaft who were theobjefts of 
his panegyric, were the warmeft in hi^ praife. I 
fufpeft that Homer did not pay much court to the 
ladies in his Margites, and as for the Cypriacs they 
were profefledly written to expofe the gaHantries- 
of the fair fex ; the charadVer of Penelope however 
in theOdyfley is a flandard of conjugal fidelity, and 
Helen, though a frail heroine In the Iliad, is paint- 
ed with fuch delicate touches as to recommend her 
in the moft interefting manner to our pity and for- 
givenefs. 

Heflod's addrefs carried every thing before it,* 
and the choice of his fubjefts fhews that populari- 
ty was his (ludy, for not content with engaging the* 
fair fex in his favour by the gallantry of 1%e Great 
Eoics^ he flattered the heroes of his time, or at 
leaft the defcendants of heroes, by a poem which 
he entitled The Heroic Genealogy : As one- was a 
profefled panegyric of beautiful and illuftrious wo- 
men, the other was written in the praiie of brave 
and diftinguiflied men : If this heroic catalogue 
comprifed only the great and noble of his ownicx, 
his Times and Seafom were addreffed to the com- 
munity at large and conveyed inftruflion to tlw 
hufbandman and labourer ; nor was this . all, for 
great authorities have given to Hefiod the fables 
ommonly afcribed to ^fop, who is fuppofed on- 
ly to ba\'e made fome additions to Hefiod -s collec* 
tion 5 if thb were fo, we have another ftrong rea- 

foii 
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fon for his popularity — For fables ^ as Quint ilian 
well obfcrvcs, are ahve all things jalculat^d to win 
thehfarts&fthi vulgar and unlearned^ who delight in- 
pleaftng tales andfidfionSy and are enHly led away witS 
what they delight in, — In ihort Hefiod feems to have 
written to all ranks, degrees and defer V >.is of 
people ; to rich and poor^ to the learned and un- 
learned, to men, women, and even to the deities 
themfelves. 

Can webe furprifcd then if this politic and y'^.\f» 
ing authorwas the idol of his time, and gained 
the prize even though Homer was his competitor ? 
His contemporaries gave judgment in his favour^ 
but pofterity revokes the decree : Qnintilian, ^*\o 
probably had all his works before him, pronounce! 
of Hefiod — That he rarely /oars ; that great part of 
bis nvorksare nothing elfe hut catalogues and Jirings of 
Siomesy inter tmxed however wth ufefitl precepts- 
gracefully delivered and appo/ltely addrefid i in 
fincy that his merit confifls in the middle flile ofwrit^ 
ing. — ^Talents of this fort probably, recommended 
him to the unrefcrved applaufe of all, whom fu- 
periority of genius in another affedte with envy 
and provokes to. detraftion. Many fuch, beildes 
the grammarian Daphidas,. were found to pcrfe^ 
cute the name of Homer with malevolence, whilfL 
he rofe fuperior to their attacks : The rhapfodifts, 
whofc vocation it was in public and private to en- 
tertain the company with their recitations, were 
fo conftantly employed hi repeating Homer's poems 
preferably to all others, that in time they were 
univerfally called Homerifts •, Demetrius Phalereus 
at length introduced them into the theatres and 
made thcnx chaunt the poems of his favourite au* 

tlior 
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thor on-the ftage: The poet Simonides, celebrat- 
ed for his memory, repeated long paflages of Ho- 
mer, fitting in the public theatre on a feat erected 
for him on the ftage for that purpofe 5 CafTander, 
king of Macedonia, had the whole Iliact and Odyf- 
fey by heart, and was continually repeating, not 
in company only, but in his private hours to hini^ 
felf: Stefichorus alfo, the fublimeft of all poets 
next to Komer and his greateft imitator, was re- 
markably fond of chauming forth paiTages in the 
Iliad and Odyfley v it is related alfo that he ufed. 
frequently to repeat verfes ofHefiod, Archilochus, 
Mimnermus, and Phocylides the Milefian, who is 
the fuppofed author of the poem intitled ParamfiSy 
yet extant. We arc oHigcd to the grammarians 
for many fcraps or fragments from the wrecks of 
authors, but in the cafe ef Hefiod's Eoics meet 
yrith one remnant only preferveJ by P^ufanias, 
and tliis relates to Iphigenia, who, by Hefiod's ac- 
count, was by the favour of Diana reprieved from- 
extinction and immortalized in the perfon of the 
goddefs Hecate. 

V As for the bards of the Orphean family, it is 
difficult to adjuf^ their chronologies and defcents ; 
I have already enumerated five poets of the name 
ofO^heus, and faid in general terms, that there 
were feveral- of the name of Mufacus ; they may 
be thus defcribed.-, viz. firft, Mufaeus, fon. of An- 
tiphemus and difciple of Orpheus, ftiled an epic 
poet \ he Wrote a long^ poem of four thoufand 
verfes containing precepts, addrefled to. his fon 
Eumolpus, and thence intitled The Enmolpmd\ 
he wrote a hymn to Ceres, a poem on the cure of 
difeafes, and publifhed certain prophetic verfes, 

thoudi 
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thongh his title to thcfe Has been brought into dif^ 
piite By the artifices of one Onomacritiis,aplagiarift 
and pretended diviner in the time of Hipparchus, 
who put off thefc rerfcs of Mufxus as his own. 
The iecond Mufaeus was grandfon of the fir ft and 
fon of Eumolpus 5 various poems arc given to thfs 
Mufeus, particularly The Theogony, the Sphere, 
the-Myfteries of Initiation and Luftration, The 
Titans, 5cc. The third Mufaeus a Theban w?^ 
fon of Thamyris and grandfon of Philammon ; he 
flourifhed about the time of the Trojan war : His 
father Thamyris is recorded by Homer. 

«* And Dorion fam'd for Thamyris-* dilgracci 
•*' Superior once of all tl>e tun-ful race, 
** Till vain JImortals' empty praife he drove 
" To match the feed of cloud-compelling Jove : 
** Too daring bard ! whofc unfuccefsful pride 
** Th* immortal Mufesin their art defy'd ; 
** Th*avenging MufoB of the light of day 
** Dcpriv'd his eyes and fnatch'd his voice ayray;. 
" No more his heav*nly voice was heard to ling, 
** His hand no more awak'd the filver ftring." 

(Pope, II. 2.) 

Such was the fate of blind Thamyris, but he 
has double fecurity for immortality, having t 
place not only in the Iliad of Homer, but alfo ia 
the Paradife Loft of Milton : ' . 

*« Thee, Sion, and the flowVy brooks beneath, 

•* That walh thy hallcJw'd feet, and warbling flow,. 

** Kightly I vifit ; nor fometimes forget 

** Thofe other two equall'd with me in fate, 

•* So were I equall'd with them in renown, 

* Blind Thamyras and blind Maeouides.'* 

(Book 3d.> 
Thus» 
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Thus, although the works of this famous bard 
have totally perifhed, ami hh, heavenly voice ism- 
more heard toftng^ yet it Itas been his Angular good 
fortune to be celebrated by the greatcft poet of 
antiquity,, and ranked with that very poet by the 
greateft of the moderns and all three involved in- 
the fame vifitation of blindnefs ; ao extraordinary 
concurrence ! 

The fourth Mufeus was ion of Orpheus and 
iPrefident of the Eleufynian* Myfteries : This is 
the Mufaeus, whom Jirftin Martyr fays was in-* 
ftrufted by his father in a more rational religion 
than he pracSlifed' in th^ temple of Ceres, and 
taught the knowledge and worllwp of one fupreme 
God, creator of all things. The fifth was Mu- 
fseus of Ephefus, an epic poet;, theftxth a gram- 
marian, whofe treatii'e on the Ifthmian games is 
quoted by Euripides ; and the feventh and laft, is 
that Mufseus, whom the poet Martial mentfons 
for having written Pathiciffimos Ubellos^ and the 
author as it is probable of the little poCm upon 
Hioro and Leander^ now extant, which Scaliger 
fo much admires. 

Arch'tUchus flouri&ed in 01ynip« xxiii. and was 
a very early writer of Iambics ; — He excels^ fays 
Quintilian, in energy of Jiile ; his periods Jirong^ 
eomprejfed and brilliant y replete with I'^e and vigour r 
S0 that if he isfecond to any it is from defeEl offuhjcBy 
not from natural inferiority of genius. 

He aKlds, th'dX'^-^AriJlarchus was of opinion^ that 
of all the writers of Iambic verfe Archilochus alone- 
carried it to perfeSlion, — Athenxus has preferved 
a little epigram of his no- other wife worth record- 
ing than as it is the only relick of his mufe, ex- 
cept 
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cept oiie difticli in long and fllort vcife purport- 
ing tliat he was devoted to Mars and the Mules ; 
the epigram may be tranflated as follows : — 

.Glutton, we a£k thee not to be our gueft. 

It i» tliy belly bids thee to our fcad. , 

Archil. 

Archilochus fell in battle by the hand of Calon- 
das, who immolated his own Ton to the manes of 
t-he poet to atone the vengeance of Ajx)llo : 
He. was a man of g^eat private virtue and dillir^ 
:guifhed courage, but a fevere unfparing fatirift. 

TtfiaSf commonly called ^teftchorus from his in- 
,vention of the chorus, which he fung to the ac- 
companiment of his ha^rp, was contemporary with 
Solon, and born at Himera in the iiland of Sicily ; 
as a lyric poet he was unequalled by any of the 
Greeks but Pindar ; his fubje^ls were all of the c* 
•pic caft, and he oftentimes rofe to afublimity^- 
tbatrivalledTiomer, upon whofe model he formed 
himfelf : This he would have done throughout 
according to the opinion of Quintilian, if his ge- 
nius had not led him into a redundancy, but his 
vcharafters are drawn with ^great dignity and pre- 
ferved juftly. He did not vifit Greece till he was 
far advanced in age, and died in Olymp. Ivi. in the 
city of Catana in his native iiland of Spicily, where 
he was buried at the public coft with diiHnguifh- 
ed ceremony and magnificence. A tomb was ereft- 
ed to his memory near one of the city gates, which 
was thenceforward called the gate of Stefichorus ; 
this tomb was compofed of eight columns, had 
eight fteps and eight angles after the cahaliitical 

numbers 
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numbers of Pythagoras, whofe myfterious philofo- 
phy was then in general vogue ; the cubic num- 
ber of eight was emblematic of ftretigth, folidity 
and magnificence, and from this tomb of Steii- 
chorus arofe the Greek proverb nay]« OxIaJ, by 
which was meant any thing perfeft and compleat. 
Phalaris of Agrigentum erefted a temple to his 
name and decreed him divine honours j all the 
cities in Sicily conlpired in lamenting the death of 
their favourite poet, and vied with each other in 
the trophies they dedicated to his memory. * 

Epimenldes 'of Crete, ;the epic poet, was con- 
temporary with Solon, and there is a letter in the 
life of that great man inferted by the fophifts, 
which is feigned to have been written by Solon 
in his exile to Epimenides: This poet as well as 
his contemporary Ariftaeas is faid to have had the 
faculty of flopping thefun^ions of life and recall- 
ing them atpleafure : Arijlaas wrote a poem en- 
titled Ariraafpea, containing the hiflory of the 
northern Arimafpeans, a people of Scythia, wliom 
he defcribes as the fierccfl of all human beings, and 
pretends that they have only one eye ; he -SSo 
compofed an heroic poem on the genealogy of the 
-deities: Strabo fays, if ever there was a quack in 
the ^orld, this Arifheas was -one. Simonides the 
poet lived in the court of Hipparchus, and was 
much carefTed by that elegant prince ; he was a 
pleafing courtly writer, and excelled in the pa- 
thetic. Alcaus was poet, mufician and warrior; 
Quintilian gives him great praife for the boldnefs 
of his fatire againfl tyrants, and occafionally for 
the moral tendency of his writings, but admits 
that fometimes bis mufe is loofe and wanton : It 

appears 
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appears from fome fragments preferved by Athe- 
nzeus, that he wrote leveral poems or fonnets iu 
praife of drinking ; there is alfo a fragment in the 
martial ftile, defcribing the variety of armour^ 
with which his houfe was adorned. Callimdchus^ 
Theocritusj Anacreon and Sapphoj are to a certain 
degree known to us by their remains : Every 
branch of poetry, but the drama, was at this xra 
juX. its greateft perfection. 



J 



TSIQXL. 



THERE iA confiderable fragment in Athe- 
-nxiis of a love-poem written by Hermefianax of 
Colophon to his miftrefs Leontium ; the j)oet re- 
commends his paflion by telling her how love has 
•triumphed over all the great geniufes in their turns, 
and begins with the inftances of Orpheus and 
Mufaeus, and brings them down to Sophocles, 
Euripides, Pythagoras, and Socrates. This Her- 
mefianax muft have been a contemporary of Epi- 
curus, forafmuch as Leontium was the miftrefs of 
that philofopher as well as of his difciple Metro- 
dorus : Jt is plain therefore that the learned Ger- 
ard John VofEus did not advert to this circum- 
flance, when he puts Hermefianax amongft the 
poets of a doubtful age. Leontium was an Athe- 
nian courtezan, no lefs celebrated for fcience 
than beauty^ for ihe engaged in a philofophical 

controvcrfy 
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controverfy with Theophraftus, of which Cicero 
takes notice (HL i. de Nat. Deon) Pliny alfo 
records an anecdote of her being painted by 
Theodorus fitting in a ftudious attitude. 

This fragment may not improperly be called 
the amours of the Greek jwets, and as it relates 
to many, of whom we have been fpeaking, and 
is withal a very curious fpecimen of an author 
very little known even by name, I have infertcd 
the following tranflation in the hope that it will 
.«ot be unacceptable to my readers. 

&G. (Atben, Uh, xiii.) 

SUCH was the n}Tnph, whom Or^eus led 
From the dark mainiions of the deffl, 
'Where Charon with his lazy boat 
Ferries o'er Lethe's fcdgy moat ; 
Th* undaunted. minftrcl fmitcs the ffa-ingt» 
Hi&ftrain thro' hell's vaft concave rings-: 
Cocytus hears the plaintive theme. 
And refluent turns his pitying {Iream^; 
Three-headed Cerberus, by fete 
Poftcd at Pluto's iron gate, 
Xow-cr6uching rolls his haggard eyes 
Ecflatic and foregoes his prize : 
With ears ere^ at hell's wide doors 
Lies lift'nlng as the fongftcr foara ; 
Thus mufic charm'd the realms bcnealli. 
And beauty triumph'd over death. 

The bnrd, whom night's pale regent bore 
In iccret on the Athenian (horc, 
^Muf^us, felt the facred flame. 
And burnt for the f?.ir ( heban dame 
Antiope, whom mighty Love 
^lade pre^ant by imperial Jove ; 

Tlie 
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The poet plied his amorous drain, 
PrcfsM the fond fair, nor prcfsM in vain, 
For Ceres, who the veil undrew. 
That fcrcenM her myfteries from his yieW| 
Propitious this kind truth reveal'd, 
Th^t woman dofe beiieg'd will yield. 

Old Heftod too his native (hade 
Made vocal to th* Afcrean knaid. 
The bard his heav*n-dire<5ted lore 
Forfook, and hymn'd the Gods no ihort r 
Soft love-ilck ditties now he fimg. 
Love touch*d his harp, love tunM h's tongttci 
Silent Iiis Heliconian lyre^ 
And love's put out religton^'s ifire. 

Homer y of all pad birds the prime 
And wonder of all future time. 
Whom Jove with wit fuUiraely bleft, 
And touch'd with pureft fire his brcdl^ 
From gods and heroes turn'd away 
To warble tke.-dome{Hc lay. 
And wandering to the deiart ifle. 
On whofe parch^'d fands no feafons tmWc, 
In didant Ithaca was feen 
Chaunting the fiiit-repdliDg Queen. 

'Mlmnermns teiiM his amorous lay, 
"When time had tum'd his temples .grey; 
Ix>ve reveird in his aged veins. 
Soft was his lyre, ami fweet his draim ; 
Frequenter of the wanton fead, 
l^anno his theme, and youth hisgwed. 

Anttmacbms with tendef art 
Pour'd forth the for rows of his hcait; 
In her Dardanian grave be laid 
Chryfcis his beloved maid ; 
And thence returning (ad befide 
PatSlolus* melancholy tide. 
To Colophon the mmdrel came, 
Still fighing forth the mournful name, 
Till lenient time his grief ap^as'd. 
And tears by long iiiduigeuce ceas'd, 

Vol. II. C Alaeui 
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^Icaus ftriing his founding lyre, 
Andfmote it with a hand of fire. 
To Sappho, fondefl of the fair, 
Chauotiug the loud and lofty air. 

Whilft old Anacreo/ij wet with wine, 
And crownM with wreaths of Leibian vine, 
To his unnatural minion fung 
Ditties, that put to blufh the young. 

Ev*n Sophoelesy whofc honey'd lore 
Rivals the bcc*s delicious (lore, 
Chorus'd the praife of wine and love, 
Choiccd of all the gifts of Jove. 

Euripides^ whofe tragic bre^fl 
No yielding fair one ever prcft. 
At length in his obdurate heart 
Felt love's revengeful rankling dart. 
Thro* Macedon with furious joy 
Panting he chas'd the pathic boy ; 
Till vengeance met him in the way^ 
And blood-hounds msde the bard their prey. 

PhiUxifius, by wood«nymphs bred 
On fam'd Cithseron's facred head. 
And trainM to mufic, wine and fong, 
'Midft orgies of the frantic throng, 
When beauteous Galatea died, 
His flute apd thyrfus caft aiide ; 
And wa94!nns^^^ ^^7 penflve coad. 
Sad Melos, whcre.his love was loft, 
Each night thro\th/s refponfive air 
Thy echoes witnefs*d his defpair ; 
Still, Aill his plaintive harp was heard, 
Soft as the nightly-ifinging bird. 

Pbilotas too in Battis' praife 
Sung his long-winded roundelays ; 
His ftatute in the Coan grove 
Now breathes in bcafs perpetual love. 

The mortified ab(lemiou8'£^. 
Deep read in leaming's crabbed ^^g<% 

Fythagi 
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Pythagoras ^ "whofe bound Icfs foul 
ScalM the wide globe from pole to pole. 
Earth, planets, feas and heav'n above. 
Yet found no fpot fecure from love ; 
With love declines unequal war. 
And trembling drags his conqueror's car, 
Theano ciafp'd him in her arms. 
And wifdom's (loop*d to beauty's charms. 

Ev*n Socraiesy whofe moral mind 
With truth enlighten'd all mankind. 
When at Afpatia's fide he fate, 
.^till found no end to love's debate. 
For (ht)ng indeed muft be that heart 
Where love finds no unguarded part. 

Sage Arifltppus by right rule 
Of Ic^c purg'd the Sophifl's fchool^ 
Check'd folly in its headlong courfe. 
And fwept it down by reafon's forcei 
*Till Venus aim'd the heart-felt blow^ 
And laid the mighty vicSlor low. 

A little before the time that Pififtratus cfta- 
flied his tyranny at Athens, the people of 
reece had diftinguifhed certain of their moft 
unent fages by the denomination of the Seven 
¥e men. This flattering pre-eminence feems 
have been diftributed with more attention to 
e feparate claims of the different ftates, than 
the particular pretenfions of the perfons, who 
ppoied this celebrated junto : If any one com- 
iuuly had afieAed to monopolize the preroga^ 
K of wifdom, others would hardly have fub« 
iibed their af&nt to fo partial a diftribution ; 
d yet when fiich diftinguifhed charadlers as 
Ukagoras Anacharfis the 'Scythian, Miibn, 
Icrecydes, Epimenides, and Pififtratus himfelf 
||rt excluded, or at beft rated only as wife-men- 
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extraordinary, many of their admirers complain- 
ed of the exclufion, and infifted on their being 
rated in the lift -, hence arifes a difficulty in de- 
termining the precife number of the principals : 
The common account however is as follows, viz. 
Solo?i of Athens, Thales of Miletus, Peiiander of 
Corinth, Cleobulus the Rhodian, Chilon the Lace- 
demonian, Bias of Priene, and Piitaciis of My- 
tylene. 

This diftribution was well calculated to infpirc 
emulation amongfl: rival ftates, and to that^emu- 
lation Greece was indebted for the confpicuous 
figure fhe made in the world of letters. The 
Ionic and Italian fchools of philofophy were efta- 
bliflied under Tbales and Pythagoras ; the firft 
was fupported by Anaximander the fiicceffor of 
Thales, by Socrates, Plato, Xenophon, Ariftotle, 
Diogenes, Zeno and other illuftrious men \ Py- 
thagoras's fchool devolved upon Empedocles, He- 
raclitus, Zenophanes, Democritus, Pyrrho and 
Epicurus. The original tenets of the firft maf- 
ters were by no means adhered to hy their dc- ' 
fcendants •, the wanderings of error are not to be 
reftrained by fyftem ; hypothefis was built upoa ^ 
li^'pothefis, and the labyrinth at length became j 
too intricate ta be unravelled : Sparks of light 
were in the mean time ftruck out by the adhvej 
collifion of wit 5 noble truths occaiionally brokft 
forth, and fayings, worthy to be xegiftered 
amongft the dQ^h-ines of Cliriftiaii revelatiohJ 
fell from heathen lips.t in the lofty fpirit of ph" 
lofophy tliey inftilted pain,_ refifted plcafure, an 
fetat defunge death itfelf. .Rcfpeqf ili clue to'fl 
much dignity . oF charafter ; ^thc mfeck' 'forgivin 
• ' teneti 
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tenetSj wlikh Cbriftlanity inculcates, were touch- 
ed upou^ but lightly and by few ; fome however 
by the force of intelleft followed the liglit of rea- 
fon into a future ftate of immortality ; they ap- 
pe;ur to have contemplated the Divine Effence, as 
he IS, fimple and fupremc, and not filtered into 
attributes corruptly perfonified by a fynod of di- 
vinities. Of fuch men we muft think and fj/eak 
with admiration and affeftion. 

ThaltSy the founder of the Ionic fchool, was a 
great man and a good citizen ; he ftudied geome- 
try under Egyptian mafters, and introduced fome 
ne\v difcovo'ics in aflronomy and the celefkial 
fphercj regulating and correfting the Greek calen- 
dar, which Solon, about the fame time, aiadc 
fome ^ittempts to reform at Athens. This he did 
by bringing it; to a conformity with the Hebrew 
calei^dar> except that his year began with the 
fummer fplftice, and that of the Hebrews with 
the vernal. Now the Hebrew calendar comprifed 
twelve months, and each month fever ally cpm- 

Srifed the feme, or nearly the fame, number of 
ays as our'si. This ?ippears by an examination 
of Mofes's account of the delgge in the feventh 
diapter of Genefis. 

Amongft other nations, the calendar was ex- 
ceedingly vague and unfettled: The Egyptians 
mealiired theii: year by fpyr months 5 the Arca- 
diapsi by three \ the Carij^ns and Acarnania;is by 
fix> and the people of Alba by ten ; at the fame 
tJmQ qlltbefe nations were in the praftice of mak- 
ing up the ye^r to its natural completion by inter- 
qalendary moaths or days. In the time of Romu- 
tm the Romans followed the calendar of the Al- 
C 3 banians ; 
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banians ; and of the ten months,, which their 
year confifted of, four comprized thirty-one days 
each, vizk Martins, Mains, Quintilis, Oftober;. 
the ^x other confifted of thirty days,^ and were 
named Aprilis, Junius, Sextilis, September, No- 
vember, December. By this calendar Romulus's 
year regularly confifted of only 304 days, and to 
compleat the natural period he was obliged to re- 
fort to the expedient of intercalendary days. 

Numa was too much of a philofopher not to 
feek a remedy for thefe deficiencies, and added 
two months to his year : The former of thefe he 
named Januarius from bifrons Janus, one of 
whofe faces was fiippofed to look towards the fuc- 
ceedfng year^ the other new month he: called 
Februarius, from Februus, the deity prefiding 
over luftrations ; this being the month Sx the re- 
ligious rites of the Dii Manes, it was made to 
confift of twenty-eight days, being an evenr num- 
ber J all the others, conformably to the fuperfti- 
tion of the timies, confifted of odd numbers as 
more propitious, and accordingly Martius, Maius, 
Quintilis, Oftober, had each thirty-one dayS) and 
the other feven^ twenty-nine days, foi that the 
year, thus regulated^ had 355 days, and it was 
left to the priefts to make up the refidue with 
fupplementary days. 

This commiflion became a dangerous preroga- 
tive in the hands of the facerdotal order, and was 
executed with much irregularity and abufe ; they 
lengthened and fhortened the patural period of 
the year, as intereft influenced them to accord to 
the prolongation or abbreviation of the annual 
magiftracies dependant thereupon. In this ftate 

things 
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things were fuffered to 'remain till Julius Caefar 
Hicceeded to the pontificate ; he then undertook 
a reform of the calendar, being in his third con- 
fulate, his colleague being CEmilius Lepidus. Af- 
filed by the beft aftronomers of the time, parti- 
cularly the philofopher Soiigenes, he extended 
the year of his reform to 442 days, and thence- 
forward ordained that the year fhould confift 
of 365 day^ difkibuted into months as it now 
ftands, except that he added one day ta Februa- 
ry every fifth year, and not every third. 

Thales died in the fifty-eighth Olympiad in 
extreme old age : the famous philofopher Phere- 
cydes died a few years before him of that horrible 
diflemper called the Morbus Fedtculofus^ and in his 
laft illnefs wrote, or is fuppofed to have written, 
to Thales as follows :"— 

PHERECYDES to THALES. 

Ma-j your death he eafy^.nvhen the hour Jballcotne ! 
for my juirtf when your letter reofhed me, I was 
Jinking under the attack of a moji loathfome difeafe 
accompanied ivith a continual fever, I have there^ 
fore given it in' charge to my friends^ as foon as they 
Jball have committed my remains to the earthy to con- 
vey my manufcripts to your hands. If you and the 
neft ^ your wife fraternity fhall on perufal. approve 
of mefkihg them public ^ do fo ; otherwife let them 
not fee the light ; certainly they do not fatisfy my 
judgment in all particulars; the bejl of us are liable 
to error ; the truth of things is not dif cover able by 
hutnan fagacity^ and I am jujlly doubtful ofmyfelf^ 
Upon quefiions of theology I have been cautious how I 
C 4 have 
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have committed m^lf ; other matters I have treated 
with lefs referve; in all cafes however Ifuggejl rather 
than diBaie. 

Though I feel my diffolution approaching and in* 
evitahle^ I have not ahfolutely difmiffed my phyficians 
and friends ; but as my difeafe is infedlious^ I do not 
let them enter my doors ^ hut have contrived a Jignal 
for informing them of my condition, and have Hvarn^ 
ed tnem to prepare themfelves for paying the Iqft of"- 
fices to my corpfe to-morrow* 

Faren»>ell for ever t 
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Ignotum Tragica genus invenijje Camoen^ 
Dicitury etplauflris vexiJepoemataTheJpis^ 
^ii canerent agerent^ue perunBi facibus ora» 

(HORAT.> 

HAVING carried down the hiftory of Athens 
to that period, when a new fpccics of poetry 
made its appearance, I propofe in this place to 
treat of the origin and introduAion of the dra- 
ma; in doing this, my chief Audy will be ta me- 
thodize and arrange the matter, which other 
writers have thrown out, fenfible that in a fub* 
jcft fo often exhaufted very little elfc can now re- 
main to be done. 

Ariftotle 
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Ariftotic fay* — That Homer ahm properly de- 
farves the name tf poety not onfy as being fttperior to 
oH others fo calhdy but as the firfi who prepared th^ 
'wayfortbeiMtrodmQion of the drama ; and this he 
didy not merely by the di/f/ay (f his powers on grave 
and tragic fid^dtsy but inc^much as be fuggefted tbe^ 
firjl pU^ and device fir cofnedy alfo ; not founding it 
Upon coatee and opprobrious inveSHve^ but upon nvhole'^ 
fome andjiscetiom ridicuk :fo that bis Margites boon 
the fumcambgy. tacomcdy^ aaik Il'wd and Odyjfey 
do ta tragedy. ....'.• - • 1 : 

This affcrtion m favour of Homer coining fronv 
fach high authority has been adopted by the fcho-t 
llaftsy critics smd commientators, who have treated 
either of 4hat great poet or.of th© draoaa from the 
tio^ Whea .it vras .made to- the prde^t: But 
it itould be. obftnrvqd that Arkftode a% not 'here 
fpeakhig. o£ the drama profefledly as a clironolo-' 
gift, but reviewing it as an objetSt of criticifm ^md 
under this view it can no othcrwife come into 
Ciontemplation thanin its BQCu-e advanced and per- 
fcA ftatc>\^hen built npoor the model of Homer's 
f^bles^ ;a;nd charaiSbon ;. after it had thromm off the 
barbacou^ traces of its real origin, and had quit* 
ted .Bacchus and the Satyrs. Of tyagedy^. as a 
written and .eohfiiient poem, Homer may veU 
hs ftiled the father; for when Phrynichus and 
JEfchylus introduced 09 the fcene Mvim juti lU^n, ■ 
the ivories and calamities of heroes, tragedy be* 
cameHomeric) or in other words aflumed aidig* 
nijtytof .tone. and chara£ter, that was copded fyomi 
the, epic of Homer,, as comedy was from his iam«- 
bsc ; and agreeably to this . Ariftotle names Epl^ 
charmus^as the firSi <;omic poet, who was pro* 
jfefledJy a copyift of the Margites. 

C 5 Now 
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Now by fettling the dates of a few well-eftab- 
lUhed faAs we fhall bring this queftion into clofer 
view. P;fiftratus after a broken, reign of thirty- 
three years died in Olymp, Ixiii. whereas the Mar- 
mor Chronicon records, that thefirft tragedy at 
Athens was made by Thefpis^ and- z&ed on a 
waggon in Olymp. Ixi. Suidas confirms tint re^ 
cord : From th£ feme authority (i^iz. Mar. Chron.)= 
we colledl that Sufarion made the firft comedy at 
Athens, and aAed it on a moveable^ fcafibld m 
the middle of Olymp. liv. being one year before- 
Fififtratns eftabliihed his tyranny. By thefe dates. 
it appears that comedy was made andaAedat 
Athens feveral years, before the compilation of 
Homer^s epic poemsi and tragedy before or at 
that time, admittifig' for the prefent that Thefpis 
was the firft who made tragedies, and that the* 
record above cited was the. date of hisfirfltrsK 
gedy. 

1 am aware that thefe fafts alon* will not prove- 
that the inventors of the drama did not copy from 
Homer; for it cannot be denied that Thefpis and 
even Sn&rion might have reibrted to his poems, 
before they were compiled by Pififtratusi and as ' 
for Thefpisy if we were to admit the tfage*- 
dies, which Suidas aicribes to him, to be ge- 
nuine, it is evident from their titles that fbme of 
them were built upon Homeric fables v but good 
critics find ftrong reafons to obje£l to this lift, 
which Suidas has given us, andl muft think it a 
iair prefumption againd their authenticity, tl^at 
Ariftotle, who gives Homer the credit of furnifb- 
ing the firfl fuggeflions of the drama, does not- 
inftance Thefpis's tragedies; for had they beep 

what 
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what Suidas reports, it can hardly be fuppofed 
that Ariftotle would have overlooked an inAance 
fo much to his purpofe, or failed to have quoted 
Thefpis, as the firft tragic writer, when he names 
Epicharmus as the firft comic one, who copied 
from Homer. 

Plutarch in his Sympofia fays — That when Phry^ 
nichus and JEfchylus firjl turned the fuhjeSl of tra- 
gedy to fables and doleful fiories^ the people faid^ 
Whats^ this to Bacchus /'—According to this anec- 
dote how could Thefpis, who was anterior to 
Phrynichus and ^fchylus, be a writer of fuch 
tragedies, as Suidas has afcribed to him ? 

Another very ingenious argument for their 
confutation is drawn from a fhort fragment^ 
which the fame author has quoted from the Pen-' 
theus^ one of thofe tragedies which Suidas gives 
to Thefpis : This fragment purports that — Tht 
Deity is Jituated remote from all pleafure or pain I A 
paflage of this caft can never have been part of a 
ludicrous drama belonging to Bacchus and the 
Satyrs, and therefore either Plutarch muft be 
miftaken in his anecdote above cited, or Suidas 
in his author of The Pentheus ; but it is further 
urged by a fagacious critic that this fragment bears 
internal evidence of a forgery, being doArine of 
a later date than Thefpis, and plainly of the fa- 
brication of Plato's academy : In confirmation of 
this-remarky ctrcomftances of a more pofitive na* 
ture are adduced, and Diogenes Laertius is 
brought forward, who actually charges Heraclides 
iof writing certain tragedies and f^hering them 
upon Thefpis, and this charge Laertius grounds 
upon the authority of Ariftoxenus. the mufician : 

the 
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the credit of Arifteccentis as » pluloibplier, hifto- 
rbn^ and faithfol relater of fa^b, is as weli efta* 
bUfhed with the learned worlid^ as the charafter 
of Heraelidcs is notorioi}s for plagianfm, £iUb^ 
hood and aiffc£btian *, he was a vain vtch nuis^'a; 
great juggler in literature, afpiring to rival Plata 
in hi& writings^ and one who was detefi^ in 
bribing the Fythia, to decree a crown of gold and 
divine honours to him after his deceafe ; a maa 
as apt to pahn his own produdtionsupon others as 
he was to aiGime other men's produ^onstohim- 
felf^ which he was convicted of by Chamaeleour 
in his fpurious treatife i»p(Hi Homer and Heiiod. 
. Thispradbice of fathering tragedies upon great 
Danie$ obtained in more inftances than one ; for 
Dionyfius wrote a tragedy caUed Parthenojpseut 
asid rpalinaed it upon Sophocles, a bolder forgery 
than this of Heraclides v and it is remarkable,^ 
that.HeracHdes himfelf was caught by this for* 
gery, and quotes the Parthenopseus as genuine. 

Plato fpeaking of The Deity ufes thefe words 
*<*^Tl^f*t i^oinii »«M AvTT]!; s^vTflM To> BTSoth—'The Deity is 
JkuaUj remote from all pUafure andpaim A fen* 
timcnt fot coincident with the fragment quoted by 
PKxtarch from the Pentheus aicribed to Thefpis> 
feems to warrant the remark before made, which 
foppofi^it to have been fabricated in the academy 
of Plato : This with the authority of Ariftoxenus • 
for the general forgery, and Ftntarch'^ ailertion 
that tragedy was fatyfic before Phrynichns and 
iETchylus, will have its weight againft the titles 
of Thefpis's tragedies, as they are given in Sul- 
das ^ and accordingly I find that the editor of 
S9 commenting upon this very article, in 

effea 
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efibd admits the error of his author : This argu- 
sneivt ittoreover accounts for the iilence of Ariito* 
tie as to Thefpis's tragedies;* 

I am aware that it has been a queftion with 
fome critks, whether tragedy origiaated with 
Thefpis, Botwithftanding the record of the Mar- 
mor Chronicoii, and Suidas ftates the pretenfions 
of Cpigcnes the Sicyonian prior to Thefpis ; but 
in this he is fingle and unAipported by any evi- 
dence, except what Plato aflerts generally in his 
Minos— Ti^^ tragedy mras extremely antteni at Athens y 
and $bat it is to be dated neither from Thejpisy nor 
from Fhrynichm ?—&otc\e authorities al(o place 
ThefjMs's firft tragedy in a higher period than 
Olymp. Ixi. as it ftands in the Marmor ) for La- 
ertius fays— -ST^/sr/ Solon hindered Thesis from aSt- 
ing his tragedies y believing thofe feigmd reprefentd^ 
tions to be ^no ufe, — And Plutuarch tells wt-^That 
Solon Ja'w one of Thefpis's playSy lut di/liking the 
manner of ity forbade him to aSl any morel^^l need 
not obferve that this muft have pafied before Pi- 
filb-atus eftaWiflied his tyranny, which did not 
take place till tlie laft year of Olymp. liv. but if 
thefe fa^ be admitted, they feenv to be decifive 
as to the tragedy's being alluiive to Bacchus and 
the Satyrs in its firft inftance at leaft 5 becaufe it 
ca» hardly be fuppofeS that fo profeft an admirer' 
of Homer as Solon was known to be, and him- 
fclf a poet. Would have objected to any drama 
formed upon his model. 

As- to Plato's general aflertion with lefpeft to 
the high antiquity of the Athenian tragedy, it 
ieems thrown out as a paradox, which he does 
not attempt to illuftrate or fupport, and I cannot 

think 
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think it (lands in the way of Thefpis's pretenfions 
to be cbnfidered as the father of tragedy, con^ 
firmed by fo many authorities. 

All thefe feeming difficulties will be recondled, 
if we concur with the befl opinions in the follow- 
ing particulars, viz. That tragedy, which was 
concerned about Bacchus and the Satyrs, was itk 
no inftance committed to writing : That Thefpis's 
firft tragedy, which Solon faw and difliked, was 
of this unwritten andfatyric fort : That in pro- 
cefs of time the fame author adluaUy wrote trage- 
dy, and firfl adted it on a waggonin Olymp. bd- 
within the. sera of Pififtratus, and according to the 
record of the Marmor Chronicon,^ fo. often re- 
ferred to. 

I will not' <£fguife that Dr. Fentley, whofc cri- 
ticifm is fo conclufive for the forgery of thofe tra- 
gedies quoted by Plutarch and enumerated by 
Suidas, Julius Pollux, and Clemens of Alexandria, 
is of opinion Thejpis bimfelf publijbed nothing in 
writing : but as there a^ lo many teftimonies for 
his being, the father of tragedy in general, and 
Ibme which exprefsly fay he was the firft writer 
of tragedy, I hope I fhall not trefpafs too far on^ 
my reader's patience, if I lay the chief of thefe. 
authorities. before him. 

The Arundel Marble, which is of date as high, 
as Olymp. cxxix. fets forth that Thefpis was the 
firj{\ who gave being to^ tragedy. The epigram of 
Diofcorides, printed in Mr. Stanley's edition of 
JSfchylus, gives the invention to- Fhefpis. In 
the Anthologia there arc two epigrams, which' 
exprefsly fay the fame \ pne begins — <^%Tv%i^% \v^i~ 
fM T»T«^— the other— ©io^<$ iJs, r^^y/x^j^j »nic>smv% 
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-arpSra tlriiif. Plutarch in his Solon fays — Tbat 
TheJ^is gave rife and beginning to the very rudiments 
of tragedy. Clemens of Alexandria makes Thef- 
pis the contriver of tragedy, as Sufarion was of 
€omedy. Athenseus lays both comedy and tra- 
gedy were ftruck out at Icarius, a place in Attica, 
where Thefpis was bom. Suidas records to the 
lame tfkds, and Donatus fpeaks exprefsly to the 
point of Written tragedy — Thejpis autem primal 

haec fcripta in omnium notitid protuHi. ^What' 

Horace fays of ThefpLs in. his Art of Poetry, and 
more particularly in the Epiftle tO' Auguftus, 
.where he dalles him widi jEfchylus and Sopho* 
cles, certainly implies that he was a writer of 
tragedy, and is fo interpreted by Cituquius and 
the old commentator preferred, in- his edition. I 
fhali add one circumfbmce t» the above authori- 
ties, which is, that the Chorus alone performed 
the whole drama, till Thefpis introduced one ac- 
tor to their relief v. this reform, could hardly be 
made, much lefs be recorded by Ari{h)tle, unlefs 
T!h&{^\s^haA written tragedies. and puUilhed them 
to the worM^ 

Upon' tiie whole- 1 incline to* confider Thefpis 
as thc•firfts^uthor of the written tragedy and to 
place him* in- Olymp. Ixi*. From him tragedy de- 
fended through Pratinas, Carcinus and Phryni- 
ehus to JSfchyluS) and this is the iirft age of the 
tragic drama*^ 
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ABOUT Hro ctBtuma had elapfed (torn the 
date of ThefpU's tragedy to the time when AriC- 
totle wrote his poetics ;, which muft have bceof 
after he quitted the iervice of Alexand^^ ta 
whom he fent a copy of that treatife : Tho dbaiii 
of dramatics from Thefpis to Euripkles hadheea 
continued in regular fuccefllony and it is not tobt; 
fuppofed, but that he might have given a more 
particular and meUiodical account of the £rft in-* 
ventors of tragedy, if it had fallen within iihR 
fcope of his work j but this being merely .critical 
he takes his account of tragedy and coinedy frcnn 
^fchylus and Epicharmus, contenting lunifeJf 
with a brief detail of fuch vague, and dubiAUS 
traditions relative to the firft inventors, as com** 
mon fame feems to have, thrown in his.iRay.. 

He loofcly obferves — J bat the people rf Megarls 
claim the invention of comedy : that there 'is re^ak t9 
think it took its origin in a popular and free form rf 
government^ 'which that of Megaris then mas: That 
Epicharmus the Sicilian was fjr.fenior to Cbtomdcs: 
and MagneSy the fr/l AihaJan writers of t9medy :■ 
— ^He alfo throws out an idle fuggeftion from the 
etymology of the words comedy and drama^ the 
former of which he derives from ¥<eifuu^ villages^ 
and the latter from the verb A^^^, »n ftt^tSHatt 
A^A^vlsj. — Now the people of Peloponnefus he tells 
us ufe the words Kai.t"" and A^xv in their diale<^, 
whereas the Athenians exprcls thcmfelves by thoie 
of Aittot and Ufixlntv, and upon this refts the Pclo- 

ponnefiani* 
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ponnefians'^ preteniibns to be conQdered as the 
inventors of the drama : He then refers to wliat 
he confiders as the true fource said foundation of 
the dr^ma, the works of Homer ; and throwing 
aiide all others, as tales not worth rebting, pro* 
ceeds to the execution of his plan, viz. The de- 
finition and elucidation of the tragic poem* 

T^hefe fuggeftions were thrown out by Arifto- 
tle for no other purpofe, as it fhould feem, but 
to caii: a ridicule upon every other account of the 
difcovery of the drama, but his own ; for he 
might ^s. well have given the invention of come- 
dy to the Mogarenii^ns for their beiiD^ notorious 
laughers ; ri>Mi Mtyat^mlf to langh like a Megaren^ 
fian being a phrafe in vulgar ufe with the Athe- 
nbns ; nay indeed he might ha,ve gone a ilep fur<r 
ther ajad given them tragedy alfo, for Megaren^ 
fiark teari wer^ %Si proverbiftl as Megar^nfton. laughs 
tevi but a Inic Ath«iiw wQuld, h^ve. apfwqred^ 
that thie:fei;3Ener alluded only te the onic^i^t, which 
their country abounded in^ ap4 wais applied in 
ridicule of thoft who counterfeited forrow: In 
fihort the Megarenfians feem to have been the 
butts %ad bufibons^f the Athenians, and held in 
fovereigo contempt by them. As for the Felo* 
poone&m etym(^ogtes, Ariftotle mud have known 
that neither the one nor the other had the leaft 
foundation ; and that there is not a comedy of 
Arifiophanes, in which he does not ufe the verb 
A^tfit frequently and in the mouths of Athenian 
fpeakers ; in hi3 Birds I find it within a few lines 
of the verb n^»Tl«», and ufed by one and the fame 
fpeaker ; I have no doubt the like is true of i^etfMi^ 
bait I did not thiok the fcarch worth following. 

Bacchus 
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Bacchus and the Satyrs ^ere both fource and 
flibjedt of the firft dramay and the jocund rites 
of that deity were celebrated at ^l times and un- 
der all govcrmnents with the fame unreftrained 
feftivity : This celebration was too clofely inter- 
woven with popular fuperftition' to* be checked by 
the moft jealousrof tyrants 5 the privileged-feafons 
of Bacchus were out -of the reach of themagif- 
tratej nor waS' the old fatyrical mafquc of the 
Athenians in Pififtratus's time left licentious than 
that of the Megarenflans* m- their freeft ftate j 
though it foon happenedthat the republic of Me- 
gara became an oligarchy, and the monarchy oi 
Athens was -converted into a republic;. 

The manner ins which the drama was ftruck 
out may naturally be accounted for. The Greeks 
from early time were in the habit of chanting 
fongs and extemporary verfes in the villages in* 
. praife of Bacchus at the Trina Dyonifiay which 
times anfwer to March, April, and January; af- 
terwards'they performed thefe fongs or dithyrambs 
at the Panathenaea, which were celebrated in the 
month of Auguft. The Athenians were of all 
people living the mofV addidltfd to raillery and in- 
ventive ; thefe village-fongs and feftivities of Bac- 
chus gave a ftope to the wildeft extravagancies of 
mummery and grimace, mixt with coarfe but 
keen railkry from the labourers and peafants con- 
cerned in the vintage : The women from their 
carts, mafked and difguifed with lees of wine, 
and men accoutred in rude grotefque habits like 
ffltyrs, and crowned with garlands of ivy and vio- 
lets, vented fuch prompt and irregular fallies, as 
their inebriated fancies furnifhed on the inilant, 

arr 
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or elferehearfed fuch little traditional and local 
ballads in iambic nletre^ as were in falhion at the 
time y accompanying them with extravagant gefti- 
culations and dances incidental to the fubj^A, and 
fiiitable to the charafter of the deity they were 
celebrating. 

The drunken feftivities of the antient DaneS) 
when they fecrificed to their rural deities — j^n- 
nua ut t^is contingeret feliciiaSy frugumque et anno^ 
' tia uberrimus proventui — and the Highland cere- 
moniesrand libations of the BeUtein are of this 
charafter. 

The Athenian calendar was crowded with thefe 
feafls: Drinking-matches were rewarded with 
prizes and even crowns of gold; their Phallic 
ceremonies were of this defcription: They ufed 
vehement gefticulations in reading and fpeaking ^ 
their rhapfodifls carried this habit to excefs^. and 
m the dithyrambic hymn every outragfous gefture, 
which enthufiafm infpires, was put in practice : 
The dithyramb was conceived in a metaphorical 
inflated ftile, ftuffed with an obfcure jargon of 
founding phrafes and performed in honour of 
Bacchus. ^ 

In thefe dithyrambic verfes and Phallic fongs 
we have the foundation of tragedy and comedy ; 
the folemn and fwelling tone of the firft and the 
petulant vivacity of the latter appofitely point to 
the refpeftive character of each. The Ihtire and 
fcuirility they indulged from their vintage wag- 
gons, their maiks and difguifes in the hairy habits 
of fatyrs, their wanton fongs and dances at the 
Phallic ceremonies, and the dark bombaft of the 
dithyramb chanted by the rhapfodifts with every 

tumid 
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tuaxid and extravagant aftion, all together form a 
complcat outline of the &rii drama : As foon as 
dialogue and repartee were added, it became to 
all intents a mafque, and in this ft«ite it is dlico- 
vered in very early times throughout the villages 
of Greece. AVhen it had reached this period 
;uid got fomethiug like the fhapc of a. drama, it 
attrafted the curiofity of the villagers, who in re- 
ward for their amufemcnt in the fpeftacle decreed 
a prize to the performance agreeable to the ob- 
jeft in view and the means of the fpcdtators ; this 
prize conliited of a calk of wine, and the per- 
fbrmaacc before n^med funply Comoedia or the 
vi/iage-Jong^ was thenceforward called Trugosdla^ 
or the foug Jor tbt cq/k^ coiupounded of r^uyji* 
and *Jii. 

Thefe names are defcriptive of the drama in 
it$ progreffive ftages frooa a fimple vUlagt-fong^ 
till it took a nK>re coiuplkated form by mtroduc<» 
i^g the fatyrs ai>d employing thQ chorusiia irecita* 
tion through 7k whole fable, v4iich had a kind of 
ploc or conftru<ltiQn» though cerliainly not coaw 
mitted to writing. Isl this ftagei and not before, 
the prize of thtcajk of wine was givcrf, and thence 
k proceeded ta attradt not the hviftxmdtiAdn and 
labourers only buttliie i^eighbours of bettor degree. 
The drama under the dcfignation of Truga^Jta 
was fatyric, and wlK>lly occupied in the pralfe o{ 
Bacchus; it was unwritten, jocofe, and conBncd 
to the villages at the Icalbns of the Tri/iu Dkuy^ 
fia i but after a prize however inconfidcrable had 
been given, that prize created emulation, and 
emulation ftlmulated genius. 

The village*, bards now attempted to enlarge 
their walk, and not confining their fpeflaclcs 

merely 
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merely to Bacchus and the Satjrrs began to give 
their drama a ferious caft, diverting it from ludi- 
crous and IaR:ivious fut^e^ts to grave and doleful 
ftories, in celebration of illuilrious chara£lers 
amongft their departed heroes \ which were recited 
throughout by a chorus, without the interventi- 
an of aiiy other charaAers than thofe of the fa- 
tyrs with the dances proper thereunto. 

This fpur ±0 emulation 'having brought the 
drama a ftep forward, that advance produced 
frefh encouragement, and a new prize was now 
given, which ftill was, in conformity to the ruftic 
limplicity of the poem and its audience, a G<w/> 
T^xyd^j a new prize created a new name, and the 
ferrous drama became didinjuiOied by the name 
of T'ragocditiy or the Jong for the goat : Thus it ap- 
pears that Tragedy^ properly fo called, was pofte- 
rior in its origin to comedy ; and it is worthy of 
rfemark that. Trugoedia was never applied to the 
tragic drama, nor Tragoedia to the comic : After 
this comedy loft its general defignation of VTrugoe^ 
dia^ and was called by its original name of the 
village-fong or Comoodia^ 

The next ftep was a very material one in point 
of advance, for the village-poets having been ex- 
cited by emulation to bring their exhibitions into 
fome {hape and cohiiftence, meditated an ex- 
curfion from the villages into the cities, and par- 
ticularly into Athens : Accordingly in Olymp. liv. 
Sufariofiy a native of Icarius, prefented himfelf 
and his comedy at that capital, rehearfing it on a 
moveable ftage or fcaffolJ, prcfuming on the hope 
that what had given fuch delight to the villagers 
woul3 afford fome amufement to the more refined 

fpeftators 
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fjpeftators in Athens: This was the firA drama 
there exhibited, and we fhould naturally expert 
that a compofition to be a&ed before the citizens 
of the capital fhould be committed to writing, if 
we did not know that the author was on thefe 
occafions the a£lor of his own piece; the rude in- 
terludes of Bacchus and the Satyrs being intro- 
duced upon thefcene according to their old ex- 
temporary manner by th^-MHeni and Tityri, 
whofe fongs and /danc^ were ^pifodical to the 
drama : It continued to be thecuftom for authors, 
to aft their 'Own plays in the times of Phrynichus 
and ^fchylus, and I therefore think it probable 
Sufarion's comedy was not a written drama ; and 
Lclofe with the authorities for Epicharmus being 
the firft writer of comedy, who, being retained 
in an elegant court at Syracufe, chufing his plots 
from the Margitesj and rejecting the mummeries 
of the fatyrs, would naturally compofe his dr^ 
ma upon a more regular and elaborate plan. 
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N^ XLin. 
To THE OBSERVER- 



SI*, 

THERE Is an old gentleman of my acquaint- 
ance who annoys me exceedingly with his predic- 
tions : I have reafon to believe he bears me good 
will in the main, and does not know to what a 
degree he aftually difturbs my peace of mind, I 
would therefore fain put up with his humour if 
I. could; but .when he is for ever ringing his 
knell in my ears, he fometimes provokes me to 
retort upon him, oftentimes to laugh at him, and 
never fails to put me out of patience or out of 
i^irits. 

I have read y^ur account of the Damptrs with 
great fellow-feeling, and perceive that my old 
gentleman is very deep in that philofophy ; but as 
I unfortunately have .very Uttle philofophy of any 
fort to fet againft it, I find myfelf frequently at 
his mercy and without defence. 

I do not think this proceeds To much from any 
radical vice in his nature, as irom a foolifh vanity 
to feem wifer ihan his neighbours, and to put 
himfelf oflF for a.man who knows the world : The 
fiaA is he is an old bachelor, lives in abfolute re- 
tirement, and has fcarcely flept out of the pre- 

cin£te 
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cinfts of his own village three times in his life ; 
yet he is ever telling me of his experience and his 
obfervations : If I was to put implicit faith in 
what he fays, common honefty in mankind would 
be a miracle, and happinefs a difappointment ; as 
for hope, that moonfhine diet as he calls it, 
which is fo plentifully ferved up in the fanciful 
repafts of the poets, and which is too often the 
only {landing difh at their tables, I fhould never 
get a tafte of it ; and yet if ruining a merchant's 
credit is tantamount to robbing him of his proper- 
ty, I muft think the Damper^ who blafts my hope, 
is in faft little better than a thief. 

I have a natural prejudice for certain people 
at firft fight, wiiere a countenance imprefles me 
in its fiavour, for I am apt to fancy that honefty 
fets a mark upon its owners ; there is not a weak- 
nefs incident to human nature, for which he 
could hold my underftanding in more fovcrcign 
contempt : If I was to be advifed by him, I fhould 
not truft my wife out of my fight, for it is a 
nlaxim with him, that no love-matches can be 
happy ; mine was of that fort and I am happy ; 
flill I am out of credit with my Datftper, I was 
bound for a relation in public truft fome years 
ago ; there I confefs his augury fometimcs ftag- 
gered me, and he urged me with proverbs out of 
holy writ, which I was rather puzzled to parry 5 
my friend however has done well in the world, 
difcharged his obligation, and repaid it with 
grateful returns ; ftill I am out of credit witK my 
Dafnper. I inverted a fmall fum in a venture to 
the Eaft Indies 5 he dcfcanted upon the rifque of 
the fea ; I infured upon the fliip, he denounced 

bankruptcy 
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bankruptcy againft the underwriter, the flxipcame 
home and I doubled the capital of my inveftment ; 
ftill I am out of credit with, my Damper ^ and he 
ihakes his head at my folly. 

I can plainly perceive that his predictions of- 
tentimes are as troublefome to himfelf as to me ; 
he lofcs many a fine morning's walk by forefee- 
ing a change of weather \ he never goes to church 
becaufe he has had a fuit with the parfon ; and 
part of his eftate remains untenanted, becaufe a 
farmer fome time ago broke in his debt. 

Though I am no philofopher, I am not fuch a 
Hmpleton, as not to know; how little we ought to 
depend upon worldly events in general ; yet it ap- 
pears to me that what a man has already enjoyed, 
he can no longer be faid to depend upon : If 
therefore I have hud real pleafure in any inno- 
cent and agreeable expe<D:»tion, difappointment 
can at worft do no more tlian remove the meat 
after I have made my meal. 

Though I do not know how to define hope as 
a metaphyfician, I am inclined to fpeak of it with 
rel'pedl, becaufe I find it has been a good friend 
to me in my life ; it has given me a thoufand 
things, -which malice and misfortune would have 
ravilhed from me, if I had not fairly worn them 
out before they could lay their fingers upon them : 
Spe pafcit inan'i — fays the poet, and contradifts 
himiclf in the fame breath : for my part, if it 
was not for the fear of appearing paradoxical, I 
Ihould fay upon experience that hope, though 
called a ihadow, is together with that other phan- 
tom deatii, the fole reality beneath the fun 5 the 
unfaithfulncfs of friends, from whom 1 had the 

Vol. II. D claim 
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claim of gratitude, can never rob me cf tkak 
pkeafares I enjoyed, when I ferved them, lovod 
them, and confided in them ; and, in fphe of sAl 
my friend thtx Damper can fay to tie contrary, at 
is not on my own account I am fonry to have 
thought better of mankind than chey deferve. 

I am. Sir, ^c. 

Bem£voi>u&. 



To THE OBSERVER. 



Sir, 

I HAVE the honour-to belong to a club of gen- 
tlemen of public fpirit and talents, who make 
it a rule to meet every Sunday evening, in a houfe 
of entertainment behind St. Clement's, for the 
regulation of literature in this metropolis. Our 
fraternity coniifls of two diftinA orders. The 
Dampers and The Puffers ; and each of thde are 
again clafled inte certain interior fubdivifious.'We 
t^e notice that both thefe defcriptions of per- 
sons have in turn been the objects of your feeble 
luilloi y \ but I mu& fairly tell you, we neither 
think worfe of ourfelves nor any better of you 
for thofe attempts. We confuler the republic of 

Ictten 
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loiters uniler obligations to us for its very cxid* 
CBce» for how could it be a republic^ uulcis its 
members were kept upon an equality >vltli each 
other ? Naw this is tlie very thing which our in- 
i&tution,prQfcfrcs to do. 

We have an ingenious jjn^pibcr of our focietyt 
who has invented a maqhinc for this purpofe, 
which aniwers to admiration : He calls it: — Tb^ 
Tbtrnmnnttr (jf Merit: This maclxinc he .has f<^ 
in a fran^Ci aiid.laid dovi^n a very accurate fcaleof 
gradations by the iidc qf it : One gbmcc of the 
eye gives every ^uthpr's altitude to a minute. The 
middle degree on this fcalei and .which anfwers to 
umptrate on a common thermometer, is tlvat 
Itandard, or common level of merit, to which all 
contemporaries in the fame free community ought 
to be confmed ; but as there will always be fome 
eccentric beings in nature, who will cither ftart 
above ilandard height)i, or drop below it; it is 
our duty by the operation of the daily prrfs either 
to fcrcw them down, or to fcrewthem up, as the 
cafe requires ; and tliis brings me to explain the 
ufes of the two grand departments of our frater- 
nity : Authors above par fall to the province of 
tlie Dampers^ all below par appertain to the Puf^ 
fers. The daily prcfs being common to all men, 
and both the one clafs and the other having open 
accefs thereto, we can work either by forcers or 
rcpcUns^ as we fee fit ; and I can fafely afliire you 
our prpcefs feldom fails jn either cafe, when wc 
apply it timely, and efpccially to young poets in 
their MeaUbuncs^ as the faying is : With this view 
we are always u|K>n Lenus with the conduflors of 
the faid prtfs, who are. fully fenfible of the bene* 
D 2 fits 
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fits of our inftitution, and live with us in the mu- 
tual interchange of friendly offices, like Shake- 
fpeare's Zephyrs 

" Stealing and giving odours. 

As we adt upon none but principles of generail 
juftice, and hold it right that parts fhould be 
made fubfervient to the whole, our fcheme of 
equalization requires, that accordingly as any in- 
dividual rifes on the fcale, our depreffing pdwers 
*lhould count era<^ and balance his afcending powers : 
This procefs, as I faid before, belongs to the 
Dampers^ office, and is by them termed prejfmg 
an author, or more literally committing him to 
the pr^fs. This is laid on more or lefs forcibly, 
according to his degree of afcenfion; in moft 
cafes a few tyrns fqueeze him down to his proper 
bearing, ;but this is always done With reafbnable 
allowance for. the patural readHqn of elai^c bodies, 
fo that it is ncceflary to bring 4iira fome degrees 
below ftandard, left he fhould mount above it 
when Xhtprefs is taken off: If by chance his af- 
cending powers run him up tofultry or fever^heaf^ 
tlvc Dampers muft proportion their discipline ac- 
cordingly, in like manner the Puffers have to 
blow an author up by mere fbrength of lungs, 
when he is heavy in ballaft, and his finking powd- 
ers fall below tliQ freezing-pointy asfometimes hap- 
pens even to our beft friends : In that cafe the 
Puffers have burjfs of applaufe and pedis of laugh-- 
ter in petto, which, though they never reach 
vulgar ears, ferve his purpofe effe^ally — But 
thefe are fecrets, which we never reveal but to 
the Initiated^ and I fhall conclude by afluring you 
I am your's as you deferve. 

Pro bqno Publico. 
NoXLIV. 
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N° XLIV. 

Unde nil majus generatur tpfoy 

M€c viget quidqimm ftmlle aut fccundum, 

(HoRAT.), 

THERE is a great fovereign novr upon earth, 
^ho^ though an infant, is the oldefl of all fouls 
alive by many centuries. 

This extraordinary pcrfonage is a living evi- 
dence of the foul's immortality, or at leaft has 
advanced fofer in proof, as to convince the world 
by his own example, that it is not neceflarily in- 
volved in the extinction of the body. Though he 
is the greateft genealogift living, and can with 
certainty make out the longeft and cleareft pedi- 
gree of any potentate now reigning, yet he is pro- 
perly fpeaking without anceftors. As I cannot 
doubt but that fo flriking an event as the general 
deluge muft be frefh in his memory, though a 
pretty many years have fince elapfed, he muft of 
neceffity have been none other than Noah himfelf ; 
for as he has always been his own fon, and that 
fon can never have been living at the fame mo- 
ment with his father, it is plain he muft have been 
that very identical patriarch, when he furvived 
the flood. 

As. he was but eighteen months old according 

to his corporeal computation, when he was laft. 

Yifited, he ^vas not very Communicative in con- 

▼crfation,. but I have hope upon the next meeting, 

.; ^ D 3 he 
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he will have the goodnefs to fet us right about 
P)^thagoras, who I am perfuaded funk fome part 
of his travels upon us, and \^s actually in his 
court, where he adted the part of a plagiary, and 
in the fchool-boy's phrafe cribk^d a foul copy of 
his holinefs's tranfmigration ; but with fuch ftrong 
marks of a counterfeit, that after a fhort trip to 
the Trojan \(rar, and a few others not worth re- 
lating, it is to be prefumed he has given up the 
frolic ; for I do riot hear that he is at prefent 
amongft us, at leaft not amongft us* of this kifig- 
dom, where to fay the truth I do Aot fee aiiy thing 
that referfibles him. In the mean tlniC'tbe religi- 
ous fovereign of Tibet (f6r the rtitder ptereeives 1^ 
have been- fpeaking of Teefioo LarrUt} thiht fpi- 
rit of afi original keeps his feaf xipbti tih^ Mufrfud 
of TerpMing, which throne he Hafs* continued t& 
prefs ever fince his dcfcent from Mdufrt Ai^arat. 

After all we miift acknowledge this Was a bold 
creed fof pHeftcraft ta ififip6feV fc^t credulity haft 
a iVide f^alfow, arid if the dofferlrie piftkd lipdri t 
riation fo philofophical and itiquifitivc as the 
Greeks, it may well obtjtih nnqueftioned by Cal- 
muc Tartars ; and fuperftitiori^ rio# retiring frotrt 
Rome, may yet find refuge in the rhountaihs of 
Tibet. This may be faid fot the fyftem of Teef- 
hoo Lama> that ihxpofltion cannot be put to a 
fairer teft,* than when comnritt^ to the fimplici- 
ty of a child ; and the Gyhmgs or pricfts, attend- 
ant upon tliis extraordinary infant, paid no fmall 
cotopHirient to the ftrth of tlieir followers, when 
they fit him upon thd Mofhud. 

I forbeaf entfcririg into a further account of 
tHis Infant p6nf iff, becaufe I ho(>^ the very inge- 
nious 
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mous traTell^r, vfho has already circulated fome 
ctiFioes partiGulaFS of his audiences afid interviews 
at the monaftery of Terpaling, will indulge the 
pH:blic with a more full and civcumdantial narra- 
tive of his very mterefting expedition into a coun- 
try fo littfe viiited by Europeans, and where the 
n^anners and habits of the people, no lefs than 
the facred character of the fovereigir, fur^£h a 
fubje£)i of fo new and entertainmg: a nature. 

When a genius like that, which aftuates the 
ifiuftrious chara^er^ who lately adminiflered the 
government of Bengal, is carried into the re- 
moteft regions of the earth, it difflifes an illunv- 
nation around it^ which reaches even to* tho(e na- 
tions, where arts and fciences^ are in their higheft 
cultivation ; and we accordingly find that befides 
this embafly, fo curious of its kind, the fame per- 
vading fpirit has penetrated into the facred and 
till now inacceffible myftmes of the Brahmins, 
and by the attainment of a language which religi- 
on has mterdifted fixnn all others but the facer- 
dota) cafty has already began to lay open a volume, 
fuperior in antiquity, and perhaps in merit not 
inforior,, to Hofner himfelf. 

Happy inhabitants of Tibet ! If happinefs can 
artfe from error, your intioeent illufion muft be 
the Iburce of it ; for prieftcraft, which has plun- 
ged our portioft of the globe in wars and perfe- 
€uticm$9 has kept you in perpetual peace and 
tranqiJillity ; fo much more wife and falutary is 
your religious fyftem of pontifical identity, than 
ours of pontifical infallibility. The fame un- 
changeable, indivifible objedt of faith fecures uni- 
verfal acquiefcence under the commodious impo- 
D 4 fition : 
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fition : No Anti-Lama can diftraft your attenti- 
on or divide your duty, for individuality is his 
effenee 5 no councils can reverfe his decrees or 
over-rule his fupremacy, for he is coeval with re- 
ligion, nay he is religion itfelf. Such as he was 
in his praeterient body, fuch he muft be in his 
prefent ; the fame monaftic, peaceful unoffend- 
ing, pious being ; a living idol, drawn forth up- 
on occs^onal folemnities to give his bleffing to 
adoring proftrate hordes of Tartars, and to re- 
ceive tlieir ollerings; and whether this bleffing 
be given by thehands of unreafoning infancy, or 
fuperannuated age, it matters little at which de- 
gree the moment points, when the fcale is under- 
mi^able. J(w/ fee me here (faid the Lama in his 
praeterient body to one of our countrymen, whom 
he admitted to a converfation) a mere idol of Jlate : 
You are of a more aBive nation ; take your wonted, 
exercife without referve : Walk about my chamber : I 
am fedentary by neceffity^ and the habit of indolence 
is become to me a fecond nature, — This is a true anec- 
dote, and fhews how mild a foul it is, which has 
now tranfmigrated into the body of this infant. 

Could this extraordinary perfonage communi* 
cate his property to all his brother Ibvereigns 
through the world, ihould we, or fhould we not, 
congratulate mankind upon the event ? Let the 
nations fpeak for themfelves ! I anfwer for one, 
that cannot name a period in its monarchy more 
in favour of the difpenfation. 



NoXLV. 
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N* XLV.. 

(Sophocles, Aleasi.) 

Mold thy idn^ue^ good boy f There are many, 
great advantages in keeping ^/ence. 

I HAVE now the fatisfaftion to inform mj- 
conhtrymen, that after long and diligent fearch I 
have at laft difcovered a very extraordinary per-' 
ion in this metropolis^ at prefent in fome obfcu^ 
rity ; but if I ihall luckily be the means of draw- 
ing him into more notice by publiihing what has 
come to my knowledge of his talents and perfor- 
mances, I fhall think myfelf happy not only in 
ferving a meritorious individual, but alfo in fur- 
nilhing a fuggelVion through the mode I fhall re- 
commend for his employ, tliat n>ay be of the 
grcateft benefit to fociety;- 

The gentleman,, in whoft favour I would fain 
interefl my candid readers, is Mr, Jedediah Fijhf 
of whofc hiflory I fhall recount a few particulars. 
He was bred to the law, and many years ago went 
over to New England, where he praftifed in the 
courts at Bofton : Upon the breaking out of the 
troubles he came over to England, tho' from his 
prudent deportment he might fafely have remain- 
ed where he was, for Mr. Fifh made it a rule 
never to lend any thing but an ear to either fide 
D 5 of 
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of the qurflion : I cannot fpe-Ak wirh certainty as 
to lii» real inotivcf for leaving America, as he Huh 
not hecn communicative on that hra<l, but f 
coulii collect froia l)ini« lie has dropt of the cx- 
tmonlinary Irngth and protraction of the pleadini;^ 
in tiiofe provincial eourtity that hi» health wah a 
l^tKtd deal ini|>aircil by his attendance upon caufes, 
thouglt I cannot dilcovcr that he waft actually em- 
ployed at an advocate in any. I'hii may feeni 
iingidar to i'uch at are unacquainted with tliofi: 
procecdinf',4, hut Mr. FiHii though no pleader, 
wat of indifjirnfubleufe to hit clients during the 
flimnoltincy of rh(! court \ for by meann of hit vi- 
gilance the eilicicnt couidcl could indulge? them- 
(clvei in their natural reft, and recruit tlicir fpi^ 
rit» (or a reciprocal cjtertioti of prolixity, whien 
the oppcyfitc party had come to a conclusion: This 
happy faculty of wakcfulnefit in Mr. JcdediaU 
Fifh wab arromjKinied with the further very use- 
ful talent ot abridgment, Ivy which in a very few 
wordb he could convey into tlie ear of a pleader, 
when lie h:id once tlifjruughiy wakened him, the 
whole marrow of an argument| though it had 
biicn fpread out ever ib wi^lely. 

Wheahecune over to his native eotmtry, he 
threw him/clf in the way of prcfcrnnear, and re. 
gulariy attended ibc fittings atWeftminSker, Guild- 
halt, and eUewhere ^ but being a modeil man, 
and one who made no acquaintance, he was no 
ithrrrwifeialccn notice of, than as being the only 
perfon in court, who di 1 not yawn, whf*n a cer- 
tain learned (erjcant ^'ot heyoiul hK uf'iul quota 
of cales in p//mt. Koihing oficring here, Mr. 
Fifti prcftntcJ himfclf during the iiitint; of Par- 
liament 
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liament both at the bar of the Peers^ and in 
the gallery of the Houfe of Commons : he gave 
^eat attention to the clerks, when they were 
reading A£U of Parliament in the upper houFe, and 
never quitted his poft in the lower^ when certain 
gentlemen were on their legs, and gave the fig- 
nal to others to get on theirs and go to dinner : 
By being thus left alone this modeft attendant 
loft his labour, and remained unnoticed through, 
awhole feffipn. 

Defeated in all theie eflforts he began to fire*- 
quent Coffee^ioufes, where he obferved moft 
talking prevail, and few or no hearers to be 
found: Fortune now began to fmile upon his 
patient endeavours, and he particularly recom<* 
it^nded himfelf to a circle at Saint Paul's, where 
by his addrefs in pofting himfelf between two 
parties, (Onc of which was very circumftantially 
explaining, a will, and the other going ftep by ftep 
through a bill of encloftire, where the glebe lands 
of the reftor were in great peril of infringement, 
he fo contrived as to lend one ear to the divine 
and the other to the civilian, by which he got r 
dinner at each of their houfes ; and as they found 
him a moft agreeable companion, and one who& 
chearing fmile enlivened, their own converiation, 
he foon became free of their families nnder ^ 
landing invitation.. ? 

It was in one of thefe hcnifes I £r ft became ac- 
quainted with Mr. Fifti, and as it feemed to me 
a great pity that a man poflefled of fuch com^ 
paoionaWe talents (for I can fafely aver I had 
never heard the tone of his voice) ftiould be any 
longer buried in obfcurity, or at beft confined to 

a narrow 
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a narrow circle of admirers, I began to refle6l 
within myfelf what amazing improvements fo- 
dety might receive, if he could be induced to 
ftand forth in the public character of A Mafter of 
Silencey or in other words A Teacher of the Art of 
Hearing, 

As I knew my £riend was not a man to fpeak 
for himfelf, I took a convenient occafion one day 
of breaking my propofal to him, which I intro- 
duced by faying I had fomething to difclofe to 
him, wluch I conceived would not only be of 
pubHc benefit^ but might alfo be turned to his 
particular emolument and advantage. He paufed 
(bme time and feemed to- expe6b when I would 
proceed to explain myfelf; but being at laft con« 
vinced that I was really waiting for his confent, 
he opened his lips- for the firft time, and in a very 
foft agreeable tone of voice delivered himfelf as 
follows — « 5»j> onP^ — The conversation being 
now fairly on foot, I faid that experience mufV 
have convinced him how great a fcarcity of 
hearers there were in this metropolis, at the fame 
time what great requeft they were in, and how 
much convcrfation and fociety were at a lofs for 
•a proper proportion of them : That where one 
man now made his fortune by his tongue, hun* 
dreds might in lefs^tkne eilablifh their*s by a pru- 
dent ufe of their cars : That a defire o(fhining in 
company was now become fo general, that there 
was no body left to fliine upon : That no way 
could be fo fiire of providing for younger fons 
and people of fmall fortunes, as to qualify them 
well \n the art of bearing 'y but by a fatal negledt 
in our fyftemot education, and the loquacity of 

nurfcs 
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nurfes an^ fervants, no attention was paid to this 
ufefiil accomplifhment : I obferved to him that 
our parfons were in fome degree in the fault by 
fhortening their fermons and quickening their 
prayers, whereas in time paft, when homilies 
were in ufe, and the preacher turned the hour- 
glafs twice or thrice before his. difcourfc was 
wound up, the world was in better habits of hear- 
ing : That in OHvit's days the grace- was often-r 
times as long as the meal, now they.fate down with- 
out any grace at all, and talked without ceafing.: 
That the difcontinuance of fmoking tobacco con- 
tributed much ta put hearing out of fafhion, and 
that a club of people now was like a pack of 
hounds in full, cry, where all puppies open' at the 
fame time, whether they have got the fcent or 
not : In conclufion I demanded of him if he agreed 
with me in thefe obfervations, or not : He again 
took ibme time to'conflder, and very civilly re- 
plied — " / ^fo." « If you do agree with me,* re- 
j^oined I, «'hi acknowledging the complaint, tell 

* me if you will concur in promoting the cure.' 
He nodded aflent, < And who is fo £t as Mr. 
«- Jedediah Fifli,' added I, « to teach that art to 
« others, which he poflefifes in fuch perfe^lion 

* himfelf ? Itihallbe my bufinefs tofeek put for 

< fcholars, your's to inftru6l them, and I don't 

< defpair of your eftablifhing an Academy of Si- 

* lence in as general repute as the fchool of Py- 

* thagoras.' 

This inflitution is. now fairly on foot,' and 

fchool is opened in Magpye-Court, Cheapfide, 

N** 4, name on the door, where the profeflbr is 

3 to 
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to he fpokcn to by all perCom wanring hk^ advice 
and inflTu^Uoni. 'The remarkabk /'uteefit whUhr 
haf already attended Mr. Jedediah Fi(h, wrmid 
warram nijr laying before the puMIc fome extra* 
crdlfiarf curet , but thefe I (hall poftpone to fome 
future opportunir^, and cMichtde with a paflage 
from lioncef whir,h (fcew» that ingeniou« jjoet^ 
though perham he had ai much to fay for him* 
fcif a« moft Of Oitr nvxJern or;atler», wan never, 
theleff a pcrMi %tlept \n the art, whieh it h'dn 
been the labuur of thif puper to recommend* 

Stftlmui rftatm frof^mr jam fugerit arnittf^ 

Ex qmi Mfttintii m etfpH hahrefiwrtm 

In nwrnro / dmiOMMt inihof^ qurnn flkrt rhfdn 

Hnginut^ Hara (ju^aifi C Thfim ^ Oaiiha Syftifm^ t 
MtUulma harum cantiM jam fngMra mprJmi / 
Hi qikt rim^fihtnt Jrfn4fufrtur m mr00 

*Tis (Iti me fit) lhr9$ yinir§ and m^rif 

(OiUfUr 7i$%l U will k four) 

Sinct Hurley ladi mekrjl attenJ^ 

AnAcUfi mifffr an buntUtfriwd ^ 

IVftu^d takt me in his ((fOeh $n (.Imt^ 

And qtiejiionmr iff (hit and that $ 

As " mml'tfi'clMkr'* and ♦* H*/w'tiht whd^'' 

♦• tVhffi charibi't thnt w /// lehindf'* 

Or graveU fry lo read the linet 

Writ nndcmmth the country fi^tts / 

Or, ** iia^'fe yt/u nffthtnj( nrw t/»'daif 

** From Pttpe, fr^m. hmrmll^ prfim Osy f** 

Hitch tdidf iff en entertains 

tAy Urd and me as Jar as Staines $ 



Witn aUiiHttpaffhi imer nos 
MOgbl be pmlahfed ai Gbaring^Crofs. 

Swift* 
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A Novtt^ conduced upon one untf(yrm ptan^ 
eootaifthig a feries oF events ia familial* Mfe, in 
whick no epifodkal ftory i< interwdvtni is in ef« 
feft a protraAed x^omtAy^ not divided iift<o atftsv 
The Tame natural dtfpTay of ^hafft^^^ the fame 
focetiotts turn of dial^ue atid ag^eeubte kivohiti- 
on of incidents are eflehtial to each compofition. 
Novels of this defcription are not of many years 
Aartding in England, arivl H^em to liave fucceed* 
ed after fome interval to romance, which to fay 
iK> worTe bf it is a mod unnatural and monftroua 
produdion. The Don ^ixote of Cervantes is of 
a middle fpecics ; and the Gil B/nj^ which the 
Spaniards claim and the French have the credit 
of, is a feries of adventures rather titan a novel> 
and both tliis and Don Quixote abound in epifo^ 
dical ftories which feparaiely takqn are more pro- 
perly novels than the mother work. 

Two authors of our nation began the fafhion 
of novel-wrking, upon different plans indeed, 
but each with a degree of fuccefs, which perhaps 
has never yet been equalled ; Richardlbn difpofcd 

his 
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his fable in letterty and Fielding purfued the more 
natural mode of a continued narrationi with an 
exception liowever of certain mifcellanemit chap- 
terS| one of which he prefixed to each beok in 
the nature of a prologue, in which the autlior 
ihealcs in perfon : He has executed this To pica*- 
utntl/i that we are reconciled to the interruption 
in his indance : but I (hould doubt if it is a prac- 
tice in which an imitator would be wife to follow 
him. 

I ihould have obfervedi that modem novellfls 
have not confined thenifelves to co'pic fables or 
fuch only as have happy endings, but fometimes, 
as in the inftance ot Tbr Clahja^ wind up their 
ftory with a. tragical catailroplie v to fubjedt^ of 
tills fort perhaps the epiflolary mode of writing 
may be bed: adapted, at lead- it feems to give 
a nu>re natural fco{)e to pathetic defcriptions ; but 
there can be no doubt that fables replete with hu- 
morous fituations, chara^teriflic dialogue and 
bufV plot are better fuited to the mode, which 
Fielding has purfued in his inimitable novel of 
Tie Foundlifig^ univerfally allowed tlie* moft per- 
fect work of its fort in OBrs, or probably any other 
language. 

'rhere is a (bmething fo attrn£irve to readers of 
all defcriptions in tivefe books, %xid they have 
been fought with fnch general avidity, that an 
incredible number of publications have been pro** 
duced, and tlie feheme of circulating, libraries 
lately cfUblifhed, which thefe very publications 
feem to huve fuggeiled, having fpread them 
through the kiiigdom^ novels are now become 

the 
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the amufing ftudy of every rank and defcription? 
of people in England. 

Young minds are fo apt to be tinftured by 
what they read, that it fhould be the duty of eve- 
ry perfon who has the charge rf education, ta 
make a proper choice of books for thofe who are 
under their care ; and this is particularly necef- 
fary in refpeft to our daughters, who are brought 
up in a more confined and domeflic manner than 
boys. Girls will be tempted to form themfelves 
upon any characters, whether true or ficStitious, 
which forcibly flrike their imaginations, and no- 
thing can be more pointedly addreiled to the paf- 
fions than many of thefe novel heroines. I would 
not be underftood to accufe our modem writers^ 
of immoral defigns ; very few I believe can be 
found of that delcription ; I do not therefore ob- 
jeft to- them as corrupting the 3K)uthful mind by 
pidhjres of immorality, but I think fome amongft 
them may be apt to lead young female readers 
into afieAation and falfe charafter by ftories, where 
the manners, though highly charged, -are not in- 
nature ; and the more interefting uich ftories are^ 
the greater will be their influence : In this light 
a novel heroine, though defcribed without a faulty, 
yet, if drawn out of nature, may be a very unfit 
model for imitation. 

The novel, which of all others is formed upon 
the moft ftudied plan of morality, is Vlariffa^ and; 
few young women I believe are put under reftric- 
tion by their parents or others from gratifying 
their curiofity with a perufal of this author^ 
guided by the beft intentions, and confcious that 
the moral of his book, is fundamentally good, he 

has 
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has taken all poiBblie pains- to weave in his {lory 
incidents of fuch a tragical and zSe^mg nature, 
as are calculated to make at ftrong and lacking im- 
preflion on the youthful heart. The unmerited 
fufFerings of an innocent and beautiful young la- 
dy, who is made a model of patience and purity ; 
the unnatural obduracy of her parenta ; the infer- 
nal ans of the wretch, who violates heri and the 
fad catafh-ophe of her death, are incidents in this 
affefting ftory better conceived than executed : 
Failing in this moft eilential point, as a pi<^Vure of 
human nature, I roufl regard the novel of Clarifla 
as one of the books, which a prudent parent wilf 
put under interdiAion ^ for I think I can fay from: 
obfervation, that tfaere are more artificial pedan^ 
tic characters affiimed by fentimental Miiles in the 
vain defire of beinrg thought Clarifa Harlows^ 
than from any other fource of imitation whatfo- 
ever : I fnfpeA that k has given food to the idle , 
pa£Eion for thofe eternal fcribbHngs, which pais 
between one female friend and another, and tend 
to no good podnt of education;. I have » young 
lady in my eye, wha made her will, wrote an in- 
fcriptibn for ther plate of her own coffin> and for- 
fwore all mankhid at the age of fixteen* As ta 
the charaClers of Lovelace,, of the heroine herfelf, 
and the heroine^s parents, I take them all to be 
beings of another world. What ClariiTa is made 
todo,^ and what ihe is allowed to omit, are equal- 
ly out of the regions of nature. Fathers and mo- 
thers., who may oppofe the inclinations of their 
daughters, are not likely to profit from the ex- 
amples in this ftory, nor will thofe daughters be 
iifpofed to think the worfe of their own rights, 

or 
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of the better of their parcntfe^ fortheWack ^d 
oxlioas coia&rs In whkh tteie onnatimil charac- 
ters Jire painted. Itwifla^l Httlc to fay, that 
eiariflk'^ rrtiferics arc derhraWe from the ftike ftep 
ol> her d6p6iTient, when it \s evident that elope- 
mewt' bfccame neceflary to avokl compwifion. To 
fpeak with more precirQon ttry opinion in the cafe, 
Ithmk ClariSa dangerous cftAy to foch young per- 
ferns, whofe characters are yet to be formed, and 
itho froin natural fufceptibility may be prone to 
imitsrtion, and lite tobettrmed afide into errors: 
(rf ^Wc&axH/^v^ In fach hands, I think a book, (o 
soddfcSed t<sr the paflionsy and whre^-drawn inta 
Aich proiixhyi H not cdcuhrted to^form ehher na- 
t:nrsil ttAAtm^^v% at nataral ftile ; nor woakl I have 
fhdfii Warn df ClflcribSa to write long pedantic let^ 
ter& mtbiir bsnAdhPteeii and beg td kifs thi bun of 
iMr ^wr-hmund MammJs garttunt^ any more 
ftefl I t^ofuld wifh them to fparn at the addreiTes 
^ tk woxthy lover witk the pert faxfuh of a Mifi 

The natural temper and talents of oar children 
(hould point out to our (A>fervation and judgment 
the particular mode, in which they ought to be 
trained : The little tales told to them in infancy, 
and the books to be put into their hands in a for- 
warder age, are concerns highly worth attending 
to. Few female hearts iri early youth can bear 
being foftened by pathetic and affefting ftories 
without prejudice. Young people are all imitati- 
on, and when a girl a^mes the Pathos of Clarifia 
without experiencing the fame afflictions, or be- 
ing put to the fame trials, the refult will b^ a moft 
iniufferable affeftation and pedantry. 

TSfhatcve» 
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Whatever errors there may be in our prefem 
fyftem of education, they are not the errors of 
negleft ; on the contrary perhaps they will be 
found to confift' in over-djligence and too great 
folicitude for accompli fhment ; the diftribution of 
a young lady's hours is an analyfis of all the arts 
and fciences ;. flie fhall be a philofophcr in the 
morning, a painter at noon,, and mufician at night; 
Ihe fhall iing without a voice, pkiy without an 
ear, and draw without a talent. A variety of 
matters diftraft the attention and overwhelm the 
genius ; and thus an indifcriminate zeal in the 
parent ftops the cultivation and improvement of 
thofe particular branches, to which the talents of 
the child may more immediately be adapted. But 
if parents, who thus prefs the education of their 
children, fall into miftakes from too great anxie- 
ty, their negleA. is without eXGuie,^> who,- immerf- 
ed in diffipation, delegate to a hireling the moft 
fjicred and moft natural of all duties*: To thefe 
unprofitable and^ inconfiderate beings I fhall not 
fpeak in plain' profc, but will defire them to give 
the following little poem a perufal.' 



D O R I NX) A and her fpoufc were joined. 
As niodern men and women are. 

In matrimony not in mind, 
A fafliionable pair. 

Fine clothes, fine diamonds, and fine Iace« 
The fmarteft vis-a-vis in town. 

With title, pin-nionev, and place 
Made W^ock's pill go down. 



In 
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In decent time by Hunter's art 
The wifli'd-for heir Dorinda bore'; 

A girl camu next ; {he'd done, her part, 
Dorinda bred no more. 

Now education's care emplovs 

Dorinda*s brain ■ but ah ! the curfe, 

Dorinda's brain can't bear the noi f e ■ ' 
" Go, take 'cm to the nurfe! — " 

^ The lovely babes improve apace 

By dear Ma'amfcUe's prodigious care ; 
Mifs gabbles French with pert grimace^ 
And MaAcr Icams to fwear. 

" Swcci innocents l'** the fcrvants cry, 
** So naturalhe and flic fo wild; 

•* Laud, Nurfe, do humour 'cm-p^forwhy ; 
" 'Twerc I'm to fnub a child." 

Time runs — " "My God !*'— Dorinda cries 
" How Tiionftrouny the -girl is grown ! 

*' She hai mofcmeaning in her eyes 
" Than half the girls in town." 

Now teachers throiig; Mifs dances, fing«. 
Learns every art bciiomtli the fun, 

Scrawh, fcribbles, docs a thoofand things 
Without a tafte for one. 

Lapdognand parrots, paints. Good lack ! 

F.iiough to make Sir Jofliua jealous. 
Writes rehunVs, and has her clack 

Of fmalUthlk for the fellows : 

Mobs to the milliners for faAiions, 
Reads every tiiwdry tale that's new, 

}Ia>> litA, opiniouh, humours, pallions. 
And dictates in virtu, 

M:i'amfellc to Mifs's hand coveys 
A billet-doux ; flic's tr^s-commode. 

The Danciug-mafler's in the chaife, 
'J'hty fcowcr the northern road. 



K^^"^ 
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Away to ScottHh Itnd .they pofl, 

^Iifs tlMceibecoxae8.a iMJ^ul-wile; 
Her frolick tacr., ito Jberxoft 

Mifs is a wretch £oriife. 

Mafter meanwhtk adrmMes &ft 

In . Buxletn xnacuiers and in nice, 
And with a fcfaooUboy^s Ji^edlefs hafte;. 

Rattles the defpesatc iiice. 

Travels no doubt by .tnodcrn rules 

To fcanee, itoittkly, jmd there 
Comnvmcss adept in the fcbixils 

Of RoufTeaujuid.Voltairc. 

Returns in all the do^ergo^it 

Of Bruflels-point .attd Paris clothes, 

Buysantique ikatues ▼ampt anew. 
And bulls without ji.noiie. 

Then hey ! at diiIipation*s call 

To every «lub that:Ieads the Ion, 
Hazard's the>word ; he flies at all, 

He*s pigeon*d and undone. 

Now ^onr^. a wife, ithe dale . pretence. 
The old receipt io pay; new debts; 

He poc]ccts..City'^Madam'8 pence. 
And doubles all. his betts. 

He drains, his Aewands, racks his farms. 

Annuitizes, fines, renews. 
And every .morn, itts . lev^ fwanns 

With fvvindlers.and .with Jews. 

The guinea, loft, that was lus laft, 

Defpcrate at i length the maniac cries — 
•• This, thro* jny i brain !**. — 'tis done ; 'tis paft^ 
He fires~^he faUs-^rhe.idies ! 



No. XLVn. 
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N«>XLVII. 

T^«Vdi> yvvtUKds ;^;{n«rTdy ivTov XatftZoiint. 

HiPPONAX. 

Sn? a luife bu/batidy when pojfejjlng 
A 'wrtmus ivifey avedlock^s a hlejfmg, 

THOUGH I do not like paradoxes^ :and can 
readily acknowledge the Tcfpcft due to general 
:opinions, yet I am bold to aver to the face of all 
thofe fine gentlemen, who, if they .think as they 
a6l, will laugh me to fcorn for«the notion, that 
marriage is a meafure of fome ^confequence. I do 
not mean to fay that it is neceflary, in^the choice 
of a wife, that 'Ihe ihould be of any particiilar 
ftature or complexion, brown-or fair, tall or fhort; 
neither do I thirik a man df family need dbfolute- 
\j to irifift upon as many clear defcents, as would 
fatisfy a German 'Count, i)efore he quarters arms 
^thaladys; '.nor do r article for^fMrtunCy or.con- 
iiedtion, or any other worldly recommendationjas 
indifpenfable ; fatisfied oiily if it -will be granted 
to trie that the parties ought not to unite without 
fome mutual explanation. Tome pre^ous undsr- 
;flanding of 'each other's temper, and fome reafon- 
able grotmdof belief, -that the'eontraft they are 
about to enter into for life is likely to hold good 
to the end of the term, for wliich it fe made. 

I am 
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I am not fo ignorant of the world as not to 
know how many fpccious reafons may be given 
on the other fide of the queftion j and being fen- 
iible I have a hard point to drive, I am willing to 
conciliate my opponents by all reafonable con- 
cefiions. 

Lord Faro married to pay off a mortgage, that 
encumbered his eftate, and to difcharge certain 
debts of honour, that encumbered his mind ftill 
more: His match therefore was a match of prin- 
ciple ; and though a run of' bad luck defeated his 
good intentions towards his creditors, and though 
the vulgar manners of his lady fmelt fo ftrong of 
the city, that fhe became infupportable, yet all 
the world allowed that the meafure was judicious, 
juftifiable, and in his lordfhip's fituation indif- 
penfable. > 

Lady Bab Pettijh married Colofiel SpeBreheczuCc 
he haunted her in all aflemblies, was for ever at 
her back in the Opera-houfe, glided into the 
church when flie was at her devotions, and de- 
clared in all companies that he was determined to 
have her. Lady Bab married to be revenged 
of him ; nobody denied but (he took the right 
method, and all the world allowed that fhe had 
her revenge r The colonel is literally a fpeElre at 
-this moment. 

Zir Harry Blufter and Mifs Hornet were firft 
coufins, and though brought up together in the 
fame houfe like brother and fjfter, fquabbled and 
fought like dog and cat : Sir Harry's face bore tlie 
marks of her nails, and Mifs's head-drefs was the 
frequent vidlim of his fiiry : This young pair made 
a match in the laudable expectation of a better 

agreemem 
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agreement after wedlock : All the world applaud* 
ed their motives, and the event fiilly anfwered 
their expectation — for they parted by conf^nt. 

Old Lady Lucy Lumbago was told by a fortune- 
teller that (he fhould die a maid: When fhe was 
at lead fixty years in advance towards fulfiUing the 
prediftion, fhe drew a piece of wedding cake 
through a bride's gold ring, and dreamt of her 
own footman: She married him the next week to 
thwart the DefHnies : The footman went off with 
her ftrong-box, and left her behind to compleat 
the prophecy. 

Lord Calomel had a plentiful eftate and a very 
fcanty conflitution, but he had two reafons for 
marrying which all the world gave him credit for \ 
the firft was to get an heir, which he wanted, 
smd the .fecond was to get rid of a miftrefs he 
was tired of: He made his choice of Mifs Fro^ 
lickj and every body allowed the odds were in 
his favour for an heir : The lady brought him a 
full-grown boy at five months end ; liis lordfhip 
drove his wife out of his houfc and reinllated his 
miftrefs. 

Jack Fanciful had a blind-fide towards a fine 
eyebrow. It was his humour, and he had a right 
to pleafe himfelf : Signora Falfetta ftruck an ar- 
row to his heart from a pair of full-drawn bows, 
that would have done honour to Cleopatra her- 
fclf, whofe ftage reprefentative the Signora then 
was : Jack made overtures of a certain fort, which 
her majefty repulfed with the dignity that became 
her;. in fhort, the virtue of Cleopatra was im- 
pregnable, or at baft it was plain fhe was not eve^" 
ry body's Cleopatra. What could Jack do ? It was 

Vol. II. E ' impoffible 
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impofUble to give up the eyebrows, and k was no 
lefs ioipoiSble to have then) »pon any terms, 
but terms of honour. Jack maoried her: It 
was his humour, and ail the world allowed he was in 
thQ right to indulge it : the happy knot was tied ; 
Jack new with lips of ardour to his lovely Cleo- 
patra; the faithlefs eyebrow deferted from the 
naked forehead of its owner, and (O fad ex- 
change !) took poft uppn Jack's chin. 

Thefe, and many more than thefe, may be 
called cafes in point, and brought to prove that 
matrimony is a mere whim, a caprice c^ the mo- 
ment, ana by people who know the world treated 
with fuitable indifierence ; but ftill I mufl hope 
that fuch of my readers, at lead, who do not 
Imow the worldi or know perhaps juft fo much 
of it as not to wiih for a more intimate familiarity 
with its faihions, will think this fame bargain for 
life a bargain of fome confequence. 

The court of Catherine of Medicis, but more 
particularly that of Anne of Auftria, brought the 
charaAers of women into much greater confe- 
quence and difplay, than had before been allowed 
to them : The female genius called forth from its 
obfcurity foon afliimed its natural prerogatives i 
A woman's wit was found the fineft engine to cut 
the knot of intricacy, or if poffible to difentanr 
gle it : The bdies in that famous regency were no 
lefs fitted to direft a council than to adorn a court : 
The enlightened flate of prcfent times, and the 
refinement of modern manners, have happily dif- 
covered, that in the proper intercourfe of the 
fexes are centered all the charms of fociety ; it 
feems as if a new world had been found out with- 
in the limits of the old one: Afibciated as we 

now 
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now are, we are left without excufe when we 
midake their characters, < or betray them into un- 
fuitable connexions by difgiiiiing our own : Every 
unmarried man has time enough to look about 
him, and opportunities enough for the fulleft in<* 
formation: It can be nothing therefore but the 
mifguiding impulfe of fome fordid and unworthy 
paflion, that can be the moving caufe of fo many 
unhappy matches. I will never believe, in the 
corruption of the prefent times, though there are 
as many \nih of divorce as bills of enciofure, but 
that the hufband, I will not fay in every, but in 
almoft every, cafe is in the firft fault. It were 
an eafy thing to point out a thoufand particulars 
amongft the reigning habit$ of high life, which 
feem as if invented by the very demon of fedu£ti- 
on for his own infernal purpofes : There is not 
one of all thefe habits, which a wife man can fail 
to defpife, or an honeft man negledb to reform ^ 
no plan fo eafy as the prevention of them ; no 
fyftem fo abfurd, fo undignified, fo deftrudtive 
of all the pleafures of life; as the fyftem of dtf- 
fipation. 

Look at a man of this fort ! He has not even 
the credit of being a voluptuary ; there is not one 
feature of pleafure in his face ; all is languor, 
nonchalance and ennui, (I help out my defcription 
with French, for, thank Heaven! we hsive yet 
no words in our language to exprefs it.) The 
travels of fuch a man in the purlieus only of St. 
James's-ftreet and Pall-mall would fuffice to have 
carried him round the pyramids of Egypt : He 
might have vifited the ruins of Herculaneum in 
half the number of paces that he fpends in faun- 
£ 2 tering 
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tering up to Rotten-row : He pofts from town to 
country as if the fate of Europe^ depended on his 
difpatch; he reconnoitres t the heels of fome fa^ 
vourite hunter and returns with-the fame expedi- 
tion to town; you would- think that life or death 
depended on his fpeed, and ycni would not be 
much out in the gue6, for he has juA: kiilecf fo 
much-time .and perhaps a poft-horfe or two into 
the bargain. Are we to fuppofc there is no emu- 
lation in the ladies ? 

Is it .not poffible to employ the revenue of a 
great jeftate in a more agreeable manner ? For I 
am now fpeaking of riches in no other light, but 
as the naeaps of procuring pleafures to their owner. 
May. not every hour df life prefent ibme new or 
agreeable occupation to a m^n who is pofleffed of 
large ^fortune and knows how to ufe it ? I need 
not point out the endlefs fource of delightful em- 
ployment, which a well-projefted fyftem of im- 
jwovement muft furnifli to the man of landed pro- 
perty: This nation abounds in artifts of all de- 
feriptions ; gardening, planting, architefture, mu- 
fic, painting, the whole circle of arts are open to 
his ufe and fervice ; wherever his tafte or humour 
points, there are profeflbrs in every department of 
the higheft talents : He may feat himfelf in a pa- 
radife of his own creating, and colle£l a fociety 
to participate with him worthy the enjoyment of 
it : The capital might then be his vifiting and not 
his abiding-place; his deareft friend and the com- 
panion of his happieft hours might be his wife ; 
the duties of a parent might open frefh fourcts 
o^ delight, and I, who profefs myfelf to be an 
Obferver and a friend of mankind, might con- 
template 
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teinplate his happinefs, and cry out with the va- 
nity of an author There is one convert to my 

fyftim! 

V'pu'iU concordat et noflnim difcite tnuniu / 

^LAUDXAN, 



NO XLVIII. 



IN the plan, which I have laid down f^r 
treating of the l^^srature of the Greeks, and 
to which r have devoted part of thefe papers, I 
have thought it advifeable for the fake of per- 
fpicuity to preface the account with an abftraft 
of the Athenian hiftory within thofe feparatc 
periods, which I mean to review. In confor- 
mity to this plaA I have already brought down 
my narration to the death of Piliftratus, and 
this has been followed with a (late of the dra- 
ma at that period: I now propofe to proceed 
with the hiftory to the battle of Marathon in- 
clulive, beyond which I fhall have no occafioa 
to follpw it, and fhall then refume my account 
of the literature of the Greeks, which will com- 
prehend all the dramatic authors, both tragic 
and comic, to the death of Menander. 

At the deceafe of Pififtratus the government 

of Athens devolved quietly upon Hipparchus, 

who aflbciated his brother Hippi'as with him in 

E 3 power. 
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power. Pififtratus had two other foirs by a fe- 
cond wife, who were named Jophon and Thef- 
falus 5 the elder died in his father's life time, and 
the other, who was of a turbulent and unruly 
fpirit, did not long furvive him. 

Hipparchus was not lefs devoted to fcience and 
the liberal arts than his father had been : The 
famous Phaea, who had perfonated Minerva, 
fhared his throne, and though he communicated 
with his brother Hippias on matters of govern- 
ment, and imparted to him fo great a portion of 
authority, that they were jointly ftiled Tyrants of 
Athens, yet it feems evident that the fupreme 
power was a£lually veiled in Hipparchus j and it 
13 extraordinary, for the fpace of fourteen years, 
until his death, his governmeit was undifturbed 
by any difagreement with his brother or complaint 
from his fubjefts. 

The moft virtuous citizens of Athens, in the 
freeft hours of their republic, look back upon 
this reign as the moft enviable period in their hif- 
tory. rlato bimfelf aflerts that all the fabulous 
felicity of the golden reign of Saturn was realiz- 
ed under this of Hipparchus : Thucydides gives 
the fame teftimony, and fays that his government 
W4S adminiftered without envy or reproach : The 
tradition of the eolden days of Hipparchus was 
delivered down through manv generations, and 
became proverbial with the Athenians. A prince, 
who had deferved fo well of letters, was not like- 
ly to be forgotten by poets, hiftorians, or philo- 
fophers 5 but fuch was the public tranquillity un- 
der his adminiilration, that the patriots and de- 
claimers for freedom in the moft popular times 
have not fcrupled to acknowledge and applaud it. 

Hipparchus 
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Hipparchus not only Pigmented the colledlion 
of books in the {niblic libr^i but engaged feve- 
ral eminent authors to refide at Athens : He took 
Simonides of Ceos into his pay at a very high fti- 
pend, and fent a fifty-oared galley for Anacreon 
to Teos, inviting him with many princely gifts to 
live at hvs court : He caufed the poems of Homer 
to be publicly recited at the great afiembly of the 
Panathenxa, smd is generally fuppofed to have 
Aiggefted the plan of (^le&ing the Mattered rhap- 
fodies of the Iliad and Odyj&y, fo happily exe- 
cuted by his fidher. His private hours he devot- 
ed to the focFety of men of letters, and on thefe 
occafions was accompanied by Simonides the \yr\t 
poet, Onomacritus, Anacreon and others. He 
did not confine his attention to the capital of his 
empire, but took a method, well adapted to the 
times he lived in, of reforming the underftand- 
ings of his more diftant and lefs cnlighteneditibi' 
jeds m the villages, by eroding in conspicuous 
parts of thdr ftreets or market-places fiatu^ of 
the god Mencury, placed upon terms or podeftait, 
on which he caufed to be Infcr3>cd fome brief, 
featence or maxim, fuch as-— ijoow tAjfeff^^Lave 
Jufike — Be faithful U ^ friend^'-^ao^ others of 
the like general utility. 

It is, not eafy to deviie a proieA better calctdated 
ftn* the edification of an ignorant people than theie 
fhort but comprehenfive ieatences, ip eafy to be 
retained in the memory, and which, bemg ro* 
commended both by royal and divine authority^ 
claimed univerial attention and refpefi. 

This excellent and moft amiable prince was af* 

faffinaited by Harmodius and Ariftqgiton, and a 

E 4 revolution 
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revolution being in the end effefted favourable to 
the popular government of Athens, the affaffins 
were celebrated to all pofterity as the afferters of 
liberty and the deliverers of their country* Of 
all the rulers of mankind, who have fallen by 
the hand of violence, how few have been facri- 
ficed in the public fpirit of juftice, and how ma- 
ny have fallen by the private ftab of revenge \ 
When we contemplate the elder Brutus brandiih- 
ing the dagger of Lucretia, we cannot help re- 
collecting that Tarquinius Superbas had murdered 
his brother. Hipparchus is faid to have put an 
afiront upon Harmodius's fifter by difmiiBng her 
from a religious proceffion, in which fhc was 
walking at the fefllval of the Panathenaea : Har- 
modius was the handfomeff youth in Attica, and 
the prince is by the fame account charged with 
having conceived an unnatural pafiion for him, in 
which he was repulfed. if this account were to " 
be credited in the whole, it would be an incident 
of fo unmanly a fort on the part of Hipparchus^ 
as to leave an everlafting mark of difgrace upon a 
charafter, otherwife meritorious. 

The general prevalence of a turpitude,, which 
neither the religion nor the laws of Greece aftu- 
ally prohibited, may induce our belief of the 
charge againft Hipparchus, as far as concerns 
Harmodius *, but the fuppofed infult to the fifter 
is irreconcileable to his charaAer. It were far 
more natural to fuppofe his refentment ihould 
4iave been pointed againft Ariftogiton, who was 
the favorite of Harmodius ; fuch circumftances as 
we have now related would have carried their own 
confutation upon the face of them, even though 

hiftorians 
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hiftorians had not greatly varied in their accounts 
of the tranfaftionj but when fo refpeftable an 
author as Plato gives the narrative a turn entirely 
oppofite to the above, whiHl modem hiftorians 
have only retailed vulgar errors without examin- 
ing teftimonies of better credit, I hope I may be 
allowed the equitable office of fumming up the 
evidences in this myfterious tranfaftion, for the 
purppfe of refcuing a moft amiable charafter from 
mifreprefentation. 

Plato in his Hipparchus fays — That the current 
account above given was not the account believed and 
adopted by people of the beji condition and repute ; that 
the infult vulgarly fuppofed to have been put upon the 
Jjfter of Harmodius by^ Hipparchus nuns ridiculous 
and incredible upon the face rf^ it ; that Harmodius 
nvasthe difciple of Ariflogitony ,a man of ordinary rani 
and condition ; . that there ivas a mutual affe^on be* 
ttve'en the pupil an£his mafter; that they had admit" 
ted into their fociety a young Athenian of di/lin6liony 
nvhofe name had efcaped his memory y of whom they 
were very fond <^ and whom they had by 4heir converfa^ 
tion andinflruBtonsimpreJfeA'mth high ideas oftneir 
talents and erudition ; that this yoiing Athenian hav" 
ihg found accefsto theperfon of Hipparchus^ attached 
hin^elf to his fociety and began to fall off from his 
refpcil for. his former preceptors y and even treated 
their inferiority of.underflanding^ with contempt and 
ridicule ; .that thereupon they conceived fi^ch hatred 
and refentment againfl the prince for this preference 
fhewn^ by^ their pupil for his company ^ and for the 
method he had 'taken of mortifying their vanity ^ that 
they determined upon difpatcbing Hipparchus by ajfaf 
^ridtioh^ which they accordingly effeffed, 

E 5 Juftin 
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Juftin gives a diflferent account and Csys — Tbat 
the affront was p,ut upon the ftfier of Harmodius not 
hy lupparchus but by }iis brother Diocles ; that Har-' 
modius with his friend Ariflogiton entered into a eori'^ 
/piracy for cutting off all the reigning family at once^ 
and pitched upon the feftival of the Panathenaa as a 
convenient time for the execution if their plot ^ the ci» 
tizens being then allowed to wear arms ; that the com^' 
plete execution of their deftgn vsas fruflrated by one 
of their party being obferved in eamefl difcourfe with 
Hipj^y which occafioned them to fufpeEl a dtfcovery^ 
andfo precipitated their attack before they were ready p 
that in this attach however they chanced upon Hippar^ 
cbuSf and put him to death* 

There are other accounts {lUl diffexing from 
thefci but they have no colour of probability, and 
only prove an uncertainty in the general ftory. 

Plutarch relates — That Venus appeared to Hip-- 
Parchus before his affqffi nation in a dream^ and from 
a phial, which fbe held in her hand, J^rinkled his 
face with drops of blood. Herodotus alfo fays — 
That he was warned $y a vifion on the eve of his 
murder^ being addrejfed in fleep by a man ofextraor' 
dinary flature. and beauty, in verfes of an enigmatical 
import, which be had thoughts of confulting the inters 
preters upm next morning, but aftemtmrds pajfed it 
off with contempt as a vapour of the imaginatio/i, and 
jell a facrifice to his incredulity. 

This at leaft is certain, that he governed the 
capricious inhabitants of Attica with fuch perfe^ 
temper and diicretion, that their tranquillity was 
ivithout interruption i nor does it appear that 
the people, who were erecting ftatues and tro- 
phies to his murderers^ in commemoration of the 

glorious 
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glorious re-eftabliihment of their freedom^ coutd 
charge him with one iingie aA of oppreffion ; 
and perhaps if Hif^as, ^o fiirvived him, had 
not galled them with the yoke of his tyranny dur- 
ing the few years he ruled in Athens after the 
d^ith of Hipparchus, the public would not have 
joined in ftUing^thofe afiaflins the deliverers of 
their country, who were known to be guided by 
no <other motives than private malice and re- 
ientoi^ut. 

Harmodius was killed on the ipot ; Ariftofi« 
ton fled and was feized in his flight. The part 
which Hippias had now ta a£^ was delicate in 
the extreme i he was either to punifh with f uch 
rigour^ as might fccure his authority by terror, 
or endear himfelf to the people by the virtue of 
forbearance ; He had the experience of a long sk{-> 
nMniftratfoncondu^bed by bis brother on the twit 
deft and BMift merciful principles ; and, if theie 
aflaffins had been without accomplices,, it is rea« 
ibnable to fuppoTe he would not have reverfed z 
(VAem of governmenc, which had been found €0 
fuccefsfiiU but as it appeared that Harmodius 
and Ariflogiton were joined by others in their {dot, 
he thought the Athenians were no longer to be 
ruled by gentle means, and that ho other alter- 
native remained, buttorefi^ his power^ or en- 
force it with rigour^ 
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NO XLIX. 

HIPPIAS began his meafures by putting 
Ariftogiton to the torture ; he fcizcd the perfon 
ofLexna a courtezan, who was -in the fecret of 
the confpiracy, but whilft he was attempting to 
force her to a confeffion, (he took the refolute 
method of preventing it by biting oflTher tongue. 
Ariftogiton with revengeful cunning impeached 
feveral courtiers and intimates of the tyrant. 
Athens now became a fcene of blood ; executions 
were multiplied, and many principal citizens fuf- 
fered death, till the informer having fatiated his 
vengeance upon aH who were obnoxious to him 
. or friendly to Hippias, at length told the tyrant 
that he had been made the dupe of falfe accufati- 
ons, and triumphed in the remorfe that his con- 
feffion occafioned : Some accounts add that he 
de&red to whifper to Hippias, and in the adl fud- 
denly ieized his ear with his teeth, and tore it 
from his head. 

Hippia& henceforward became a tyrant in the 
worft fenfe of the word •, he racked the people 
with taxes, ordered all the current coin into the 
royal cofftrs upon pretence of its debafement, and 
for the period of three years continued to opprefs 
the ftate by many grievous methods of exadlion 
and mifrule. His expulfion and efcape at length 
fet Athens free, and then it was that the Athe- 
nians began to celebrate the aftion of Harmo- 
dius and Ariftogiton with rapture and applaufe ; 

from 
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from this period they were regarded as the favi- 
ours of their country j. a public cdift was put forth^ 
diredting that no flavc, or perfon of fervilc con- 
dition, fhould in future bear the names of thefe 
illuftrious citizens ; affignments were made upon 
the Prytaneum for the maintenance of their de- 
icendants, and order was given to the magiilrate 
ftiled Polemarchus to fiiperintend the iflue of the 
public bounty ; their pofterity were ta rank in all 
public fpedtacles and proceflions as the firft mem-* 
bers of the ftate, and it was delivered in charge 
to the fuperintendants of the Panathenaea, that 
Harmodius and Ariftogiton fhould be celebrated 
in the. recitations chaunted on that folemnity. 
There* was a popular odie or fong compofed for 
this occaiion, which was conftantly performed on 
that feftival) and is fuppoTed to have been written 
by Calliftratus : I grew fo great a favourite with 
the Athenians, that it became a general fafhion to 
fing it at their private entertainments ; fome frag- 
ments of the comic poets are found to allude to 
it, and fome paflages in the plays of Ariflophanes. 
It is a relick of fo curious a fort, that, contrary 
to the praftice I fhall ufually obferve, I fhail here 
infert it in the original with, a tranflation. 
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*aV •ipi3'» «Ai«i tmrtu %tvf tiwt 

Kf U noi doul, otf r Ml bdoff'S 

ffariMdliia If HOC UUU 
Bttt with Tioy'f aonqfmnn nmoy'd 

To Come mmt luippx cot(t 

BifMl them the mfrtWi myftic bougln 

Aad wtvcyour (Word* tround, 
For (o th^Y wuck the tjrrMt iow^ 

And ib clicir fwordi were bound. 

ycrpcciMl ob|cdi of onr love 

The pfttrioc ^ QuM be. 
Who io Mioervi*! (kcred grove 

8trttck aad (ct Atbent free. 

The four hft Unet of thit ode tre <|uoted bjr 
AtbentBUfi tnd I aifo find nmoogft the ndulatoiy 
verfei made m commemomtion of thoTe ilhiftri- 
out tjrranniddet n dHUcb written bf Sicnonidea 
of Ceof| congratobting wkh the Atbeniana on 
their deliverer from the tyranny of Hbparchui : 
Thit poet i« made fiunout to pofterity for hii me- 
morjTf which was almoft miraculous i it if to be 
lamented that it (hould fail to remind him of fuch 
a patron and benefaAor. The iinei are not worth 
tranilating i the author and the fubjeA rcileft no 
honour upon each other. 

The firft ftatueii which the Athenian artiftt 
ever caft in metal^ were the bra;ieo ftatuei ereA^ 

ed 
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ed in honour of Harmodius and Ariftogiton^ in 
the firft year of Olymp. Ixviii. thirteen years af» 
ter the murder of tiipparchus, when Uagoras 
was archon, and the memorable sera of Rome» 
when Tarquinius Superbus was dethroned and 
expelled : They were confpicuottfly phced in the 
forum of Athens, and it was a curious event, af- 
ter the revolution of five centuries^ diat the fta* 
tue of the younger Brutus, when he had killed 
Cxfar, was placed between thefe very ftatues^ 
erected, in the year when his anceftor expelled 
the; Tarquins : They were the workmanihip of 
Antenor \ and Xerxes, when he plundered Athens, 
removed them out of Greece from other motives 
fMTobably than of refpeA to their intrinfic merit : 
they were in fucceeding time reftored to the city, 
but whether by Alexander after, his defeat of 
Darius, by Antiochus, or by the munificence, of 
Seleucus, authorities are not agreed ; I am in- 
clined to think they were given bick by Seleucus. 
There were two othei^ ofthe fame materials af- 
terwards caft by Critias, and again two others, the 
workmanMp of the celebrated Praxiteles. PKny 
fays thefe laft-mentioned ftatues were of confum- 
mate beauty and excellence, and there is reafon 
to think they were the firft performances of that 
great matter in metal The honour of a ftatue in 
brafs was rarely decreed by the Athenians to any 
of their moft illuftrious citizen^ and few other 
inftances occur, except one to Solon, and one to 
Conon for his fervices againft the Lacedaemoni- 
ans. The expedient made ufe of to perpetuate 
the heroic cohftancy of Leaena was ingenious, for 
as it was not fitting to ereft a public ftatue to a 

courtezao^^ 
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courtezan^ theydevifed the figure of a lionefs in 
alluiion toEer name, which they caft in brafs, 
and without a tongue In memory of the refolute 
method fhe had taken to prevent confeffion 5 this 
figure was placed in the porch of the citadel, 
where it kept its flation for many generations. 

Pififlratus and his fons maintained their ufur- 
pation during a period of fixty-eight years, includ- 
ing thofe of PififtratusV feceflions from Athens : 
Had Hippias fKared the fate of his brother, their 
annals would have been unftained by any other 
aft of violence or injuftice, except that of reviv- 
ing a regal authority, which by gradual revoltiti- 
CHis had been finally abolifhed. The meafures of 
Hippias during the time he reigned alone^ which 
fcarce exceeded three years, blafted the merits of 
hiis predeceflbrs, and imbittered the minds oFthe 
Athenians againfl his family to the . lateft pofte- 
rity* 

Clifthenes and Ifagoras, two rich and leading 
citizens, finding themfdves unfafe under his go^ 
vernment, left Athens and took fhelter amongft 
the Phocians. They were in faft no lefs ambiti- 
ous than hiinfelf, turbulent partifans, and. tho' 
they proved the inftruments of extricating their 
country firom his tyranny, they were no more 
aftuated by a pure love of liberty, as a general 
principle, than Harmodius. and his accomplice 
were, when they aflafiinatedHipparchus. 

The ftate of Laced 2emon both in point of re- 
source and of its alliances, was at this time in con- 
dition to aflume a leading fhare hi the afiairs of 
Greecej and it was the firft objeft of Clifthenes 
and Ifagoras to engage the Lacedxmonians in their 

party 
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party for the emancipation of Athens ; to carry 
this point with a people, fo jealous of the Athe- 
nian greatnefs, required feme engine of perfuafion 
more powerful than philanthropy or the diftates 
of common juftice ; the Temple of Delphi open- 
ed a refource to them, and by a feafonable Bribe 
to the Pythia they engaged her to give fuch reft 
ponfesi^to her Lacedaemonian clients on all occafi- 
ons, as &ould work upon theif fuperftition ta 
accord to their wiQies. 

The pliot fiicceeded, and an expedition was fet 
on foot for the expulfion of Hippias, fan£tified by 
the authority of Apollo, but it mifcarried ; the 
effort was repeated, and when things were in that 
doubtful poflure as feemed ta menace a fecond dif^ 
appointment, chance produced the unexpeded^ 
fuccefs. Hippias and his adherents, forefeeing 
that the capital would be invefted, fent their wo- 
men and children to a place of better (ecurity^ 
and the whole party fell i^to the hands of the 
enemy. Such hoftages brought on a treaty, and 
the parent confented to renounce his power for 
the redemption of his children 5 Hippias upon this 
retired from Athens to the court of his kinfman 
HegeMratus, in the city of Sigeum^ in the Troade. 
en the Aiiaitic coafl« 



NoL. 
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CLISTHENES and Ifagom had now^e^ 
fefied a complete revolntaon in iv9oar cflibertj^ 
but being men of ambitaoos fpbiir and- of equai 
pretenfions, th^fiate uras ibon throurti into freib 
convulfion bj their fa£bion9v Cliflbtiies made his 
court to the people, Ifagoras again had recour£b 
to the Lacedaemonians* 

hsLCtdxwiQay always diipoied t0 contronl the 
growing cowfeqnence of her nerghbonrs, and 
feniible of the bad policy of her late meafiireSf 
had opened her eyes to the folly of expelling 
Hippia6> upon the ferged refponfes^ of the Pythia^ 
of whofe corruption and bUe dealing ihe had 
now the proofs : (he complied with the reqnifi- 
tions of Ifagoras fo far as related to her inter£e- 
rence at laFge, but in the mode of that interfe- 
rence iheby no means met his wiffaes, for it was 
immediately refolved to invite Hippias into Spar-* 
ta, where he was publicly acknowledged and re- 
ceived, and a herald fent to Athens wkh a haugh* 
ty meilage to Cliflhenes and his pauty. The 
Athenians^ intimidated and divided, threw themi- 
lelves upon new and defperate refources, fending 
anembaSy, or rather petition, to the Perfian fa- 
trap Artaphemes, brother of the reigning king 
Darius, and governor of Lydia. 

The Perfian had not at this time ever heard 
the name of Athens, and peremptorily demanded 
homage i the ambafiadors yielded to the demand, 

but 
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bat the ftate revoked it at their return with in- 
dignation ; for the Corinthians bad in the mean 
time taken meafures very favourable to their in- 
tercfts, by fcparating from the Lacedaemonian 
alliance and protefting ftrongly againft the pro- 
polal of reftoring Hippias ; thdr oppofition fcems 
to have been founded in principle, having lately 
experienced a tyranny of the fame fort in their 
own pcrfonsy and they carried their point by 
compelling Hippiasto return in defpair to Sigeum, 
from wheiice he betook himfeif to Lamj^acus, 
where he began to cabal in the court of JEantides 
the tyrant, who was in great favour with the 
Perfian monarch. By this channel Hippias in- 
troduced himfeif to Darius, and with all the in- 
veteracy of an exiled fovereign, not abated by 
age or length of abfence, became a principal in« 
ftnjment for promoting his expedition into Greece, 
which concluded in the memorable battle of Ma* 
rathon, at which he was prcfent, twenty yeara 
after his c^pulfion. 

St was fortunate for the liberties of Athens^, 
that when ihe fent her embafly to Artaphemes, 
he required as an indifpenfable condition of hi& 
aid that Hippias fhould be re-eftablifhed in his. 
tyranny, A more dangerous ftep could not have 
been refolved upon than this of inviting the affif- 
tance of the Periian, and in this applauded aera 
of liberty it is curious to remark fuch an mftance 
of debafement, as this embafly into Lydia i The 
memory however of paft oppreffion was yet ioo 
frefli and poignant to fufier the Athenians to fub- 
mit to the condition required, and nothing re- 
mained but to prepare themfdves to face the re- 

f^ntment 
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fentment of this mighty power : With this view 
they gave a favourable reception to Ariftogaras 
the Milefian, who was canvafiing the feveral ftates 
of Greece to fend fupplies to the lonians, . then 
on the point of falling under the dominion' 
of Perfia ; Laeedxmon had refufed to liften to him,, 
and peremptorily difmifled him out of their terri- 
tory : From Athens he obtained the fuccours he 
folicited, in twenty gillies well manned and ap- 
pointed : The Athenian fbrces, after fome fuccefs- 
ful operations, fuffered a^ defeat by fea, and the 
breach with Perfia became incurable. Before the 
ftorm broke immediately upon Athens^ the Per- 
fian armies were employed againft the frontier co- 
lonies and iflands of Greece with uninterrupted 
fuccefs : They defeated the Hioenician fleet and 
reduced Cyprus ; many cities on the Hellefpon- 
tic coafl were added to their empire j in the con- 
fines of the. Troade feveral places were taken ; im- 
preffions were made upon Ionia and jEolia by the 
forces of Artamenes and Otanes, and in further 
procefs of the war the rich and beautiful city- of 
Miletus was befieged and taken, and the inhabi- 
tants of both fexes removed into the Perfian ter- 
ritory, and colonized upon^new lands : The ifles 
of Chios, Lefbos and Tenedos fhared the fame 
fate,, and not a city in Ionia, that, had been in- 
volved in the defeftion, but was fubjefted in its 
turn:: In the Hellefpont and Propontis every 
thing on the European fhore was reduced, toge- 
ther with the important flation of Chalcedon ; the 
llkl fuccefs followed their arms in the Thracian 
Gherfonefus. Thefe operations were fucceeded 
by the next year's campaign under the conduft of 

Mardonius, 
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MardoniuSy the fon of a fifter of Darius, a young 
and inexperienced general ; andthe check, which 
the power of Perfia received this year by the 
wreck and difperfion of their fleet off the coaft of 
Macedonia, under Mount Athos, in the Singi- 
tic bay, afforded the firft fcafonable refpite from 
the ill-fortune of the war. 

At length the formidable torrent, which had 
fo long threatened Athens at a diftance,- feemed 
ready to burft upon her, and furely a more un- 
equal conteft never occupied the attention of man- 
kind. Mardonius, who had been fo unfuccefs- 
ful in his firft campaign, was now fuperfeded, 
and the vaft army of Perfia was put under the 
Joint command of Datis a Mede, and the youn- 
ger Artaphernes, nephew to king Darius and Ton 
to the PrefeiH: of Lydia. Thefe commanders pur- 
fued a different route by -fea from what Mardo- 
nius had taken, avoiding the. unlucky coaft of 
Macedonia, and falling upon Euboea in the neigh- 
bourhood of Attica by a ftrait courfe through the 
:ffigcan Sea Having reduced the city of Cary- 
ftus, they laid fiege to Eretria the capital of Eu- 
boea; the Athenians had reinforced the garrifon 
with four thoufand troops ; but although the 
Eretrians for a time ftood refolutely to the defence 
of their city, it was given up by treac -^ y on the 
ftventh day and pillaged and deftroyed in a moft 
barbarous nianner, the very terpples b^ing involv- 
ed in the common ruin and conflagration. 

Having ftruck this ftroke of terror under the 
very eye of Athens, the Perfians embarked their 
troops, and paffing them over the narrow chan- 
nel, which feparates Attica from Euboea, landed 

for 
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for the firft time on Athenian ground, tnd en« 
camped their vaft army upon the fandy plain of 
Marathon. 

Hippiasi who had been now twenty years in 
exile, and in whofe aged bofom the firet of am- 
bition were not yet extinguifhcd, accompanied 
the Perfian forces into his native countryt and 
according to the moft probable accounts was 
llain in ^ion. If any death can be glorious in a 
guikycauici this of Hippias may be fo account- 
ed| to have brought three hundred thoufand 
men in arms, after a career of viAory, landed 
' them on the Athenian territory, and there to 
have put the very cxiftence of his country to the 
ifllie of a combat, was an aAoniihing effort both 
of mind and body, at a period of lite which hu- 
man nature rarely attains to. Ten thoufand 
Greeks under the command of Miltiadcs difcom- 
fited this overgrown hod in a pitcht buttle upon 
an open plain, where all the Perfian numbers 
could aft I but it has often happened that a fmall 
band of difciplined warriors have worfted an irre- 
gular multitude, how great foever. The army 
of Darius was broken and repulfcd | fix thoufand 
were left on the field, and the fugitives returned 
into Afia overwhelmed with ihame and difap^i 
pointmen^ 

This memorable day eftablifiied the liberty 
and the glory of Athens, and from this we are 
to look forward to the moft illuminated age in the 
annals of mankind. Though Hippias had feveral 
children, who furvivcd him, yet as his dcTcen- 
dants never gave any further difturbance to the 
liberties and conftitution of Athcnsj we are hence- 
forward 
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forward to confider the race of Pififtratus as hif« 
torically extin£t. 

The friend of freedom, who reviews them as 
t3rrants, will difinifs them with reproach; we^ 
who have regarded them only as patrons of lite* 
ratuffiy may takeleaye of them with a figh. 



N° LI. 



Grails ingtnlum ; Gratis dedit on rotundi>^ 
Mufa hqui, pneter laudem nullius avaris. 

(HoRAT.) 

^ H £ advances, which the drama had made 
within the period now reviewed, were confider- 
able; for the tragic poets Pratinas, Chaerilus, 
Phrynichus and JBlfchylus were in pofleffion of 
the ftage, whilft Epicharmus and Phormis in Si- 
cily, Chionides, Dinolochus, Evetes, Euxenides, 
Mylus and others in Attica, were writing come-^ 
dy. Bacchus and his Satyrs were expelled, and 
a new fpecies of compofition, built upon fhort fii- 
blcs feledled from the poems of Homer, fucceed* 
ed to the village mafque, and numbers of inge- 
nious competitors began to apply themielves to 
the work. 

The/pis had been afting tragedies, but Thefpts. 
was one of thofe early dramatifts, who come un-> 

dcr 
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der the defcriptioh of Olm^t AiV^vr*!-, writers about 
Bacchus. 

Pratinus fucceeded Thefpis, and wrote fifty 
tragedies, if they may be fo called, when two and 
thirty of the number were Satyric^ or allufive to 
the fatyrs. He was a Peloponnefian of .the cele- 
brated city of Phlius, but reforted to Athens for 
-the purpofe of reprefenting his dramas^ He en- 
tered the liAs with Chaerilus and ^£fchylus about 
the time of Olymp. Ixx. fome years antecedent 
to the battle of Marathon : He bore away the 
prize from his competitors with one compofition 
only 5 on all other occafions ^he faw the palm de- 
creed to the fuperior merit or better intereft of 
his rivals. 

Plays were ftill e^aiibited upon fcaflFolds or in 
booths, where the fpeftators as well as the per- 
formers were placed, till upon the reprefcntation 
of one of Pratinas*s tragedies the fcafFolding broke 
down under the weight of the crowd, and much 
mifchief enfued upon the accident: From this 
time the Athenians fet about building a theatre in 
proper form and of more folid materials, and the 
drama, like the edifice, afliimed a more dignified 
xhara(Sicr and a better conftru(^ion. 

Pratinas ftruck out a confiderable improvement 
in the orcheftral part of his drama, by revoking 
the cuftom of allowing the minftrels to join in 
the chaunt or drain with the chorus, and fufler- 
ing them only to accompany with their pipes : The 
recitative was by this alteration given more dilVm^t- 
ly to the audience, and the clamorous confufion 
of voices avoided : The people however, not yet 
weaned from their old prejudice for the noify Bac- 

chonalian 
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chanalian jibngs of their village oiaifques, oppofed 
themfelves violently againft tbi$ refined innovatidri, 
and the whole theatre was thrown into confufloh^ 
when in the midfi of the tumult Pratinas appear- 
ed on the (hige in peribn, and in a kind of Salian 
long, accompanied with dancings addrefled hit 
audience to the following effeft. 

P R A T I N A A 

tVHAT means this tumult ? Wh^ this iag<? 

What thunder {hakes di* Athenian (lage i 

*1'U frantic Bromius bids me fing, 

He tunet the pipi:» be Imites tlie ftring; 

The Dryads with their chief accord, 

Submit and hail the drama^s lord. 

BeftiU! and let diHratSUon ceafc, 

Nor tlms prophane the Mufc's peace ; 

By iacred fiat 1 preiide 

The minftrefs maAer and hie guide; 

He, whiJft the choruS'Qrains proceed t 

Sliall follow with refjwnfive rccd ; 

To meafur'd notes whilll they advance. 

He in wild maze ihaii lead the dance : 

So generals in the front appear, 

Whild mulic echoes from the rear. 

Now (ilence each difcordant found ! 

For fee, with ivy chaplet crown'd,. 

Bacchus appears! He fpeaks in me 

Hear, and obey the god*s decree ! 

(Ex Atiienjeo.) 

PhrymchuSi the tragic poet, was the fon ot 
JMelahthus and the difciple of Thefpis : Suidas 
thinks there was another of the name, fon of 
Choroclesy who alfo wrote tragedies, but there is 
reafon to think he is in an error. Tliis Phryni- 
chus firft introduced the meafure of tetrametres4 
this he did hecaufe the trochaic foot is moft pro<^ 
per for dancingi and the drama of this age was 

Vol. IL F accompanied 
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Accompanied with chnccf chau^flcriAicand cxpb- 
liatof7 of the fable. There were rnaAeri profcmtU 
ly for the pun^fc of conit)0(ing and teaching 
thefe daricrsi and in fbme in(lanee% the author 
performeil in (lerfon ; hence it was that tlie early 
dramatifli were called 'o^y.nrttftf or Danccrj. 
"When trage<ly was in a m^re improved (inXc^ and 
the Iniflnciii wa<i no longer conciliated by dance 
and f|>r^laclet i>ii^ committed to dialos^uct they 
changed the tetramrtroi to iamhiciii which AriAo- 
tie obferves were fit for ficclamation rather than 
(inging with the accompaniment of the dance. 

Thiff author wa% the firA who produced the fr* 
mak mafk upon the frcnc \ he trK>k upon himfclf 
theta^lcof inOru^ting the dancrr» and ixrrformed 
in perfon^ accordin^^ly we find him buricfqued by 
Ariilophanen in hi^ laft fcene of The Wnfps^ on 
account of his extravagant grOiculationft— /A 
Jlrikej (ind flutters ^hy% the old humourift ThiUi- 
cleon, iHeacock* he capers wto the n\r^ nntlhuki 
tip hu heels /♦ the flars : 'Whilft Thiloclcon \% ca- 
pering on the fbge after thin Lfhiont the fon, 
who w on the fccnc, obfervrn— »27'// is ml nffihty^ 
it is ififunity. It is either the plot «f a tragedy^ rr- 
plie» the fervanti or the caprice of a mndinan ; give 
him hellebore ; the matins hjldr himfrlf. 

Dancing wa% fo efl^ntiat a (mrt of the (\r^ Ae- 
nic fpe^laclcy and the people were fo attached to 
their old bacchanalian cuiiomA, that the early re- 
former! of the tragic drama found it no eafy taik 
to make the dance accord to the fubjr^t of tin: 
fcenc and weave it into the fable. Thin wa^ gene- 
rally underOoocl to be done under the direction of 
the poet, and in many cafei he was iyrinci|>al per- 
former 
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fbnner in perfon^ but where an author was not 
competent to this part of his duty, he called in 
the affiftance of a profeft ballet-tnafterj who form- 
ed dances upon the incidents of the drama, and 
inftrufted the chorus how "to _perform them. 
There is a very eminent profeflbr of this art upon 
record, named Telefles^ who had the honour of ar 
. ftatue decreed to him, which was confpicuoufly 
placed within the theatre,'whilft thofe X)f -the moft 
celebrated poets were not admitted to a nearer ap- 
pr6ach than the ftqw or poi^ico. Thcfe dances 
prevailed ^till after the time of jEfchylus, when 
they were finally laughed out of faihion by the 
parody of the fatyrical comedy. 

Though the fate of Phrynichus's tragedy on the 
6iege of Miletus has been frequently mentioned, 
I cannot here omit the (lory. This beautiful city 
had been lately (acked bythe-Perfian troops; it 
was the capital and^prideof Ionia, -a very antient 
colony of the Athenians, Tettled by Neleus, fbn 
of Codrus, the laft and moft beloved of their 
kings : Of its riches and renown Strabo tells us 
the account would ^exceed belief; it had given 
birth to men illuftrious for fcicnce mid for mifitary 
iame : Thales, Anaximander and Anaxrmenes in 
fucceffion had been.natives of Miletus ; Hecataeus 
the hiftorian-waslwrn therer, as w<»re his contem- 
poraries Hifliaeus and Arifkigara^ celebrated men, 
who took fo great a lead in the afiairs of the loni- 
ans introductory to the invafion of the Perfians, 
^ and to whofe confpicuous talents even Darius him- 
\ felf, when exulting attheir death, gave the ho- 
nourable tribute of his applaufe. 

Such was the city, upon whofe deplorable fate 
• Phrynichus founded his tragedy; the fpedlacle 

F 2 d\ffQ\N^ 
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di^lved his audience into tears ; the national and 
a^e^ing fc^ne operated on the fenfibility of the 
Atheni^ms. ia^ ferif^i^ a «naoner, that the magif- 
tracy thought it a c^c fit for their interfereoce, 
and by .public ediA prohibited any author in fu-i 
ture ta touch i^pon th^ melancholy fubjeiSt : Nor 
was this all, they put a heavy fine upon the poet. 
His judgment certainly -wanted corredion; but it 
&Quld have been tt^c corre^Uon of an indifirretion 
rattier than of ^ crime : As. the tragedy, like its 
fubieiVf is long ilnce perijQbed, wecaunot proper-* 
ly qecide upon the feverity of the ti}i£t ; it muO: 
l^e owned the Qvent was too recent and domedic ; 
the idea of Aich a city in £lames» de^udtion of 
its temples and the xnafiacre of its inhabitants, 
ip^py of whom perhaps ha4 friends and relations 
^rdqitat the fpe^acle, was not to be fupported. 
It Is not the province of the drama to attack the 
ixumao heart with f^ich realities ; the whole regi* 
<pn oi^ invention is open to its choice, free to work 
its jnoral purpofes by pity or by terror ; but if a 
plot is .to be con{b:ii£ted upon truth, the tragic 
niftory is to be taken from time far diflant, or 
from fcenes out of the fpe<£lator'$ knowledge. 
ile^ere nan, f^^^^gP'^ ^^ ^V^ poet's mottq ; if he 
terrinesjk let him not rend the heart ; if he fbftens, 
let him not feduceit: The man, who is melted 
with pity, becomes as a child, but he is the cliild 
of his poet, and has a claim upon him for the 
protection of a paretxt. 

This author exhibited a fiimous. tragedy^ enti- 
tled PyrrhiciJ}^^ or the Dance of armed Soldiers : 
The Athenians were charmed with the martial 
manner^ in which he condudhd this fpe^acle, 

and 
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and ^liaiT (ays they made him their general, and 
put him at the head of their array for his (kill and 
addrefs in the perfofmance: If it were fo, it 
would feem to have been* the fate of Phrynichus 
to be pani(h4?4 wkbput mercgify. . and, r^vifarded 
without merit ; but the aqeccfote ,docs,po.t o&tain 
with good critics, ah$ it is clear that tlie poet 
lived m a ttftbf e tarty peribd'tKah ^h^yhichtii the 
general, for the lowefV date we have of him, 
whom- we are fpeaking of, is the circumftance 
giireabyP4titarchin.hii^Theitiffl:dcks, tte. That 
in Olytnp. Ixxv. 4. Phrynkrhtis bdre ^wav tlie 
piiw 4?iti^}U!5 trage(ly {bro'bilily f1^ PbAHlffa) i\\ 
csttti^tssnx ^ta-Theiii^fVcftle^j wlio w^s ^t the 
Qhsv^K^llii l-e^fifht^tibni Jild Who in <^ohime- 
ttxbration tilkri^f fel Aip rhe iblldWittg lAfbriptloh: 
-ii3TS«fe^fftjrf/^/ J^ d^ fkr^ ff Phreari waf dt ihe- 
^9^if Phij$dchu^ fiUtde thi irkgedf^ affd AdifHan- 

\ Froni&ii ipby vf The Hamffit j^fchylns took 
th^'didfigaipf hl» fmhigi wtt^^ of TU P^^fii^ ' 
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W^ hunc perjitut palUqut rtpertor honejt^ 
MJchjIus et rno£cu~inJltravit pulpita il^nis ; 
. Et docmt magnumquelo^tii^ mtique. cothurtio. 

(HORAT.) 

WE now arc to fpcafc of a poet, fome of 
whofe iaeftimable remains' are. inr our hands* 
^fchyius-was-Bom in the laft year of Olymp. ladii- 
^e fon of Euphorion an Athenian ;. he was in the 
flower of manhood at the buttle of Marathon^ 
and ferved with diftlnguiffied reputation; hi»- 
three brothers, AminiaSj Euphorion and Cynx-^ 
ginis, were in the fame aAion, and iignalized 
themfeh'es on that glorious day. In the lea-fight 
off Salamis Ammias loft an sirm, and bore away 
the firft prize for valouri in that well-fought a&i^ 
on : tt fo happened at the reprefentation of one 
of ^fcbylus's plays, that the people rofe againft 
]um on account of (bme attack he had made up- 
bn their fuperftitions, and were proceeding ta 
ftone him to death, when this Aminias, putting 
alide his mantle, exhibited his amputated arm, 
and turned their fury afide from the devoted poet; 
an anecdote, which at once demonftrates their 
ferocity and their magAattimity. 

^fychylus, though he had juft reafon to va- 
lue himfelf highly on his poetical talents, yet, like 
Alcseus and Archilochus, continued through life 
to hold his military charaftcr more at heart than 

hi& 
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his literary one, and direfted to be engraved on 
liis tomb-ftone a diftich in long and fliort vcrfe, . 
in which he appeals to the field of Marathon and 
the' iong-halred Mede to witnefs to his valour; bjr. 
the Mede he probably means the general Datis.. 
The perfonal gallantry, for which -ffifchylus and 
his brethren were To coiiTprcuouS) gloves a ftrongr 
and manly colouring t& his compodtionsi it is the 
charaAeriftic of his genius, and his pen, like his 
fword, b a- weapon of terror : The fpe^taclet 
which his drama exhibits, is that of one fublime^ 
flmple fcene of awful magnificence \ his fentiment 
and ftile are in unifon with his fubjeft, and though 
Ue b charged with having written his tragedies in 
a ftate of ebriety, to which he was in general ad«* 
diAed, ftill they do not betray the traces of •• 
ccNiCiifixl' imagination, as Sophocles infinuated, 
though occafionally they may of an inflated one \ 
and It was a weaknefs in Sophocles (to give his 
motive no worfe a name) to pronounce of ^fchy- 
His, that he did twt know what he did, although he 
did things well ; as if he had written in a flate of 
abfolute intoxication and mental difability; an- 
imputation, which conviAs itfelf^ 

.£fchylus^s excefs was the vice of his time and 
nation, I might add of his profef&on alfo as a 
(bldier; and one fhould almofl fufpeft that he 
confidered it as a becoming quality in a hero, fee- 
ing that he had. the hardinef^ to exhibit Jafon 
drunk upon the fcene, an attempt which ftands 
recorded as the firf^ of the fort, though afterwards 
he was followed in it by Epicharmus and Crates^ 
comic poets,, and in later times even by the fen« 
tentious. Euripides himfelf : In {hort, the literary 
F 4. annals^ 
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unnals of Greece are deeply ftained with this ex- 
cefs, and the ftage at one period was far from dif- 
4ouraging it. 

iEichylus not only inftmfted his chorus in the 
Jancps incidental to the piece, but fuperintended 
alfo and arranged the drefles of the performert 
with the moft correft preciifion ; and this he did 
in a taftc fo dignified and charadleriftic, that the 
prrefts and facrificing minifters of the temples did 
no^ fcrupie to copy and adopt his fafhions in their 
habilituents : He did not indeed' perform on the 
rtage as Phrynichus did, but he never permitted 
th|e intervention of a mafter^ as many others did : 
'Tb" dances, wjiich he compofed for his tragedy 
of ^e Seven Chiefs^ were particularly appofite to 
the fcene, and were performed with extraordina- 
ry faccfi: ZT/1 epplanfe: He brought fifty furies 
at once on the ftage in the chorus of his Mumenides, 
and displayed them with fuch accompaniments and 
fprqe of cSeft, that the whole theatre was petri- 
fied with horror, pregnant women mifcarried on 
t(ie fpot, and the pi^giftracy interpofed for the 
p::^vcntion of fiich fpeftacles in future, and limit- 
ed the number of the dancers, annexing a penal- 
ty to the breach of the reuricilCH. Ar.fcphnilei 
lias an allufion to the Eumeaides of ^fchylus in 
his comedy of the Pluiusy (Aft ii. Scene 4 ) where 
Cliremjlus and Blepfidemus being on the fcene 
are fiicidenly accofted by Poverty lu the perfon of 
a fqualid old woman, and whilft they are quefti- 
oning who {he may be, Blepfidemus cries out — 

♦* Some fury from the fcenes of .STchyhu, 
•• Some ftage Erinnys ; look I her very fiicc 
«• fo trai^y it/cif. 

C H 1 C II. 



^ Bit Wh^r^'s ket fit«bh*idf 
«* Oh-f tbcre^s a pcpalty for that.* 

That tkc poet JETAyfas wat of a candicf jtamd 
^peaifs firom h» wtn-feildwii (IKedia'atioh} viz*' 
Sra^^ ^ tira^e^es weff lui J^aps JtoM' ihi magnf-- 
^teHi repdfh of Hofnet] met he Mras of a lofty 
mind \i frpm^ i^hfhgi niofe ^Identy than from 
hk cdebrated appesA upon a certain ocaAoti^ 
when the prize s^ras voted to his competitor evi- 
dentljr ag^infl; joftice— / nppeal to p({fterttjj fays 
JSXiSaffm. iofK^httiy I confecrate my worisj, in tie 
affiirdnct thai^ tiiey wriF meet that reward from tinie, 
^hk^fhrpdirttMy ^ my eorttempirariet refafes fa. 

i^(w.. •'••■ ''••• •!••' 

■ T4iough* tfefe* caiidoiir . of jETcKyltis cafled' Bis 
tragidi^s fragmi^nts or ftraps from^Homer, arid 
fcenftd* to tMriS: it fufficient hohotir tabc able to 
iHeM: with toIeraWc ^acc one "Wapow out of the 
airmteiry 6f t4^is gigaiitifc fpirit,, yiet I wourd fiib-" 
Mut tb-ifeii^reafep's'Jocfghife^ whether the tragic 
peeii^ db>^ iiot c!efrfiahd«:fei6nggr exertion of the; 
iis«Wi$ifec«irid v^ithinrt^eeoAipkfs' of ift coinpi>- 
filWn tkaai tfhe^ ^|lit ' poem, tn- a drama, where 
every thing misft ht m a»ftion, where* chorafters. 
jaAiift bbf&ongly i^irked andclofelycomprefled, 
the fjaffibiis all in arms, arid the heart alternately 
ftliJcdby^tdTor' aiid Mbdtie^bjf pity,: where the 
dfRkiiinluft ncfvfeir fifeep in- detail,^ nor larignifli vti 
defcri^lon^; Bii<? be lofty j^et not dilated, eloquent 
but nbt- iii*4toeidi% I have naconce^tibn^how the 
laKMiiik*geni^^ ciaaBeftmned td grcatier energy r 
■ • F f ".-• ■'•*■• At 
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At the fame time it muft be admitted that the 
continuation ofexertioHy which: the epic requires^ 
, inferior though it may be in force, falls heavieli 
on the poet of that department ; the fcope of his 
work is much more diffufed^ arid hiftory perhaps 
prefents fo. few fitfubjeAs to bis choice, that we 
cannot wonder at the general prpdtle£tion of the 
literary world for dramatic compofitiot^i lead of 
all can we want a.reafonwhy the Greeks, an ani- 
ipated aad ingenious race of writers, addiAe4 to 
fpeAacle and devoted to muilc and dancing, 
mould fall with fuch .avidity upon the £[,9wery 
province of the drama. 

. But when they made it a conteft as well as a 
ftu^y, when they hung up vnreaths and crowns 
as the reward of viftory, and turned dramatic 
fpe^cles into a kind of Olympic games, they 
brought a crowd, of competitors to tljic lifts. Thd 
magiftrate generally, and private citizens in par- 
ticular cafes, furnifhed the exhibition at an im- 
menf<^ expence, and with a degree of (plendor 
we have littl<». conception of. The happy poet 
crowned with the wreath of triumph, prefenting 
himfelf to the acclamations of a crowded theatre, 
felt fuch a flood of triumph, as in fome inftarvces 
to fink under the ecftacy and expire on the fpot i. 
whilft on the other hand diiappqintment operat- 
ing upon fufceptible and fanguine minds, has been 
more than once produdlive of efiTe^ts as fatal : 
Such minds, though they claim our pity, do not 
merit our refpefl, and it is a confolation to reflect, 
that where there is a genius like that of iCfchy- 
]us, there isi generally found a concomitsgit mag-> 
nanimity, which can difireG;ard with confcious 
dignity the falfe misjudging decrees of the vulgar. 

The 
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The appeal, which ^fchylus made to pofteri- 
tjf was foon verified,* for after his death the Athe- 
nians held his name-in the higheft veneration, and 
made a decree for furnifhing the expence of re- 
prefenting Jus tragedies out of the public purfe ; 
he carried away many prizes during his life, and 
many more were- decreed to hb tragedies after his 
death : A ftatue was erected in memory of him at 
Athens, and a pifture was painted defcriptive of 
Us vakmr in the fight at Marathon.* 

Aknongft other reafons fuggefted for his leav-- 
ing Athens, fooAe afiert thsit he retired in difguft 
at being fuperfeded in a prize by Sophocles, who 
was a very young competitor ; but a vague afierti- 
on of this invidious ibrt is readily confuted by the 
charaifler of ^fchylus, to which it tis not recon- 
cileable upon any other ~ than the ftrongeft autho-- 
rity. It isagreedithat he removed to Sicily to the 
cbuft of king Hiero^ where he warirery honour- 
ably received^ and after three years refidence died' 
and was buried in a fumptuous and public manner : 
'Fhen fable. oFthe es^ le dropping a tortoife on his 
head, and hb being killed by the blow, was pro^ 
bliUy all^orical, and emblematical of hb geniu^ 
age and ^ecay. Vakrius Maximum however giVes 
the ftory for truth, and refers to the authorities 
of Ariflophanes, Pliny, ^nd Suidas,. concluding 
Ms account witlv the > following expreffibn — Eoque 
iBU origQ et prmcipium fortioris tragoedue ixtittBum 
ejl.. He died at the age of fixty-nine Jrears,' after 
a. life fpent alternately in great labour jand ^eat 
excefs. This event took place in the firft year of 
Olymp. Ixxxl. In Olymp. Ixxi when he was be- 
tween twenty and thirty years old, he contefted 

the 
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the prize with Pratinas and Chaerilus, when My- 
rus was archon ; Charthss was an Athenian^ and 
wrote tragedies to the amount of one hundred 
and fifty, of all wfadch not even a fragment ftir- 
vives. At the battle of Marathon jEfchylus wa^ 
tbkty-revcn years oW ; twelve years after this tc- 
lebf^ted a^dn Xeriiles pafled into Greece at the 
he^d of his anmes^ tmi^nt Athens^ and caarried off 
the library cc^^ed by Pififtraius and his fons. 
When JEfchyhis was turned of fifty he carried 
;iway th^ furiies with his tragedks of Phimus^ 
The Ptrfty Giaueus Potrdenfis^ zxid.Tbe Ptome^ 
tbeus^ Three year^ beft>re his de^th he perft>rm- 
ed his j^anttnmon and bore away the prize with 
that, with The ChoephortTy The Eumenides and 
The ProteuSi a fatyric drama^ the charges of the 
theatre bdng defrayed by Xenodes Aphidtleus. 
If he :pa6«d info Sicily thereft)re he muft have 
left Athens immediately after this fuccets, and 
this is another cireumftance, which makes againft 
the ftory of his difguft. 

. At the death of ^fchylUs, Sophocles was ki 
his tweoty-^jfeventh year, and Euripides in his 
twenty-fii^ft • Chionides and Dinolochus, writers 
of the old condedy, flburifhed in his time ; as did 
the philofophers i£eno Eieates, Anaxagoras and 
Par%nenide$ : Socrates was in his twenty-fccond 
year, when: .^fchylus died, and Pindar died two 
year)i. before him. 
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I N the Frogs of Ariftophane* three entire afl» 
are occupied by a conteft between ^fchylus and 
Euripedos for tihe tragic chair amongft the de- 
parted fpirits. The matter is put to reference be- 
fore Bacchus and o^hcr^i who proceed to a fo- 
lemn hearing of the parties. The a«ch6r evi- 
dently leans to iEfch^^ throughout the con- 
troverfy, and in the end makes Bacchus give a 
full deciilon in his £a(vour r The ir^cibi^ proud 
ipirit of j£fchy!us and the litigious talkative cha-^ 
rafter of Evr^idesare .well marked, and in, a pe- 
culiar vein of comic humour: The contending^ 
poets akeniately repeat paflagcs in their rclpec- 
tive profoguek ^nd chotuffes, which tbeolfiar paif- 
ty as^ con ftatitly criticizes and tnms to i^Rculbt 
Amongft the many defe£is, which Euripides* pre- 
tends to difcover in iEfchyltis*y dramas,, fie 
urges the taciturnity of his prmcipal charac- 
ter. ' ' • ^ 

EURIPXDBS, 

** Farft then, he'd muflle u);^ \vk ehara<0«»» 
** Some Niobe,.. foe in(btnce,.or Adiilies, 
<* And bring them on the Ibige, their faces liii^ 
*< As mutes! for not a iingle word they utter*d» 

B A c e H u 8» 
•^ Not they, by Jitpiter I 

J? U R I P I » B 8. 

/. ,' " •• Meantime the chorus 

' ** oang- rie^laW^'foiir fVKCcffiVe ftrauis j 
<* But they kept filcQCCr 

Bac c B v^ 
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B A'C C H U 8. 

« And tMt filence tmlj 
^ Plca8*d tnejA much U all our modern fpcechct.- 

**^ — 1 But tell me tawhatpurppfe. 

<<^ This fellow did it?. 

EURiriD'Kf;: 

*^ From impertihence, 
** To kbcp.the audience during the performance- 
<* Waiting to hear wh<en Niobe ihould fpeal^ 

' w* L Ha^g. pbfcy^ thtfe tricks^* 

** Juft as the. piece was above half concluded* - 
** They'd fpeak perhaps fome dozen bellowing,; 

" words, 
^ Of Tuch high-crefted and terrific form, 
•* The audience truly could ^ not icomprehendl 

•* thcnuV 

(Punster's Tranflatioa* 

, The decree,;^ which Ariftopfaanes makes Bac<»- 
chus pronounce in favour of JEfch^rluSy is bj im- 
{[Ucation.as decifive againfi Sophocles as againft 
Euripides, for Sophoclesdeclares his acquieicence 
imder the judg9:ient,.if it. fhall be given, for 
.^fchylus^.batilF otherwifc he avows hiiuTelf rea- 
dy to conteft'the palm with £uripides : A cir- 
cumftance whic|i fufficiently. difcriminates the 
complacencyof his character from the f>eeviih 
difputatious temper of Euripides i It is at the 
fame time an implied confirmation of the pre- 
eminence of thcfe three tragic poets over all other 
competitors in that department of the drama, and 
puts -^fchylus at the head of the ^riumvirate. 
How they ranked in the judgment of Arifto- 
phanesis further manifdl by what he puts in the 
mouth of iEfchylus after judgment is given for 
him : He fays to Pluto— 
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•* Do thou to Sophocles • 
** Coo(ii;n my feat, to keep polTdfion of it, 
** In «aPe I {lu)uld again return ; for he 
**• Bottbtieltconiesnearell me in tragic powers.'/ 

(DuNsrta.) , 

It appears therefore, that, aKhougH>we have 
few remains of the Greek, tragedy, yet they: are. 
remains of the beft mafters. There are autho* 
rities whicb fay- that u£rchylus wrote above- 
one hundred, tragedies, and the titles of. all, 
thefe have, been colle^d. and publifhed by! 
Meurfius ; {even only furvive ; the like num-t 
ber of Sophocles and a few more of. Euripides, 
comprize all the^ remains of the Greek trage^- 
dy now in our pofleffion: But althoujg;h thefe. 
are highly valuable as being fpecimens ot the beft. 
mafters, it does not follow that they snrethebeft, or 
amongft the beft, performances of their refpeftive'^ 
authors : At all events we can judge but in part, 
from fo.fmall a proportion^ and as theie au- 
thors were in the habit of forming their dra- 
mas upon, plots' that were a continuatbn of 
the fame ftory, . it muft be to ,the disadvantage, 
of any one piece^ that happens to come down.; 
tor, us disjunAively, as in the inftance of the 
Prometheus of .£fchylus, and more which might, 
be named amongft the renuins of the two otherr 
furvivtng poets. 

We have now Englifh tyanflatipns of all the* 
Greek tragedies,,, and without, cairying my re- 
marks any farther than appertains to the poet of 
whom I am Speaking, I fhould feel, it as aa 
tiijuftice to. the merit of a very able and inge- 

hiouS' 
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niouf contcmporarjTi if I could merit ion AifcUy" 
till and ovfriook liM traiiflator : A work fo sir- 
duotif aft tliatt wbich Mr. Poftcr hM executed, 
might claim much more indul|{rncCt than hit 
performance will ever fbind in need of ; but 
thcfe tranflationfit couid thrr \k executed up 
to the fj/irit of tlieir originalN^ can n<!ver inter- 
cfi: an Englifh reader like hU native dram? : To 
rlic poet they afford a grni fubjeft fw . dlfplay 
tn ode» anil clionitTen, and relieve hlnrr » the 
fsmie trme from the heavicft part of hffr i^ork^ 
the labour of the plot ^ but with rhe vcadery 
who cannot judge of their orchdtrAl acconipa- 
nimentiiy they will nercr ftnnd in competition 
#hh the aAivitj of the EngHfTi driima, iti 
warm and rapid incid'enr» rranfifion of Aene, 
variety of charafteri Ivevhy of dtaloguci Inify 
ptor and domefKe fable. A man of geniin, 
who writer for rhe c\o(ctf may have % curioflry 
to build a drama tipon Creek condrn^tioni but 
be will hardly fucceed in an attempt to natu- 
ralizc ir on our ftage. 

No tranflaror can engage with a more diffl- 
eult orMnal than j1'«frliiyla« : f ime ha« thrown 
fbme (nblimitie^ out of our ffghft and many 
cUffitofciet in otir tray by the iniiiric* of the 
text : The ftile of hii tragedy bcfiH;ak« a fiery 
and inflafed imagination \ the time in which 
he wr(7tc, and his own martial hAiUf dotibtleHr 
give a colour and chamber to Wn. diAion i 
perhapi the ititempcrance: In which he indulged 
may ibmetimc» g<vc a heat to hh fancy morr 
tlian natural^' and there are fame pailagcvt of 
fo itjgurative and nictapliorical a ibrt| that I' 

have 
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have been often tempted to fuppofe that bif^ 
campaigns againft the Perdans might have tino^ 
ture4 his language with fomething of the Ori* 
cntal tone of expre^on 

Sophocles in times more pacific has. a foftcr 
^eriilr^ationi and a Aile more fwect and feeble ^ 
of habits and education ^u>re effeminate, of ^ 
£ur and comely perfoni we hei^r of hii^ dano* 
ing naked round a trophy, erected for the vic'r 
^ory of Salamis, his lyre in his hand, and hi«> 
limbs anoip^d with oil to encres^fc their a£tivi* 
tj : he ftudied mvfiq and the dance wder Lamp* 
HIS, and in bot^ a^rts ws^% anad^pt | heds^ncir^ 
at t|^ perfbfffiaiice of hifi own ifat^aoyV^irlsA' 
9CC09)paaicd tlie f h^rufle? qf bifi Tlkftnyrif witJbr 
his vokf wi harp : Pevote^ t^ tLr fair fe^ m^. 
^ extrfoie, thf fpftt^A of hit aatuiral ch%^ 
if9£bft is cep^i^ouf^ m his writings : his psQusm 
of women are ^atteriagly drawn, and hia ftiU 
is compared te the loiiicy 6r tl^ Jbte- tor nvrncJ^ 
ncfs : The fenfibility of his miftditai tttt^iii f 
though l^^ liKd near ?/ hundred years, old age 
Old not deaden his feelings, for whilft judgment 
was paffing on his Oedipus Co/oftetss, the laft play 
he exhibited, his fpirit was fo agitated by the 
anxious ilifpenfe, that when the prize was at 
length decreed in his favour, the tumult of paflii- 
on was too violent for his exliaufted frame, and 
the aged poet expired with joy. 

Euripides on the other hand was of mean 
birth, the fon of a poor woman, who fold herbs, 
at which circumflance ^fchylus points when he 
fays in the Frogs — 

*' O thou from niral gpddcft fpruDg !*' 

He 
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He was educated by Ks father to engage as an* 
athletk in the Eleufynian andThefean games 5 he- 
was alfa a ftudent in natural philpfophy under 
Anaxagoras, in rhetoric under Prodicus^ and ar 
pupil of Socrates in moral philofbphy. When 
Ke began to ihidy tragedy he (hut himfeif in a 
cave, wild and horrid and fequeftered firom the 
world, in the^ifland of Salamis r He is charged 
with having a profeft antipathy to women, and 
every feature both of nature and education, as 
now defcribed, is difeoverable in his writings ; 
his fentiments breathe the air of^the fchook^ his 
images are frequently vulgar j andliis female cha- 
racters of an unfavourable caft ; he is carpingg 
four and disputatious^ and, though he carried 
jiway only five|>rizes out of feventy-fivc plays, he 
^is fHU' in^gnaat, proud and felf-afluming ; hi» 
li£B was ftOl of contention and his death of hor- 
it)r, for he vns fet upon by mailifis and killed. 
Ke wii9 thcli tend of Socrates and gro^y addi6U 
Cd to wumund pai&on^ 
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■ rN a •Tcene between Xanthias the flave of Blc-^ 
ehus, and \£acu8, in«he covMdfot tht Frbgr 
before mentioned/ the latter upon being aflcibd^: 
whf'Sophooles didn^t pot iaJm-chknibr'tfalb'; 
tragic . diair^r replies— — 

•Not he, by Tore!. 
** When hither ho cainedoirB,.he inftantnr 
** Embrac'd JBfchylui, ■ ihook him by the oand, , 
' M And inhts forour mt up alfpretcnfions : : 
** And now, m byCndenudei rm told, 
' **; He wiU attend th^irial^ third man, 
<* Content if iEfchyl)i$« vi^nons prove ; 
« But oth^rwife, hat (aid he'll tcy hit^ ikill 
**< In canted with Euripides." ^ 

(PvNrrKaVTranflaticm.) ^ 

.']^.tragedies o£ ^rchyliis have all the* xnarkir; 
of an original genius } hisf-fcene isi caft with air. 
awful and majeftic grandeur, aad he difigns id: 
theboldSeft.ftHe v^h^^^l^o fituations hi» principaF. 
figures are painted with fuch terrible ^fieA, that* 
Ikan only liken them ^ to • a compoiition, where • 
Spagnolet hat! drawn the- perfons ofi the damned- 
in tortures, andSalvatop-Roia had.' filled tup the 
fcenery of Hiell in» Ms ftrongeflr manner. No 
poet introduces : his character en the fcene with 
more dignity and^lhtge-effeiH:-: He is in theprac-- 
tice of holding the fpedbtor in fufpenfeby a pre-- 
paratory filence in hrs chief perfon, which is 
amongft the inoft refined arts of the dramatic 
Bpet ::Thb was.well^underftood-by our Shaken 

fpear. 
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fpear and fome others of the old fchool j on the 
French ftagc I xonceive it is very little in ufe. 
In the introductory fcene of the Prometheus 
the principal charadler preferves a dignified filence 
ipr t confideri^ble fpace rf timejdoriflg which all 
the treH^cndpusi machinery incidental td his tor- 
tures is going Ibrwapd imder the icrp^intendikiatce* 
^J»ag'?wqry,b^ing?, and the. Vengieaiice of rfW 
mighty Jupiter in chaining bim to a- rocky there 
to languifli for innumerable ages, is in adhial ex* 
ecution. ' This' is a prehide infinitely more dra- 
matic, fubUtibe afid zSkSSlH^^ than if the fcene 
had beeil' {hteVv^6Veiii witfv bmenitatiox^^^^ qriesand 
complsunts, tbougtkerer lo well: expref&d.) the 
pidhxre telk \is.tP9n^\sit mtfd th^ ft)e^it!e)e fpi^aks 
to the heart witttnrttli^ ^e>ttk of W«ri4f ;' It is- 
well obferved by Mr. Potter the translator of ^ 
^fchylua, that, " there is a dignity and even 
«' fublimity in this filence of Prometheus beyond 
^ llie ticpttWmtii ittit^ \ buf %% Rkw as the in- 
« ftruments of tyran)iy have lefe hibai^ hie biurffls^ 
« into a ftraih of pathdtic kixkentatkd, ^and- i»f 
^ voW aft nature to att€& lo • ki& lui^defi^fvcd: 
« fttfferitti^'* 

« JKtheresl air, vbA ye fwift-wfngcd' ^'mds^ 

«* Yc rivers fvHngiBg frbra frcflx fdirats, yc wavet*. 

** Thtir 0*cr in' mtcfrminable dCeah .wreath 

«« Yoorcififpedftnnfet, thorf afl-prddireingcarth, 

<* Ao^ thqe, bright ftin, i ttAt, whofe f)iunmg orb 

« View* the "wiir world ben eathJ'-^—r- < 

(^POTTtR.) 

The fcenety and fpe£tecle of the Prometheus 
mift hstvebeeathrfiQeft. that poet ever devifed; 

all 
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alUthe char^Aers are fupematural beings^ and 
their language i$ npt uAworthjr of Olympiis. 

The Jigamfmnm is a wonderful produ£lipn, 
:^nd though no other tragedy but this had come 
idowiitous from the pen of the author, it would 
be matter of aftoniflitnent to ate that any critic 
ihouldbe foi^nd of fuch, proof againft its beau* 
tiesi as to Iqwer its author to a comparifon with 
ii|c!pho.cles or Euripides ; yet fpn^e thare haT9 
l)^^n, whp haye reverfed the decree of Bac^us» 
9sd givea their preference to Sophocles, na; 
'even to Euripides. The iam^ management is 
obiervable in this tragedy upon the introdud^io^ 
of Cafiandra, as we have juid now remarked in 
the cafe of Prometheus 7 Agamemnon recom- 
riiends his captive to the prQ^eftion pf Clytcmr 
nedra ; they are left upon the fccne together ; 
the Queen of Argos folicits h^er tp defcend from 
her car and enter the palace j the chorus fecond 
the iavitaJtion ; fhe makes no reply ; Clytemnef- 
tra doubts if flie fpeaks the language of Greece, 
atid calls upon her to make fbmc 2bckDQw£edgment 
\xy figns ; when this draws nothing from hor, fhe 
growjs esuifperattsd and exclaim^-— ^ 

^ *Tiii frenxv tkls^ the impoire of a miml 

•« Dilor4ec*d; frioiuacit]|?l«l)elyUkcQ: 

** Siie corner, aodknow^ not how to bear tbe curb^ 

** T91 (lie has fpent her ra^e in bloodv foam : 

*^ But (no more wafte w^tds to be culdain'd.'* 

... .(?<>«*TJr».), 

, :• f. ; . 

GafTandra ftiU iii iilent;. wheoiitpoa the dcM 
parture; p£ the queen» this j[lQiE»ay doud. that 

hung 
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^iiung upon the foreground of the pro|pe£t at once 
difperfes, and a fcene of fuch dazzling /plendour 
and fublimity burfts forth upon theinftant, as 
muft have thrown the theatre into 'aftonifhment/; 
feized with' the prophetic fury-ftie breaks out in- 
to fuch guftsand agonies of divination, as can no 
other wife be ^efcribed, but with ^^lent wonder 

•i^how any human > imagination could fomiih fuch 
ideas, or find words to give them utterance. The 

' chorus I confefs^nd the^fliock with'wonderibl 
prefence of mind, but the phlegm and apathy of 

: a Greek chorus is proof agaitlft every thing.^ 
though the prophetefs plainly denoimces the im- 

. pending murder of the king by Clytemneflra, and 
]points out the bath as the fcene of his aiTd&na- 
tiop, the chorus tamely anfwers 

** To unfold the obfcure oracles of hcav'n 
•• h not my boaft. 

(PoTTERv) 

I need not be reminddd that incredulity w» 
annexed by Apollo to the predictions of CafTan* 
dra, and that- the plot andcatallrophe would not 
admit of precipitation j for I muft ftill contend 
that incredulity itfelf is a good dramatic engine, 
and if the chorus had not ftood in his way, would 
have been otherwife managedby the author ; ' but 
I take the charaAerof a true Greek chorus to 
be fuch, that if Apollo himfelf had come in per- 
fon to tell them, that the earth would open and 
fwallow them up, if they did not inftantly re- 
move from the fpot on which tfeey ftood, they 
would have ftopt tp moralize, or hymn an ode. 
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in ftrophc and antiftrophe^ to Jupiter, or Venus, 
or the gods below to whom they were defcend- 
ing, thougb the ground was cleaving under their 
feet — provided, as I before premifed, that they 
had the true fpirit of a Greek chorus in them. 
To have a genius like tliisx)f -^fchylus encum- 
bered.with a chorus, is as If a millftone was - tied 
round the jHnions of an eagle. 

The Agamemnon was the laft tragedy he wrote 
for .the Athenian flage ; the poet was then turn- 
ed of fixty years: The Athenians decreed the 
prize to him for ' this ineftimaUe ; performance, 
which has been' the admiration of all ages, and 
will be^lo all pofterity. 

The tragedy of the Per/tans^ and that alfo of 
t\it. Furies^ are.a ftudy for poet's and painters j 
the imagery in both thefe pieces is of a wonder- 
ful aad tAiq)a{fing fublimity. In the former of 
theTc every reader muft be ilruck with the intro- 
du£Bon W the ghofV of Darius, and the awful rites 
and incantations that are preparatory to its ap- 
pearance.: 'The fiidden interruption of ^ the unfi- 
nifhed hymn by the royal fpeftre, the attitudes of 
the proftrate Satraps, the fituation of Atofia, and 
the whole diipolition of the fcene, are a combi- 
nation in point 6{ efibfb which no driamatic fpec- 
tacle ever exceeded. 

In the Furies the fcene prefents to the fpcfta- 
tor the temple of the Pythian ApoUa* the prief- 
tefs opens tlie tragedy with a fpcech from the 
veiftibule ; the gates are drawn back and the in» 
terior of the fane is difcovered, the god appears 
on the fcene in perfon, Oreftes is at his feet in a 
ibpplicating pofture, and the furies to the 

number 
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number ef fifty are difperftd in difirent atti- 
tudes, but all buried in profound deep : Aopllo 
addreSes himfelf to his fuppllant and points to the 
ileeping furies. — 

— ** Seethis gricfly troopi 
^' SIee»ha»opprcia*d them, and their biffled rage 
** Shall fail, grim-vifag'd hiags, grown old 
-** la loath*d virgimtr : Nor god, nor man 
*^ Approach'dtheir bed, nor lavage of the wilds: . 
** For they were born for mifchiefs, and their haimu 
** In <fa-ea^ daricncfs *midft the yawning gul& 
« Of Tartarus beneath, by men abhorr'd 
*« And by th' Olympian gods." 

^POTTEE.) 

Can there be a finer, a more tremendous pic- 
ture ? There can : But it is the genius of 
JEfchylus muft heighten it : The ghoft of Qy- 
temnefira rifes on the fcene and completes the 
liorror ; ftained i^ith the blood of her hufband, 
andgaihed with wounds inflifted by the parrici- 
dal hand of her own fon, &e calls out to the 
avenging deities — 

** What, can you fleep ? Is this a time t'indulge 

•* Your indolent repofe ? 

^ Hear me, oh hear ! 'tis for my fouFs repofe 

^ I plead : roufe vour keen fenfe, infernal powers-^ 

*< ^ris €9ytemnem-a calls you in your dreams." 

(POTTIR.) 

The furies fcream out in their fleep, the fpeftrc 
again urges them to roufe — 

" Anil 
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*^ And is this all ? Awake, 

" Arlfc." 

" With fiery breath 

** That fnnffs the fccnt of blood, puriiicthis foil, 
" Follow lum, blaft him !'* 

, (Potter.) 

What art ! what aggravation in this horrid 
prelude ! what preparation for effedl ! with what 
a burft muft they have fprung from their dream ! 
— ^Well may we give credit to the account of the 
terrors which they impreft upon the fpedtators : 
Their numbers, their attire, their temples wreath- 
ed with fnakes, and their hands armed with flames, 
the clangor of the orchefira, the violence of 
their motions, their yelling fcreams, feem to 
empty the whole infernal regions on the ftage. 
We muft take into our recoJledlion alfo, thiit 
this fpeclacle was exhibited to a people, who 
confidered thefe beings as deities, at whofe 
ftirines they paid divine worfhip, and to whofe 
eyes and imaginations this fnaky attire wns 
wholly new ; for it was the bold fancy of the 
poet, which firft drefled them in this manner, 
and they have kept the fafliion from that mo- 
ment to the prefent. 

I cannot difmifs this tragedy without obferv- 
ing that there is a iliift of the fcene from 
Delphi to Athens, which I take to be a iingle 
inftance of the fort on the Greek ftage. 

The number of the chorus being limited by 
public edift after the exhibition of this trage- 
dy, it is clear that the tragedy of the Supplicants 
jnuft have been fubfequent to it, inafmuch as 
the chorus of Danaides conlifted of lifty per- 

Vol. II. G fons ; 
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ilons ; and as the whole tenor of this foft and 
pathetic drama bears an air of atonement to the 
fuperftition of the vulgar, and is full of pious 
fulDmiflion to the will of Jupiter and religious 
veneration for the gods, it feems to me very 
probable that the poet had a view in this tra- 
gedy of the SupplicmitSy of reconciling the peo- 
ple after the offence he had given them on 
a former occafion by making too free with the 
deities, and for which he narrowly cfcaped 
their refentment. 

As to the tragedy of The Seven Chiefs againfl 
Vhehesy it is faid to have been the favourite of 
hs author, and we know it has the tefti- 
mony of the critic Longinus. The fcenery is 
beaudful; the dialogue charafteriftic and of a 
martial glow ; the armorial bearings charged 
on the Ihields of the armed chiefs are moft 
fancifully devifed ; -and the tender contraft bf 
the perfbns of the chorus, compofed of the 
daughters of Cadmus, aflbciate every pleafing 
and anioiating contemplation that can meet 
within the compafs of one limple drama. 

I believe there is no ancient poet, that bears fo 
clofe a refemblance in point of genius to any of 
the moderns, as jEfchylus bears to Shakcfpear : 
The comparifon might afford a pleafing fubjedl 
to a man of learning and leifure : If I was fur- 
ther to compare the relation, in which iEfchylus 
{lands to Sophocles and Euripides, with that of 
Shakefpear to any of our later dramatifls, I fhould 
be inclined to put Sophocles in the line with 
Rowe, and Euripides with Lillo. 

NO 
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No LV. 



Nil intentatum mjiri Itquere pocUf : 

Nee muninum merue^e decusy veftigia Gracst 

Auft defcrerCf et celcbrare domcjlica faBiu 

(HORAT.) 

THERE are two very ftriking cliaraftcrs 
delineated by our great dramaric poet, which I 
amdeliroiis of bringing together under one re- 
view, and thefe are Mucht-th and Richard . the 
Third. 

The parts, which thefe two perfous fuftain Jn 
their relpedtive dramas, have a remarkable co- 
incidence : Both are adluated by the fame guilty 
ambition in the opening of the (lory ; both mur- 
der their lawful fovcrcign in the courfo of it 5 and 
both are defeated and ihin in battle at the con- 
cludon of it : Yet thefe two ( hari\Slers, imder 
circumilancrs fo fiir.ilar, are as ftrongly difVm- 
guiflied in cvj^ry palllige of ilieir dramatic life by 
the art of the poet, ai any two men ev;;r were by 
the hand of nature. 

Let us contemplate them in the three follow^ 
ing periods; vi/. The premeditation of their 
crime 5 the perpetration of it ; and the cataflio- 
phe of their death. 

Duncan the reigning king of Scotland has two 

fons : Edward the fourth of England ]\'ar. alio two 

fons ; but thefe kings and tlieir refpc^livc heirs 

do not atleck the ururj)ers Macbetli and Richard 

G 2 ia 
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in the fame degree, for the latter is a prince of 
the blood royal, brother to the king and next in 
confanguinity to the throne after the death of his 
elder brother the Duke of Clarence -. Macbeth 
jon the contrary is not in the fucceffion — 

And to be king 
Stands not within the profpedt of belief. 

His views therefore being further removed and 
more out of hope, a greater weight of circum- 
ilances fhould be thrown together to tempt and 
encourage him to an undertaking fo much beyond 
the profpe5l of his belief. The art of the poet for- 
nifties thefe circumftances, and the engine, which 
his invention employs^ is of a preternatural and 
prodigious fort. He introduces in the very open- 
ing of his fcene a troop of fybills or witches, who 
falute Macbeth with their divinations, and in three 
folemn prophetic giatulations hail him Thune of 
C/amiSf Thatie of Cawdory and King hereafter ! 

By SinePs death J know Pm thane of Glam 
But hotv of Cawdor ? 

One part of the prophecy therefore is true ; the 
remaining promiies become more deferving of 
belief. This is one ftep in the ladder of his am- 
bition, and mark how artfully the poet has laid it 
in his way : No time is loft ; the wonderful ma- 
chinery is not fuffered to ftand ftill, for behold a] 
verification of the fecond prediction, and a coui 
tier thus addreffes him from the king — 
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And for an earnejl of a greater honour^ 

He bade me from him call thee Thane of Cawdor^ 

The magic now works to his heart, and he can- 
not wait the departure of the royal meflenger be- 
fore his admiration vents itfelf aiide — 

Glamhf and thane of Cawdor ! 
The greatefl is behind. 

A fecond time he turns afide^ and unable to re- 
prefs the emotions, which this fecond confirma* 
tion of the predictions has excited, repeats the 
lame fecret obfervation — 

Tivo truths are told 
As happy prologues to thefwelling a3 
Of the Imperial theme, 

A foliloquy then enfues, in which the poet judi-r 
cioufly opens enough of his charadter to fliew 
the fpeClator that tiiefe preternatural agents are 
not fuperfluouily fef to work upon a difpofition 
prone to evil, but one that will have to combat 
many compun<Slious fbruggles before it can be 
brought to yield even to oracular influence. This 
alone would demonftrate (if we needed demon- 
ftration) that Shakefpear, without reforting to 
the antients, had the judgment of ages as it 
were inftindtively. From this inftant we are ap-» 
prifed that Macbeth meditates an attack upon- our 
pity as well as upon our horror, when he puts 
the following queftion to his confciencc— 
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Why do I yield to that fuggejliony 
Wh^Ce horrid image doth unfix my hair^ 
Ana make myfeated heart knock at my rihj^ 
Againfithe ufe (f nature. 

Now let us turn to Richard^ in whofe cruel 
heart no fuch remorfe finds place \. he needs no 
tempter : There is here no dignus vindice nodus^ 
nor indeed znykftot at all, for he i^ already pradlifed 
in murder : Ambition is his ruling paffion, and a 
crown is in view, and he tells you at his very firft 
entrance on the fcene — 

/ am determined to he a vittatn. 

We are now prefented with a charafter full 
formed and compleat for all the favage purpofes 
of the drama : — 

Impiger^ iraamdui, inexorahiTu^ acer* 

The barriers of confcience are broken down». 
dnd the foul, hardened againft fhame, avows iu 
■Own depravity — 

Plots have I laidy ifrduffions dangercus^ 
To fet my brother Clarence and the king 
In deadly hate the one agcun/l the other. 

He obferves no gradations in guilt, expreflcs no 
hefitation, praftiics no refinements, but plunges 
into blood with the familiarity of long cuftom, 
and gives orders to his aflaflins to difpatch his 
brother Clarence with all the unfeeling tranquil- 
lity of a Nero or Caligula. Richard, having no 

longer 
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longer any fcruples to manage with his own con- 
science, is cxadUy in the, predicament, which the 
dramatic poet Diphilus has dcfcribed with fuclk 
beautiful fimplicity of cxpreffion — 

US^ r^v yt fcviii^. mit ctv^vv^nriiM 

The wretch who knows his own vile tleeds^ and yef 
fears not himfelfy how Jhould he fear another^ wh(^ 
knows them not ? 

It is manifcft therefore that there is an efitn- 
tial difference in the developement of thefc cha- 
rafters, and that in favour of Macbeth : In his 
foul cruelty feems to dawn, it breaks out with 
faint glimmerings, like a winter-morning, and 
gathers ftrength by flow degrees : In Richard it 
flames forth at once, mounting like the fun be- 
tween the tropics, and enters boldly on its ca- 
reer without a herald. As the character af Mac- 
beth has a moral advantage in this diftin^bion, fo 
has the drama of that name a much more inte- 
refting and affecting caft : The flxuggles of a foul 
naturally virtuous, whilft it holds the guilty im- 
pulfe of ambition at bay, affords the nobleft theme 
for the drama, and puts the creative fancy of oup 
poet upon a refource, in which he has been rival- 
led only by the great fathej;- of tragedy ^fchylus 
in the prophetic effufions of Caffandra, the in- 
cantatipni of the Perlian Magi for raifing the 
ghofl of Darius, an4 the imaginary terrific roij'ms 
G 4 of 
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of his furies ; with all which our countryman pro- 
bably had no acquaintance, or at moil a very ob- 
fcure one. 

When I fee the names of thefe two great lu- 
minaries of the dramatic fphere, fo diflant in 
time but fo nearly allied in genius, cafually brought 
in conta<5l by the nature of my fubjedl, I cannot 
help paufing for a while in this place to indulge 
fo interefting a contemplation, in which I find my 
/Hiind balanced between two objedls, that feem to 
have equal claims upon me for my admiration, 
-Alfchylus is juftly filled the father of tragedy, 
but this is not to be interpreted as if he was the 
inventor of it : Shakefpear with equal juftice claims 
the fame title, and his originality is qualified with 
the fame exception : The Greek tragedy was not 
more rude and undigefkcd when -^fchylus brought 
it into fhape, than the Englifh tragedy was when 
Shakefpear began to write : If therefore it be 
granted that he had no aids from the Greek 
theatre (and I think this is not likely to be dis- 
puted ) fo far thefe great mafters are upon equal 
ground. -ZEfchylus was a warrior of high repute, 
of a lofty generous fj^irit, and deep as it fhould 
feem in the erudition of his times : In all thefe 
particulars he has great advantage over our coun- 
tryman, who was humbly born, of the moft me- 
nial occupation, and, as it is generally thought, 
unlearned. j5ilfchylus had the whole epic of Ho- 
mer in his hands, the Iliad, OdylTcy, and that 
prolific fource of dramatic fable, the Ilias Minor ; 
he had alfo a great fabulous creation to refort to 
amongft his own divinities, chara(flers ready de- 
fined, and an audience, whofe fuperfi:ition wa* 

prepared 
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prepared for every thing he could offer j he had 
therefore a firmer and broader ftage, (if I may be 
aHowed the exprefllon) under his feet, than 
Shakefpear had : His fables in general are Ho- 
meric, and yet it does not follow that we can pro- 
nounce for Shakefpear that he is more original in 
his plots, for I underftand that late refearches 
have traced him in all, or nearly all : Both poets 
added fo much machinery and invention of their 
own in the condudt of their fables, that whatever 
might have been the fource, ftill their ftreams had 
little or no tafte of the fpring they flowed from. 
In point of chara6ler we have better grounds to 
decide, and yet it is but juftfcc to obferve that it 
is not fair to bring a mangled poet in comparifoh 
with one who is entire : In his divine perfonages 
iEfchylus has the field of heaven, and indeed of 
hell alfo, to himfelf ; in his heroic and military 
charaOers he has never been excelled ; he had too 
good a model within his own bofom to fail of 
making thofc dclinjations natural : In his imagi-* 
nary beings alfo he will be found a refpedlable, 
though not an equal, rival of our poet ; but in the 
variety of chara<fter, in all the nicer touches of 
nature, in all the extravagancies of caprice and 
humoiu*, from the boldeft feature down to the 
minuted: foible, Shakefpear flands alone y fuch 
peribns as he delineates never came into the con- 
templation of -/^ifchylus as a poet ; his tragedy has 
110 dealing with them ; the llmplicity of the Greek 
fable, and the great portion of the drama filled 
up by the chorus, allow of little variety of cha- 
rasiter, and the mofk which can be faid of iEfchy- 
lus in this particular is, that he never offends 
G 5 againft 
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fh'T frrrllfl'- 'ff |r. 
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iiu;ff: ili'.ifi hjprrftiiiori hi|/))hr/i lo A',UUy\m, 
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ILLE profeBo 
Riddere perfotug /fit canvenientia cuijue. 

(HORAT.) 

WE are now to attend Macbeth to the pcrpc- 
ation of the murder, which puts him in pofleC- 
Dn of the crown of Scotland ; and this produces 
new perlbnage on the fcene, his accomplice apd 
ifc : She thus developes her own charaftcr— 

Come, all you fplrltSf 
That tend on mortal thoughts , unfex me here^ 
And Jill me from the crown to the toe topful 
Of d'lrejl cruelty ; make thick my blood. 
Stop up the accefs and pajfageto remorfe, 
That no compun^ious vt/itingi of nature 
Shake my fell purpofe, nor keep peace between 
Th* ejfed and it. Come to my woman* s breajls^ 
And take my milk for gall, you murth'rittg minifters^ 
IVJ^em^er in your fightlcfs fuhftances 
Tou tuait on nature s ru'tfchief: Come, thick nighty 
And pall thee in the dunnejl fmoke of hell! 

crriMe invocation ! Tragedy can fpeak no 
rouger language, nor could any genius Icfs than 

Shakcfpear's 
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Shakefpear's fupport a charafter of fo lofty a 
pitch, fo fublimely terrible at the very opening. 

TJie part which Lady Macbeth fills in the dra- 
ma has a relative as well as pofitive importance, 
and ferves to place the repugnance of Macbeth in 
the ftrongeft point of view ; (he is in hOi the 
auxiliary of the witches, and the natural influ- 
ence, which fo high and predominant a fpirit af- 
ferts. oyer the tamer qualities of her hu{band, 
makes" thofe witches but fecondary agents for 
bringing about the main a£lion of the drama. 
This is well worth a remark ; for if they, which 
are only artificial and fantaftic inftruments^ had 
been made the fole or even principal movers of 
the great incident of the murder, nature would 
have been excluded from her fhare in the drama, 
and Macbeth would have become the mere ma- 
chine of an uncontroulable neceflity, and his cha- 
ra^er, being robbed of its fre^ agency, would 
have left no moral behind: I muft take leave 
therefore to anticipate a remark, which I /hall 
hereafter repeat, that when Lady Macbeth is urg- 
ing her Lord to the murder, not a word is dropt 
by either of the witches or their predictions. It 
is in thefe inftances of his conduct that Shakefpear 
is fo wonderful a itudy for the dramatic poet. But 
I proceed 

I^ady Macbeth in her firft fcene, from which 
I have already extracted a paflage, prepares for an 
attempt upon the confcience of her huiband, 
whofe nature fhe thus dcfcribes — 

Tef do I fear thy naturt ; 
Jl is too full 6* th* milk of human kindnefs 
%) catch the ncarefl ijuay. 

He 
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He arrives before fhe quits the fcene, and flie re- 
ceives him with confummate addrefs — 

Great Glamis t worthy Cawdor ! 
. Greater than both by the AU-hall hereafter f 

Thefe are the very gfatulations of the witches i^ 
fhe welcomes him with cor>firmed predi<flions> 
with the tempting falutations of ambition, not 
with the foftening careflcs of a wife — 

Macb. Duncan comes here to-night- 
Lady. And when goes hence? 
Macb. 7x-morroWf as- hepurpofes. 
Lady. Oh never 

Shall fun that morrow fee I 

The rapidity of her paflion hurries her into im- 
mediate ex}>lanation, and he, conliftently with the 
charadler (he had defcribed, evades her precipitate 
folicitations with a fhort indecifive anfwer-^ 

PTe will fpeak further — 

His reflciSlions upon this interview and the dread- 
ful fubjeft of it are foon after given in foliloquy> 
in whiqh the poet has mixed the moft touching 
ftrokes of comptrndlion with his meditations : He 
reafons againft the villany of the axS^, and honour 
jointly with nature afTafts him with an argument 
of double force — ^ 

H^i here in double triift ; 
Firfi as lamhis kinfman and bisfubjeffy 

Strong 
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Strong hath agoinjl the deed; then as his hofi^ 
Who /hauld^gaif^themurtbfrerjhut th^ door^ 
Not bear the knife himfelf 

This appeal tp nature, hofpitality and allegi- 
ance, was not without its impreflion ; he agaiit 
meet« hi? lady, andimmediately declares — 

We will proceed no further in this hufinefs. 

This draws a retort up(^ him^ in which his tergi- 
verfation and cowardice are fatirized with fo keen 
an edge, and interrogatory reproaches are preflcd 
fo fail upon him, that catching hjold in hi? retreat 
of one fmall but precious fragment in the wreck 
of innocence and honour, he demands a truce 
from her attack, and with the fpirit of a comba- 
tant^ who has not yet yielded up his weapons, 
cries out — 

Pr^ythce^ peace ^ 

The words are no expletives ; they do not fill up 
^ fentence, but they form one : They ftand in a 
moft important pafs ; they defend the breach her 
ambition ha3 made in his heart ; a breach in the 
very citadel of humanity ; they mark the Lift dig- 
nified ftruggle of virtue, and they have a dout)le 
refleflting ' power, which in the fir ft place fhews 
that nothing but the voice of autliority could ftem 
the torrent of her invedlive, and in the next place 
announces that fomething, worthy of the folemn 
audience he had demanded, was on the point to 
follow — and worthy it is to be a ftandard fenti- 
ment of moi-al truth exprefled with proverbial 

fimplicity. 
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fimplicity, finking into every heart that hears it— ^ 

/ dare do ally that may become a man^ 
Who darei do more is none. 

How muft every feeling fpeftator lament that 
a man fliould fall from virtue with fuch an appeal 
upon his lips ! 

(Philonides.) 

j^ man u not a coward hecaufe he fears to he »«- 
jujly is the fentiment of an old dramatic poet. 

Macbeth's principle is honour ; cruelty is natu- 
ral to his wife*, ambition is common to both; 
one paffion favourable to her purpofe has taken 
place in his heart ; another ftlll hangs about it, 
which being adverfe to her plot, is firft to be ex- 
pelled, before Ihe can inftil her cruelty into his 
nature. The fentiment above quoted has been 
firmly delivered, and was ufhered in with an apoC- 
trophe fuitable to its importance ; fee feels its 
weight ; ihe perceives it is not to be turned afide 
with contempt, or laughed down by ridicule, as 
fhe had already done where weaker fcruples had 
flood in the way ; but, taking fophiftry in aid, 
by a ready turn of argument £he gives him credit 
for his fentiment, ere^ a more glittering though 
fallacious logic upon it, and by admitting his ob- 
je6lion cunningly confutes it — 

What heaJmmsU then^ 
That made you break this enterprise to me f 

Wl:en 
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When you dur/l do ii, then you 'mere a man^ 
And to le more than 'what you xvere^you wmd 
Be Jo much more than man^ 

Having thus parried his obje^Hon hy a fophif^ 
try calculated to blind his reafon and inflame his 
ambition, (he breaks forth into fuch a vaunting 
dlfplay of hardened intrcpiditv, as prefents one of 
the mofl: terrific pictures that was ever imagined — 

I have given fuck y and hno'm 
Ho'W tender ^tis to I we the hahe that milks me-; 
J ^vou*d^ <a:hilJi it ^svasfmiFtng in myface^ 
Havepluckt my nipple from its bonelefi gumt^ 
Anddajht its trains oai^ had J buifofwom 
As you have done to this. 

Til is is a note of horror, fcrewed to a pitch 
that burfts the very finews of nature ; fhe no lon- 
ger combats witli human weapon, but feizing 
the flafli of the lightning extinguilhes her oppo- 
nent with the llroke : Here the controverfy muft 
end, for he mull either adopt her fpirit, or take 
her life : He (inks under the attack, and otFering 
* nothing in delay of execution but a feeble hclkati- 
on, founded in fear — ifivcJhjuLlfSil — he concludes 
with an alTumed ferocity, caught from her. and 
not fpringing from himl'clf — 

/ am ft i tied ^ and bend up 
£ach corporal agent to ibis terrible feat. 

The ftrong and fubllme (irokes of a mafter 
imprefled upon this fccnc make it a model of dra- 
matic 
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iTKitic compofition, and I muft in this place r^* 
mind the reader of the obfcrvation I have before 
hinted at, that no reference whatever is had to the 
auguries of the witches : It would be injuftice to 
fuppofe that this was other than a purpofed omif- 
iion by the poet ; a weaker genius would have 
refortetl back to thefe- inftruments ; Shakefpear 
had ufed and laid them afide for a time ; he had 
a ftronger engine at work, and he could proudly 
exclaim- — 

We defy auguries f 



Nature was fufftcient for that work, and to fhew" 
the maftery he had over nature,, he took this hu* 
man agent from the weaker fex. 

This having pafled in the fir ft aft, the murder 
is perpetrated in the fucceeding one. The intro- 
duftory foliloquy of Macbeth, the chimaera of 
the dagger, and the fignal on the bell, are awful 
preludes of the deed. In this dreadful interim. 
Lady Macbeth the great fuperintending fpirit en* 
ters to fupport the dreadful work. It is done ;. 
and he returns appalled with founds ; he furveys^ 
his bloody hands with horror ; he ftarts from her 
propofal of going back to befmear the guards of 
Duncan's chamber, and fhe fnatches the reeking, 
daggers from his trembling hands to finifli the. 
imperfeft work-* — 

Infirm of purfbfey 
Give me, the daggers. I 

She 
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She returns on the fcene, the deed which he re- 
volted from- is performed, and with- the fame un- 
fliaken ferocity fhc vauntingly difplays her- bloody 
trophies, and exclaims — 

My hands are of your colour^ but IJhanu 
To wear a heart fo white. 

Fancied noifes, the throbbings of his owtt 
quailing heart, had fhaken the conftancy of Mac- 
beth 5 real founds, the certain fignals of approach- 
ing viGters, to whom the fituation of Duncan 
muft be revealed, do not intimidate her •, Ihe is 
prepared for all trials, and coolly tells ham-^ 

/ hear a knocking 
At the fouth , entry : Retire we to our chamber f 
A little water clears^ us of this deed. 
How eafy is it then ! 

The feveral incidents thrown together in this 
fcene of the murder of Duncan are of fo ftriking 
a fort as to need no elucidation j they are better 
felt than defcribed, and my attempts point at 
paflages of more obfcurity, where the touches 
are thrown into fliade,. and the art of the author 
lies more out of fight. 

Lady Macbeth being now retired from the 
fcene, we may in this interval, as we did in the 
conclufion of the former |>aper, permit tlie ge- 
nius of iEfchylus to introduce a rival nuirderefs on 
the ftage. 

Clytemneftra has received her hufband Aga- 
menuion, on his return from the capture of Troy, 

with 
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with fludied rather than cordial congratulations* 
He oppoles the pompous ceremonies Ihe had de- 
vifed for the difplay of his entry, with a magna-^ 
nimous contempt of fuch adulation — 

Sooth me not *tvith Jlrcuns 
Of adulatiouy, as a girl; nor rcufe 
As to fome proud barbaric king, that loves 
Loud acclamations echoed from the mouths 
Ofprqftrate wor/hippersj a clamorous welcome r 
Spread not thejtreets with tapeftry ; '//V invidious f 
Thefe are the honours wejbou^dpay the gods ; 
For mortal men ta tread on ornaments 
Of rich embroidery — no ; / dare not do it .• 
RefpeS me as a many not as a god. 

(POTTIR^S ^SCHTLTJS.): 

Thefe arc heroic fentiments, but in conclufioa 
the perfiiafions of the wife overcome the modeft 
fcruples of the hero, and he enters his palace \n 
the pomp of triumph; when foon his dying 
groans are echoed from the interior fcene, anck 
the adultrefs comes forth befprinkled with the 
blood of her hufband to avow the murder — 

IJlruckhimtwicey and twice 
He groaned \ then diedt A third time as he lay 
Jgord him with a wound ; a grateful prefent 
?S thejlem gody that in the realms below 
Reigns o'er the- dead : There let him take hisfeat^^ 
He lay ; and fpouting from his wounds ajhream 
Of bloody bedew* d me with thefe crimfon drops. 
J glory in them y like the genial earthy 
When the warmfhowers ofheav*n defcendy andwak^ 
. %heJlowrets to unfold their vermeil leaves. 

Come^ 
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Come t/Jerif ye reverertd fenators of Argosj 
jfoy zuUh me^ [fy^^i^r heatU be turned tojoy^ 
Amijuch Iwijh tlnm^ 

(PoTlER.) 
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Hie per extenium funem nuhipojfe videtur 

Ire poetOy tntum qui peSlus inn f titer angit^ 

Irritate mulcety falfts terrorihus impiety 

JJt magus ; et modo me Thebisy modoponit Athenls^ 

(HORAT.) 

RICHARD perpetrates {everal murders, but 
as the poet has not marked them with any dUHn- 
guifliing circumftances, they need not be enu- 
merated on this occaiion. Some of thefe he com- 
mits in his paflage to power, others after he has 
feated himfelf on the throne. * Ferocioufnefs and 
hypocrify are the prevailing features of his char- 
a£ler, and as he has no one honourable or humane 
principle to combat, there is no opening for the 
poet to develope thofe fecret workings of confci- 
cncej which he has fo naturally done in the cafe 
ofMacbeth- 

The murder of Clarence, thofe of the queen's 
kinfinen and of the young princes in the Tower 

are 
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are all perpetrated in the fame ftile of hardened 
cruelty. He takes the ordinary method of hiring 
ruffians to perform his bloody commiffions, and 
there is nothing which particularly marks the 
fcenes, wherein he imparts his purpofes and in- 
ftru6lions to them ; a very little management fervea 
even for Tirrel, who is not a profeffional murde- 
rer, but is reported to be — 

a 3'tfcontented gentleman^ 
JVhvfe humble means match not his haughty fpirit. 

With fuch a fpirit Richard does not hold it nc- 
ceflary to nfe much circumlocution, and feems 
more in dread of delay than difappointment or 
difcovery — 

R. Is thy name Tirrel P 

T. yames Tirrel^ and your mofl obedient fubjeS^ 

R. Art thou indeed ? 

T. Prove mcy my gracious lord, 

R. Dar[/l thou refolve to kill a friend of mine ? 

T. Pleafe you^ I had rather kill two enemies, 

R. IVhy then thou hafl it ; two deep enemies. 

Foes to my reft and my fweet fleep^ s difturbers^ 
Are they that I would have thee deal upon : 
Tirrel^ I mean thofe bqflards in the Tower. 

If the reader calls to mind by what circum- 
fpedl and flow degrees King John opens himfelf 
to Hubert under a fimilar fituation with this of 
Richard, he will be convinced that Shakefpear 
confidered prefervation of chara£ler too impor- 
tant to facrifice on any occafion to the vanity of 

£ne 
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fine writings for the fcenche has given to John, 
a timorous .and wary prince, would ill fuit the 
character of Richard. A clofe obfervance of 
nature is the firft excellence of a dramatic poet, 
and the peculiar property of him we are review- 
ing. 

In thefe two ftages of our comparifon, Mac- 
beth appears with far more dramatic effe6l than 
Richard, whofe firft fcenes prefent us with little 
clfe than traits of perfidioufnefs, one ftriking in- 
cident of fuccefsful hypocrify pra<5lifed on the 
Lady Anne, and an open unreferved display of 
remorfelefs cruelty. Impatient of any paufe or 
interruption in his meafures, a dangerous friend 
and a determined foe : — 

Effera torquelant av'ula pracordia cura 
Effugeret ne quis glaclios 
Crefcehat fcelcratajtt'is ; praddcqiie recentts 
Jncajlns Jlagrahat amcr, nuUufque petendl 
Cogendlve pudor : ' crebris perjuria ne^'it 
Blunditiis ; fociat pertturo fvcdere dextras : 
Si feme! e tantis pofcerti quifque negaffet, 
Effera pratumido quutielat corda furore. 

(Claudian.) 

^hefole remcrfe his greedy heart can feA 

Is if one life ejcapes his murdering fleel : 

That J which fhould quench^ inflames his craving th'irfly 

Thefecond draught flill deepens on thejirfl : 

Shamelefs by force or fraud to w:,rk his •zuay^ 

And no lefs prompt to flatter than betray : 

This hour makes friendjhips which he breaks the next^ 

And every breach /upplies a vile pretext 

BajJy 
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Bafely to cancel all concejjions paft^ 
Jfin a thoufandyou deny the lajL 

Macbeth has now touched the goal of his ambi- 
tion — 

Thou hajl it nnw ; Kivg^ Candor ^ Glamis^ all 
The weywardJlflers promised — 

The auguries of the witches, to which no re- 
ference had been made in the heat of the main 
adlion, are now called to mind with many cir- 
cumftances of galling aggravation, not only as to 
the prophecy, which gave the crown to the poi^ 
terity of Banqu6, but alfo of his own fafety from 
the gallant and noble nature of that general — 

Our fears in Banquo 
Sticli deep^ and in his royalty of nature 
Reigns thaty <which <wou*d be feared. 

Aflaflins are provided to murder Banquo and his 
fon, but this is not decided upon without much 
previous meditation, and he feems prompted to 
the- aft more by defperation and dread, than by 
any fettled refohition or natural cruelty. He 
convenes the aflliflins, and in a conference of 
fome length works round to his point, by iniinua- 
tions calculated to perfuade them to difpatch 
Banquo for injuries done to them, rather than 
from motives which refpcdt himfelf ; in which 
fcene we difcover a remarkable prefervation of 
character in Macbeth, who by this artifice Ih-ives 
to blind his own confcience aaid throw the guilt 

upon 
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•upon theirs : In this as in the fornrer -a£tion thct 
is nothing kingly in his cruelty ; in one he aftet 
•under the controuling fpirit of his wife, here h 
plays the fycophant with hired aflaffins, am 
confefles himfelf under awe of the fuperior geniu 
•ofBanquo — 

Under htm 

My genius is rebuPd, as it is. f aid 
Antonyms ivas by Cafar, 

There is not a circumftance ever fo minute ii 
the condu<St of this character, which does nc 
point out to a diligent obferver how clofely th 
poet has adhered to nature in every part of hi 
delineation: Accordingly we obferve a peculi 
arity in the language of Macbeth, which is highl 
chara6lcriftic \ I mean the figurative turn of hi 
expreffions, whenever his imagination ftrikes up 
on any gloomy fubjecl — 

Oh ! full ofjcorpions is my mind, dear ivife / 

And in this ftate of felf-torment every objedl c 
folemnity, though ever fo familiar, becomes a; 
objedl of terror; night, for inftance, is not men 
tioned by him without an accompaniment of ever 
melancholy attribute, which a frighted fancy ca: 
Annex — 

Ere the hat hathjlown 
His c1oiJler*dJlighfi eretoblaci Hecate* s fummons 
Thejbard-lorn beetle *with his drotufy hums 
Hath rung K\ght*s yawning />ealy thert /hall be dot 
A deed of dreadful note. 

1 
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It is the darknefs of his ibnl that makes the 
'iiight fb dreadful, the fcorpiotis in his mind con- 
voke thefe images — ^but he has not yet done 
with it — 

'Comey feaTntg Night 1 
Sharfup the tender eye of pitiful day j 
And with thy bloody and invtfibU hand 
Cancel and tear to piecet that great bond^ 
Which keeps me pale. Light thickens^ and the crow 
Makes wing to the rooky xvood. 
Good things of day begin to droop and drowfe^ 
Whiljl Night's black agents to their prey do roufe. 

The critic of language will obferve that here is 
a redundancy and crowd of metaphors, but the 
critic of nature will acknowledge that it is the 
very truth of charafter, and join me in the ren\ark 
which points it out. 

In a tragedy fo replete with murder, and In 
the difplay of a character fo tortured by the /cor-' 
pions of the mindy as this of Macbeth, it is natu- 
rally to be expelled that a genius like Shakefpear's 
will call in the dead for their fliare in the hor- 
ror of the fcene. This he has done in two feve- 
ral ways $ firft, by the apparition of Banquo, 
which is inyifible to all but Macbeth | fecondly, 
by the fpells and incantations of the witches, who 
raife fplrits, which in certain aenigmatical pre- 
dictions £hadow out his fate ; and thefe are fol- 
lowed by a train of unborn revelations, drawn by 
the power of magic from the womb of futurity 
before their time. 

Vol. II. H It 
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It a[q>car8 that Lady Macbeth was not a party 
in the ailafBnsution of Banquo, and the ghoft^ ' 
though twice yifible to the murderer, is not feen 
by heo This is .another incident highly worthy 
a particular remark; for by keeping her free 
from any participation in the horrw of the fight, 
the poet is enabled to make a fcene afide between 
Macbeth and her, which contains fome of the 
iincft fpeakings in the play. The ghoft in Ham- 
let, andtheghoftof Darius jn -^fchylus are in- 
troduced by preparation and prekide, this of 
Banquo is an object of furprize as well as terror, 
and there is fcarce an incident to be named of 
more ftriking and dramatic effeft : it is one 
amongft various proofs, that muft convince every 
man, who looks critically into Shakefpear, that 
he was as great a maftcr in art as in nature : How 
it ftrikes me in this point of view I ihall take the 
liberty of explaining more at length. 
The murder of Duncan is the main incident of 
this tragedy ; that of Banquo is fubordinate : 
Duncan's blood was not only the firft fo Ihed by 
JTacbeth, but the dignity of the perfon murder- 
ed, and the aggravating circumftances attending 
it, conftitute a crime of the very iirft magnitude : 
For thefe reafons it might be expefted that the 
fpeftre moft likely to haunt his imagination, would 
be that of Duncan ; and the rather becaufe his 
terror and compundlion were fo much more 
ftrongly excited by this firft murder, perpetrat- 
ed with his own hands, tlian by the fubfequent 
one of Banquo, palliated by evafion and commit- 
ted to others. But when we recolleft that Lady 
Macbeth was not only his accomplice, but in fa^l 

the 
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the firft mover in the murder of the king, wc fee 
good reafon why Duncan's ghoft could not be 
called up, unlefs Ihc, who fo deeply partook of 
the guilt, hadalfo Ihared in the horror of the ap- 
pearance; and as viiitations of a peculiar fort 
were rcferved for her in a later period of the dra- 
ma, it was a point of confummate art and judg- 
ment to exclude her from the allair of Banquo's 
murder, and make the more fufceptible confcience 
of Macbeth figure this apparition in his mind's 
eye without any other witncfs to the vifion. 

I pcrfuade myfelf thcfc will appear very natu- 
ral reafons, why the poet did not raife the ghoft 
of the king in preference, though it is realbnablc 
to think it would have been a much more noble 
incident in his hands, than tliis of Banquo. It 
now remains to examine whether this is more ful- 
ly juftiiied by the peculiar filuation refcrvcd for 
Lady Macbeth, to which I have before ;i J verted. 

The intrepidity of licr characler is To :ini k<iJ, 
that we may well iiippoicno wnk'iio tirr«)ro c.iild 
fliake it, and in this li'>!ii it mhu 't- ack■^.c}^^ kdg- 
cda very natural tx;xtt:(r*it \j ;>i:iKLC lur \xi\x the 
agonies of her conicicaa*. in .*.*cp. l)reanis 1 avc 
been a dramatic expedient ever fince there has 
been a drama ; Aiil hyhis recites the dream (^f 
Clytcmneltra immediately before her fon Oreftes 
kills her ; ilie fancies ihc has given birth to a dra- 
gon— 

This ftenv-lorn ciragotij Uke an infant chVd, 
Laid in il>e cradle Jlem' d in %vum of food; 

H 2 And 
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jind in her dreamjhe held it to her treaft : 
The mili he drezu 'wat mixt svitb clotted btnoJ, 

,(P0TTER.) 

This which is done by iEfchylus, has been done 
by hundreds after him ; but to introduce upon 
the i'cene the very perfbn, walking in fleep, and 
giving vent to the horrid fancies^ that haunt her 
dreaniy in broken fpeeches expreflive of her guilt} 
uttered before witnefies, and accompanied with 
that natural and expreffive a£lion of waihing the 
blood from her defiled hands, was referved for the 
original and bold genius of Shakefpear only. It 
is an incident fo full of tragic horror, fo daring 
and at the fame time fo truly chara^teril'tic, tliat 
it iVands out as a prominent feature in the moft 
fiiblime drama in the world, and fully -compen- 
fates for any facrinccs the poet might have made 
in the previous arrangement of his incidents. 



N-^ LVIII. 



HORAT.) 

MACBETH now approaches towards his 
i.\:::ib"ophc : The heir cf the crown is in arms, 
;*nd he xnxat defend va'.iin::y wha: hehasuturped 

vUlzlnoollv. 
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llainpufTf.- His natural valour does not fuffice 
r this trial -J he reforts to the witches ; he con- 
res them to give anfwer to what he fhall alk, 
id he again* runs into all thofe pleonafms of 
»eech, which I before remarked : The predidli- 
is he extorts from the apparitions are fo couched 
; to feem favourable to him, at the fame time 
lat they correfpond with eventS|^ wjiich after- 
ards prove fatal.- The management of this inci- 
?nt has fo clofe a refemb lance to what the poet 
laudian. has done»in the inftance of Rufiinas's 
iion the night before his maflacre> that I am 
;mpted to infert the pafTage — 

Ecce vtdet dlras alliiiert prothms umhras, ■, 
^as dedit ipfe necl ; quarum qu£ clarior una 
V'lja loqui — Proh ! /urge toro ; quidplurima volets 
Anxius P h£C requiem rebus^Jirtemijne labori 
Allatura dies : Omni jam plehe redibis 
' Altior^ et Uti manibus portabere vulgi — 
Has canit ambages. Otcullo fallitur ilk: * 

Onuney nee capitis Jixi prafagia fenfiU , 

A gqflly Vfjion in the dead of night 
Ofmavgledy murder d ghojls appall hisf.ght ; 
When hark I a voice from forth thejhadowy train 
Cries out — Awake ! *what thoughts perplex thy braint 
Awaicy arife ! behold the day appears^ 
l%at.ends thy labours ^ and difpels thy fears c 
To loftier heights thy towering head fhall rife ^ 
And the glad crowd fhall lift thee to ihejkies — 
Thus fpake the voice : He triumphs ^ nor beneath 
Th* ambiguous omen fees the doom of deaths, • 

H 3 Confiding 
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Confiding in his auguries Macbeth now j 
for battle : by the tirft of thefe he is aSui 

That nam of woman hon 
Shall harm Macbeth, 

By the fecond prediftion he is told — 

MachA fhaU never imnqut/ht he^ until 
Great Birnam-wood to Lunjtnancs high h 
Shall come agatnjl him. 

Thefe he call fweet boadments / and cone 

To Jleep in fpite of thunder^ 

This play is fo replete with excellencies, 
vould exceed all bounds, if I were to notic 
one; i pafs over therefore that incomparabl 
between Macbeth, the phyfician and Sej 
•which the agitations of. his mind are fo \ 
fully exprcfled, and, without paufing for X\ 
of Lady Macbeth, I conduct the reader 
crifis, when the mefTenger has announ* 
ominous approach of Birnam-woad — A 
fury, an exclamation feconded by a blo^ 
firft natural explofion of a foul fo ftur 
fcorpions as Macbeth's : The fuden gufl is r 
er difcharged, than nature fpeaks her o 
guage, and the ftill voice of confciehce, ] 
ion in the mid ft of madnefs, murmurs for 
mournful words — 

/ pall in refolution^ and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the fUndy 

That Im like truth. 
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With what a» exquifite feeling has this darling 
fon of nature here thrown in this touching, this 
patlietic fentence, aniidll the very whirl and eddy 
of conflicting palQonsI Here is a ftudy for dra- 
matic poets ;' this is a ftring for an adlor's fkill to 
touch ; this wilt difcourfe fweet mufic to the hu- 
man heart, with which it is finely unifoned when 
ftruck with the hand of a raafter^ 

The next ftep brings us to the laft fcene of Mac- 
beth*s dramatic exiftence: Flu(ht with the blood 
of Siward he is encountered by Macdufl?", who 
crofles him like his evil genius — ^Macbeth cries 
out — 

Of all men elfi I have avoided thee. 

To the laft moment of charafter the faithful poet 
fupports him : He breaks ofF from fingle combat, 
and in the tremendous paufe, fo beautifully con-» 
trived to hang fufpenfe and terror on the moral 
fcene of hi$ exit, the tyrant driven to bay, and 
panting with the heat and ftniggle of the fighty 
vaunt in gly exclaims — 

Macb. ^5 eafy mayjl thou the intrenchant air 

IVtth thy k$en fword imprefs^ as make me bleedi 
Let fall thy llade on vulnerable crejls^ 
I hear a charmed lifcy nvhich mtift not yield 
To one cf woman lorn* 

Macd. DefpoAT thy charm / 

And let the Af^el^ Vfhom thouflUl hafi ferv*d^ 
Tell thee Macduff tvas from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripped* 

Macb. Accurfedhe that tongue that uHU me foi 
For it hath cow*d my letter part of man* 

H 4 There 
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There finks the fpirit of Macbeth — 

Behold! tvhere Jlands' 
7h* ufurper^s cwjed head I 

How completely does this coincide with the pat 
fage already quoted I 

Occuho fallUar HU- 
Omne^ nee capitis pixi prafagia fenttU 

Let us now approach the tent of Richard. Ft 
is matter of admiration to obferve how many in- 
cidents tlrc poet has colledted in a fmall compafs^ 
to fet the military cliaradler of his chief perfon- 
age in a brilliant point of view. A fucceffion of 
fcouts and meflengers report a variety of intelli- 
. gence, all which, though generally of the moft 
alarming nature, he meets not only with his na- 
tural gallantry, but fometimes with pleafantry and 
a certain archnefs and repartee, which is peculiar 
to him throughout the drama. 

It is not only a curious, but delightful talk to 
examine by what fubtle and almoft imperceptible 
touches Shakefpear contrives to fet fuch marks 
upon his characters, as give them, the moft living 
likenefles that can be conceived. In this, above 
all other poets that ever exifted, he is a ftudy and 
a model of perfection : The great diftinguifhlng 
paiQions every poet may defcribe ; but Shakefpear 
gives you their humours, their minuteft foibles, 
thofe little ftarts and caprices, which nothing but 
the moft intimate familiarity brings to light : Other 
authors write charafters like hiftorians ; he like 

the 
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the bofom friend of the perfon he defcribcs. The 
following extradls will furniih an example of what 
I have been faying. 

Ratclijff" informs Richard that a fleet is difco- 
vered on the weftern coaft, fuppofed to be the 
party of Richmond — 

K. Rich. Some Itght-foot friend pojl to the Duie of Nor* 
folk; 

Ratcltff^ thyfelf; or Catejby Where Is he ? 

Catef. Here^^ my good lord. 
K. Rich. Catefby^ fly to the Duke. 
-.C^xef. I ivillf my lord ^ with all convenient hafle, 
K. Rich. RatcUjffey come hither ; pqfl to Sail/bury ; 

When thou comfl thither — Dull, unmindful villa'n f 

(To Catejby,) 
Whyjlaffl thou here^ and gofl not to the Duke ? 
Gatef. Flrjti mighty llegCytell me your hlghnefs' pleafure, 

What from your grace I Jhall deliver to him. 
K. Rich. Oh.Jruey good Catejby ! 

I am perfuaded I need not point out to the reader's 
fenlibility the fine turn in thi? expreHion, Good 
Cattjhy! How can we be (urprized if fucha poet 
makes us in love even witk his villains.? — RatcliflT 
proceeds — 

Rati What may it tleafe ypuJhaU I do at Salt/bury ? 
K. Rich. Why 9 what wou^dfi thou do there before I go ? 
R»t. Tour hlghnefs told me IJbou^dpofl before.. 
K. Rich. My mind Is changed, 

Thefe fine touches can efcapc no man> who has 
an eye for naRire- Lord Stanley reports to 
Richard — 

H 5 Stanl. 
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Stanl. Richmond is on the feas. 
K. Rich. There let hirnjink^ and he the feat on him ! 
JVhlte4iver^d runagate^ nt>hat doth he there ^ 

This reply is painted with irony and in vedlivc ; 
There are two caufes in nature and chara£ler for 
this ; firft, Richard was before informed of the 
news 5 his palllon was not taken by furprize, and 
he was enough at eafe to make a play upon Stan- 
ley's words — on the feas — and retort— -^f the feas on 
him } — Secondly, Stanley was a fufpefted fubjeft, 
Richard was therefore interefted to fhew a con- 
tempt of his competitor before a man of fuch 
doubtful allegiance. In the fpirit of this impref- 
fion he urges Stanley to give an explicit anfwer 
to the queftion — What doth he there ? Stanley en- 
deavours to evade by anfwer ing that he hnoivs not 
hut by guefs : The evafion only ftrengthens 
Richard's fufpicions, and he again pufhes him to 
difclofe what he only guefles — Wel/^ as you guefs — 
Stanley replies — 

He makes for England^ here to claim the crown^ 
K. Rich* Is the chair empty ? h the fword unfway^d ? 
Js the king dead? the empire unpoffefs*d ? 
What heir of Torh is there alive hut we ? 
And ivho is England's king hut great Tork's heir ? 
Then tell me what makes he upon the fea P 

What a clufter of charafteriftic excellencies are 
here before us ? All thel'e interrogatories are ad 
hominem ; they fit no man but Stanley, they can 
be uttered by no man but Richai^i, and they can 
flow from the conceptions of no poet but the 
poet of nature. 

Stanley's 
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Stanley's whole fcene ought to be invcftigated, 
for it is full of beauties, but I confcfs myfelf ex- 
hauded with the talk, and language does not fuf- 
fice to furnifh frcfh terms of admiration, which a 
defer fcrutiny would call forth. 

Other meffengers fucceed Lord Stanley, 
Richard's fiery impatience docs not wait the tell- 
ing, but taking the outfet of the account to be 
ominous, he llrikes the courier, who proceeding 
with bis report concludes with the good tidings 
of Buckingham's difperfion — Richard inftantly 
retradts and lays — 

Ob ! I cry thee mercy. 
There is my purfe to cure that blow of thine* 

This is another trait of the fame caft with that "of 
Good Cate/by. ^ 

Battles ^re of the growth of modem mgedy; 
I am not learned enough in the old ftage to know 
if Shakefpear is the inventor of this bold and 
buftling innovation •, but I am fure he is unrivall- 
ed in his execution of it, and this of Bofworth- 
field is a mailer-piece. I Ihall be lefs particular 
in my prefent defcription of it, becaufe I may 
probably bring it under general review with other 
fcenes of the like fpit^ 

It will be fufiicient to obferve> that in the cata- 
ftrophe of Richard nothing can be more glowing 
than the fcene, nothing more brilliant than the 
conduft of the chief character : He exhibits the 
charader of a perfedt general, in whom however 
ardent courage feems the ruling feature ; he per- 
forms every part of his office with minute atten- 
tion. 
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tion, he enquires if certain alterations are made 
in his armour, and even orders what particular 
.horfe he intends to charge with: He is gay with 
his chief officers, and even gracious to fome he 
confides in : His gallantry is of fo dazzling a 
quality, that we begin 'to feel the pride of Englifh- 
men, and, overlooking liis crimes, glory in our 
courageous king : Richmond is one of thofe civile 
confcientious gentlemen, who are not very apt to 
captivate a fpedlator, and Richard, loaded as he 
is with enormities, rifes in the comparifon, and I 
fufpeft carries the good wifhes of many of his 
audience into action, and dies with their regret. 

As foon as he retires to his tent the poet begins 
to put in motion his great moral machinery of the 
ghofts. Trifles are not made for Shakefpear; 
difficulties, that would have plunged the fpirit of 
any qy^er poet, and turned his fcenery into inevit- 
able micule, are nothing in his way ; he brings 
forward a long firing of ghofts, and puts a fpeech 
into each of their mouths without any fear of 
confequences. Richard ftarts from his couch, and 
before he has fhaken off the terrors of his dream, 
cries out — 

Give rm another horfe !-^Bind up my wounds!'— 
Have mercy ^ Jefu I — iSg//, / did hut dreams— 
coward confcience — ^t. 

But I may conclude my fubjeft ; every reader can 
go on with the foliloquy, and no words of mine 
can be wanted to excite their admiration. 
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1SI<^ LIX.. 



AMONGST the various orders and ranks o£ 
men in civilized fociety^ fome are entitled to our 
refpeft for the dignity and utility of their profef^ 
iion ; but as there are many more than merely na- 
tural wants to be provided for in a f);ate of high 
refinement, other arts and occupations will occur, 
which though not fo highly to be refpefted for 
their utility, will yet be valued and carefled for 
the pleafures they beftow- In this light there is. 
perhaps no one order of men who contribute 
more largely to the pleafing and moral amufements 
of the age,, than our adtors. As I mean to de- 
vote this paper to' their ufe and ftrvice, I fhall bc-- 
gin it with a fhortpaflage extracted "from Mr. 
Dow's Hiftory of Hindoftan.. ' 

" During all thefe tranfa<SUons the gates of 
Delhi were kept jfhut. Famine began to rage 
every day more and more ; but the Shaw was. 
deaf to the miferies of mankind. The public 
fpirit of Tuckif a famous aElor^ deferves to be re-^ 
corded upon this occafion. Hq exhibited 'a play 
before Nadir Shaw, with which that monarch was 
fo well pleafed, that he commanded Tucki to afk, 
and what he wiihed Ihould be done for him^ 
Tucki felL upon his face, and laid, O Kingy com-- 
mand the gates to he opened y thnt the poor may mt 
perijb f His requeft was granted^ and half the ci- 
ty poured into the country; and the place was 
fuppliedin. a.few days with plenty of provifions." 

Though. 
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Though it is not every a6lor*s lot to fave a city, 
yet it is his province to drive an enemy out of it, 
ahr'^rt as formidable as famine. 

There is fuch a combination of natural gifts 
rcqnilitc to the formation of a compleat aftor, 
that it is more a cafe of wonder how fo many 
good ones are to be found, than why fo few in- 
itanccs of excellence can. be produced. Every 
thing, that relults from nature alone, lies out of 
the province of inftru^Hon, and no rules that I 
know of will ierve to give a fine voice, or even 
thofe fine feelings, which are amongft the firft 
properties of an adtor. Thefe in faft are the tools 
and materials of his trade, and thefe neither his 
own induftry, nor any man's afliftance can beftow. 
lUu the right ufe and application of them is an- 
other qucftion, and there he muft look for his 
directions from education, induftry and judgment. 

A claflical education, if it be not infifted on as 
indif^Kufable to a great a^ftor, is yet fo advantage- 
ous to him in every branch of his art, that it is a 
moft happv circumftance in their lot, who can. 
avail themklves of it. 

Ik this as it may, it behoves him in the very 
firrt place to be thoroughly vcrfed in all the chief 
dramatic writers of his o\^ti country. Of all 
thefe Shakefpear is fo out of fight the principal, 
that for dilVmftion fake I will confine myfelf to 
him only. This author therefore mult be (hidied 
in the mort critical and fcrutinizing manner ; not 
by jxuts, but in the whole ; for it is the vcriefi 
folly in any young fiudc^nt fi>r the ftage to read 
by ihartultr^ or attach hUnfelf to any one predo- 
minant part, in which he ain^ at a difplav, unt'l 

he 
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he has pofleft himfelf in the compleateft manner 
of the whole drama, in which . he is to fland. 
Every movement of the author's mind fhould be 
unravelled, all thofe fmall but delicate incidents, 
which ferve to announce or difcriminate a leading 
charafter, every thing faid to him, or ot him, as 
well as by him, are to be carefully gathered up ^ 
for Shakefpear in particular paints fo very clofe to 
nature, and with fuch marking touches, that he 
gives the very look an aftor ought to wear, whea 
he is on his fcene. 

When an aftor has done this, he will find his 
underftanding fo enlightened by the tafk, and his 
mind pofleft with fuch a paflion for ^vhat is naturalj^ 
that he will fcorn the forry practice of tricks, and 
that vain ftudy of fetting himfelf off by this or 
that preconcerted attitude, in which fome handi- 
craft-men, who were more like tumblers than tra- 
gedians, have in times paft difgraced their pra- 
fellion : In Ihort, if he ftudies his author he will 
have no need to ftu4y his looking-glals : Let him 
feel and he will be fure to exprefs ; Nature, that 
gave him limbs and organs of fpeech, will be fure 
to give him aftion, and he need not meafure the 
board he is to fall upon,^ as if he was to make his 
exit down a trap. 

There is one thing in particular I would wifh 
him to avoid, which is a repugnance againft ap- 
pearing in charafters of an unamiablc fort 5 (the 
ladies will obferve I addrefs myfelf to both fexes 
throughout :) It is a narrow notion tofuppofe that 
there can be any adhefion either of vice or virtue 
to the real charaftcr ; or that revenge, cruelty^ 
perfidioufnefs or cowardice can be tranfpofed into 

a man*s 
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a man's nature, becaufe he profeffionally repre- 
fents thefe evil qualities. If I had not determin- 
ed againft particularizing any perfon in this pa- 
per, I fhould here quote the example of an a^or, 
whofe untimely death every friend of the drama 
muft oeplore, and whofe good fenfe l might ap- 
peal to in confirmation of my advice. 

Of this above all things every aftor may aflure 
himfelf, that there is no calling or profeffion in 
life, that can lefs endure the diArac^ions of in- 
temperance and diffipation. A knowledge of the 
world no doubt is necefTary to him, and he muft 
therefore take his fhare in fociety, but there is no 
other introduftion into the beft company, but by 
meriting a place in it y and as for vulgar fellow- 
fhips and conneflions,. where a man is to z6t the 
pleafant fellow and fet the table in a roar, if he 
has not the fpirit and difcretion to decline them, 
he will foon find his profefl^^onal talents facrificed 
to his convivial ones j if he does not referve all his 
exertions for his art, nature muft fink under dou- 
ble duty, and the moft that he can obtain in re- 
turn will be pity. 

An eminent a<ftor fhould refolve to fortify, him- 
felf againft the many perfonal attacks,, which in 
the prefent times he is to expeft from friends as 
well as foes : by the former I mean thofe friends, 
whofe ill-judged applaufes are as dangerous to his 
repofe as calumny itfelf. That proper fenfe of 
himfelf, which holds a middle place between dif- 
fidence and arrogance, is what he muft oppofe to 
thefe attacks of extravagant applaufe or illiberal 
defamation ; for gentlemen of wit and pleafantry 
find fo much amufement in fporting with the 

feelings 
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feelings of aftors, that they will write ; and there 
is a figure called hyperbole much in fafhion amongft 
them, the excellent property of which figure is 
that it cuts both ways — virtuj ejus ex- diverjb par 
augendi atque minuendi — Now although the hypers 
hole is a figure of freedom, and has certain privi- 
leges, that go beyond credibility, yet I have the 
authority of ^intilian to fay that it has bounds ; 
on the outfide of truth, I confefs, but ftill with- 
in reafon — ^mm vis eritm ejl omnis hyperbole ultra 
Jidem ; non tamen ejfe debet ultra modum- — An ad^or 
therefore will do wifely to put no faith in fuch a 
double-tongued figur^y nor form any acquaint- - 
ance with thofe whoarein the daily ufeof it. 

If he would have better authority for the ad- 
vice I give him^ let him turn to his books^ and 
he will not find a* writer of eminence, either an- 
tient or modern^ that will not tell him flander is 
a tax. on merit. Ifhall inflance onlyaneof each,, 
becaufe I will not burthen him with quotations. 
The firft of thefe is Tacitus ^ a writer, of unquef^ 
tionaUe. authority,, and one who has < left as good, 
receipts for wholefome judgment in all worldly 
afl:airs a» any man whatever : His maxim indeed is 
ihort, for he makes ncy wafle of wosds on any 
occafion ; fpeaking of certain libellous publicati- 
ens,, he obferves — Spreta: exolefcunt ; fi ir^fcare^. 
agnita videntur > — ^Which may be thus rendered 
— Contempt difarms abufei refent^ and you adopt it. 
— ^The other which; I fhall adduce, is the judici- 
ous and amiaWe Mr. Addifin^ who is rather more 
diffufive on the fubj'e£t, but concludes his opini- 
on with this recommendation of the prefcription 
above mentioned^ — That it is a piece of fortitude^ 

which 
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ivhich every man owes to bis own innocence^ and 
without which it is inipqffible for a man of atiy me" 
rit or figure to live at peace with himfelf^ in a 
country that abounds with wit and liberty, (Spe^, 

N° 355)- 

When I have faid this, I am free to own, that 

it is an a^ of aggravated cruelty to attack a man, 
whofe profeffion lays liim fo continually at mercy, 
and who has fewer defences than other men to 
refort to. An adlor has a claim upon the public 
for their proteftion, whofe fervant he is } and he 
ought to be dear to every man in particular, whofe 
heart he has dilated with benevolence, or lighten- 
ed with feftivity ; if we are grateful to the fur- 
geon who afliiages the pain of a feflering fore, or 
draws even a thorn from our fle(h, fhould wc not 
remember him with kindnefs, who heals our htfart 
of its inquietude, and chcars thofe hours with 
gaiety and innocence, which we might elfe have 
devoted to gloominefs cmt guilt ? 

If an aftor has thefe claims upon the world at 
large, what ought he not to expeft from the poet 
in particular ? The poet's arms Ihould be his na- 
tural afylum, a fhield from the arrows of envy 
and detraction. An a6lor is in the capacity of a 
fteward to every living mufe, and of an executor 
to every departed one : The poet digs up the ore } 
he fifts it from the drofs, refines and purifies it 
for the mint ; the adtor fets the ftamp upon it, 
and makes it current in the world. 
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THERE is no period of anticnt hiftory 
would afford a more .ufeful ftudy to a young 
prince, than an accurate delineation of the whole 
life of Tiberius : This ought to be done with great 
care and ability, for it is a character extremely diffi- 
cult to develope, and one that by a continued chain 
of incidents furnilhes a leffon in every link of 
its connexion liighly interefting to all pupils, but 
moft to thofe who are on the road to empire* 
To trace the conduct of Tiberius from his firft 
appearance in hiftory to his death, is as . if we 
fhould begin with the laft a£ls of Auguftus and 
read his ftory backwards to its commencement 
in the civil wars : each narration would then be^ 
gin with honour -and conclude with infamy. If 
Auguftus had never attained to empire, he 
would have bad a moft difgraceful page in hifto- 
ry ; on the other hand, had Tiberius died with 
Germanicus, he would have merited a very . glo- 
rious one : It fliould feem therefore that he was 
by nature a better man than his predeceffor. The 
cautious timid character of Auguftus kept him 
under conftant awe of thofe he governed, and 
he was diligent to fecure to himfelf the opinions 
of mankind j but there are rents and fiflures 
enough in the veil, which adulation has thrown 
over him, through which to fpy out the impuri- 
ties and meanneftes of his natural difpofition. Ti- 
berius 
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berius feems on his part alfo to have had a jealous 
holding and refpeft towards Germanicus, which 
had an influence over the early part of his reign ; 
but it was a felf-reftraint, founded in emulation, 
not in fear. It is hinted that Auguftus had in 
mind to reftore the commonwealth, and give* 
back her liberties to Rome ; and thefe may very 
poflibly have been his meditations; but they never 
arofe in his mind till he found his life in the laft 
ftage of decay, when, having no heir of his own^ 
body, he would willingly have had the empire 
ceafe with him, and left pofterity to draw the 
conclufion, that no fucceflbr could be* found fit to 
take it after him ; this I can readily believe he 
would have done in his laft moments, if he could, 
and even before his laft moments if he dared ; 
but the fliock, which fuch a refolution might po{^ 
fibly have occafioned, alarmed his fears, . and he 
was too tenacious of power to quit it upon any 
other motives than thofe of abfolutc convidlion 
that he could hold it no longer. This is fo much 
in character,, that I think it very probable he 
might have tried it upon Tiberius in his long 

death-bed converfation with him at Nola 

Revoctttum ex itinere Tiberium diu fecreto fermone 
detinuity neque pojt ulli maj'o^i negotio an'unum ac-^ 
commodapit: (Suetonius, J This pafTage is very 
curious, and fome important conjedhires may 
fiiirly be grounded upon it. Suetonius fays that 
the conference was long^ and alfo that it was pri" 
vatt'*y and he adds that Auguftus, after his con- 
verfation- with his fucceflbr, never turned his 
thoughts to any important buflneis, or in other 
words, any matter of flate whatever. The fecrecy^ 

q£ 
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of this conference very much favours my conjec- 
ture, that he made an attempt to difluade Tiberi- 
us from holding on the empire, and the length of 
time it tpok up corroborates the probabihty of 
that conjecture ; and I further incline to think it 
likely that it might make ferious impreffions on 
Tiberius's mind, as to the meafure propofed ; for 
I can never believe that the repugnance, with 
which Tiberius took the charge of the govern- 
ment upon him, was wholly feigned, though 
hiftorians agree in giving it that turn \ his long 
and voluntary exile ,in the ifland of Rhodes, 
where he feemed for a time to have renounced 
all defire of fucceeding to the empire, might 
be a reafon with Auguftus for making this expe- 
riment upon a man of his cold and fequeftered 
habits. Jit all events I think it highly natural to 
fuppofe that Auguftus would not have clofetted 
him in this manner, if it were only for the pur- 
pofe of giving him leflbns and inftruClions in the 
arts of government ; for in that cafe his vanity, 
which made him adl a part for applaufe even in 
his expiring moments, would have opened his 
doors to his family and attendants, that they 
might have been prefent to record his fayings ; 
and we fhould have had as many fine maxims in 
his dying fpeech, as Socrates uttered in his prifon, 
or Seneca in his bath : Add to this, that be cer- 
tainly bore no good-will to Tiberius, who was not 
a.fucceflbr to his mind, nor could he wiih to ele- 
vate the Claudian family to the throne : It is not 
likely however that he altogether Succeeded with 
Tiberius, or brought him to make any abfolute 
promife of abdication \ for in that cafe he would 

not 
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not have fiiiled to have taken credit with the peo- 
ple about him, for having been the means of re- 
storing the liberties of his country, and he would 
have made as great a parade of patriotifm, as 
would have become a Cato or a Solon ; but the 
author above quoted fays he took no further ac- 
count of public bufinefs, and therefore we may 
conclude the conference, if it topk that turn, did 
not come to any fatisfeftory conclufion on the 
point. 

Tiberius on his acceflion found the empire in 
a critical ikuation, for bcfides the movements 
which Clemens on one part and Scribonius Li bo 
on another were making, the Pannonian and 
German armies were in abfolute revolt. This was 
no time for making any change in the conftitu- 
tion of the imperial power, had he been fo dif- 
poled ; as he was a man of deep meafures, he 
held himfelf on the referve with the fenate, and 
fuffered them to folicit his acceptance of the fove- 
reign power upon their knees : He wifhed to 
have allcflbrs in the government ; he would take 
his fharc, and whatever department in the flate 
they fhould recommend to his charge, he 
would readily undertake. Had he periifted in re- 
fufing the empire, or had he attempted to throw 
the conftitution back to its firft principles of free- 
dom, the mutinous legions would have forced 
the fovereignty upon German icus ; but by this 
fuggeftion of a partition he artfully founded the 
temper of the fenate, where there were fome lead- 
ing men of very doubful- characters, whom Au- 
guilus had marked out in his lad illnefs 5 from 

two 
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two of thcfe, Aiinius Galius and L- Aruntius, 
Tiberius's propofal drew an anfwer, in which they 
demanded of him to declare what particular de- 
partment of the ftatc he w;ould chufe to have 
committed to him. This was opening enough for 
one of his penetration, and he drew his conclufi- 
ons upon the fpot, evading for the time the fnare 
that was laid for liim. 

The fervik and exccffive adulation of the fe- 
nate foon convinced him, that the Roman fpirit 
had fuffered a total change under the reign of 
Auguftus, and that the i^ate might indeed be 
thrown into convuliions by any attempt at a 
change in favour of freedom, but that flavery and 
fubmiffion under a defpotic mafter was their de- 
termined choice, and if the alternative was to lie 
between himfelf and any other there was little 
room for hefitation : Who more fit than the 
adopted heir of Augiiftus, and a defcendant of 
the Claudian houfe, which ranked fo high in the 
Patrician nobility, and fo fuperior in pretenfions 
of anceftry and merit to the Julian and Odtavian 
gentry, from whom his predecsflbrs were ignobly 
defcended i 

When the German and Pamaonian mutinies 
were appeafed, there feems to have been a peri- 
od of repofe, when he might have new modelled 
the conftitution, had he been fo difpofed 5 but 
this I take to be appearance only, for thofe muti- 
nies had been quelled by Germanicus and Dru- 
fus, and both thefe princes were in the adoption ; 
and the latter of a very turbulent and ambitious 
fpirit. 

For 
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For the fpace of two compleat years Tiberius 
never ftirred out of the doors of his palace/devot- 
-ing his whole time to the affairs of gavernment. 
In this period he certainly did many excellent 
things, and though his manners were not calcu- 
lated for popularity, yet his reputation through 
the empire was univerfal 5 he regulated all do- 
meftic matters with confummate prudence, and 
on fome occafions with a liberal and courteous 
fpirit : In the diftant provinces, where wars and 
difturbances were more frequent, public meafures 
were more indebted for the'u: fuccefs to the good 
policy of his inftrudtions, than to the courage 
and adtivity of his generals, though Germanicus 
was of the number. 

The death of that moft amiable and excellent 
prince, which was imputed to the machinations of 
Cneius Pifo, involved Tiberius in fome degree in 
the fame fufpicion 5 but as Tacitus in his account 
of the event gives admiflion to an idle ftory of 
forceries and incantations practifed by Pifo for 
compaffing the death of Gkrmanicus, and dates 
no circumftance that can give any reafonable 
ground for belief that he actually poifoned him, 
i am not inclined to give credit to the tranfaftion, 
even in refpedl to Pifo's being guilty of the mur- 
der, much lefs with regard to Tiberius. Tacitus 
indeed hints at fecret orders fuppofed by feme to 
have been given by the Emperor to Pifo j but 
this, which at beft is mere matter of report, does 
not go to the affair of the poifoning, but only to 
Ibme private intimations, in which the emprefs 
was chief mover, for mortifying the pride of 
Agrippina. It is not to be fuppol'ed, when Pifo 

openly 
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openly returned to Rome, and flood a public 
trial, that thefe orders, had any fuch exifted, 
could have been fo totally fiipprefled, that neither 
the guilty perfon fhould avail himfelf of them, 
nor any one member of fo great and numerous 
a family produce them in vindication of him when 
yet living, or of his memory after death ; and 
this in no period of time, not even when the 
Claudian family were fuperfeded in the empire, 
and anecdotes were induftrioufly colledted to 
blacken the character of Tiberius. 

The death of Drufus followed that of Germa- 
nicus, and the fame groundlefs fufpicions were le- 
velled at the enxperor j but thefe are rejefted by 
Tacitus with contempt, and the words he ufes^' 
which are very ftrong, are a proper anfwer to 

both imputations Neqite quifquam fcriptor tarn 

vifenfus exjittity ut Tiberio objeBaraty cum omnia 
conquirerent^ intenderetitque. 

It would have been moft happy for Jhe memo- 
ry of Tiberius had his life been terminated at this 
fatal period ; henceforward he feems to have been 
furrendered to defperation and difguft \ he retired 
to the Campania, and devolved the government 
upon his minifter Sejanus ; there were times^ in 
which feme marks of his former fpirit appeared, 
but they were fhort and tranfient emanations ; the 
bafeft of mankind had pofleflion of his foul, and 
whether he was drugged by Sejanus and his 
agents, or that his brain was affedled by a revulfi- 
on of that fcrophulous humour, which broke out 
with fuch violence in his face and body, it feems 
highly natural to conje6bjre, that he was never in 
his found mind during his feceJOlon in the iiland 

Vol. II. I of 
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of Caprea. A number of circumftances might be 
adduced in fupport of this conjedhire 5 it is fuffi- 
cient to inftance his extraordinary letter to the 
.i'enate ; can words be found more expreflive of 
a diftradled and defperate ftate of mind than the 

following ? ^lid fcribam vobis^ Patres Coih- 

fcnpt'ty aut qtiomodo fcribam y mit quid omnino fcri- 
bom hoc temporty Di't me deaque pejus perdanty 
quam perire quottdie fentioy ft fcio. 

I beg leave now to repeat what I advanced 
in the outfet of this paper, and which alone 
led me to the fubje<5t of it, that a detail com- 
prizing all the great and interefting events 
. within the life of Tiberius, with reafonings and 
remarks judicioufly interfperfed, as thefe occur- 
rences arife in the courfe of the narration, 
would compound fuch a body of ufeful precepts 
and inftrudtions, as would apply to every fpe- 
cies of example, which a prince fliould be taught 
either to imitate or avoid j and thefe lefTons 
would carry the greater force and recommenda- 
tion with them, and have an advantage over all 
fabulous morals, by being incorporated with a 
real hiftory of the moft interefting fort* 
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Primum Graius homo mortales tollere contra 

Eft oculos aufus 

(Lucretius.) 

At length a mighty man of Greece hegaH 
y ajfert the natural liberty of man. 

(Creech.) 

THERE are fo many young men of fortune 
and fpirit in this kingdom, who, without the 
trouble of reforting to the founder of their philo- 
fophy, or giving themfelves any concern about 
the Graius homo in my motto, have neverthelefs 
fallen upon a pradlice fo confentaneous to the doc- 
trines, which he laid down by fyftem, that I much 
queftion if any of his profeft fcholars ever did him 
greater credit, fince the time he firft ftruck out 
the popular projeft of driving all religion out of 
the world, and introducing pleafure and volup-* 
tuoufnefs in his ftead. 

^are religio pedibus fuljeSla ineifjim 
Obteritury nos exaquat vi3oria csh* 

** We tread religion under foot and rife 
** With felf-creatcd glory to the fkies." 

So far from meaning to oppofe myfelf to fuch 

a hoft of gay and happy mortals, I wifli to gain 

I 2 a merit 
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a merit with them by adding to their ftock of 
plcafures, and fuggefting fome hints of enjoy- 
ments, which may be new to them ; adifcovery 
which they well know was confidered by the 
kings of Perlia, (who pradVifed their philofophy 
in very antient times) -as a fervice of fuch impor- 
tance to all the fedt, (who had evea then worn out 
moft of their old pleafures) that a very confiderable 
rev/ard was offered to the inventor of any new one. 
How the ftock at prefent ftands with our modern 
vohiptuaries I cannot pretend to fay, but I -fuf- 
pe6l from certaiJT fymptoms, which have fallen 
under my obfervation, that it is nearly run out 
■with fome amongft them ; to fuch in particular 
I flatter myfelf my difcoveries will prove of value, 
and I have for their ufe compofed the foUovving 
meditation, vvhich I have put together in the form 
of a foliloquy, folving it ftep by ftep as regularly 
as any propolition in Euclid, and I will boldly 
vouch it to be as mathematically true. If there 
is any ont pojlulatum in the whole, which the trueft 
voluptuary wi]l not admit to be orthodox Epicu- 
rifm, I will confent to give up my fyftoni for non- 
fenfe and myfelf for an impoftor ; I condition 
only with the pupil of pleafurc, that whilft he 
reads he will refledl, that he will deal candidly 
with the truth, and that he will once in his life 
permit a certain faculty called reafon, which I 
hope he is poffeffed of, to come into ufe upon 
this oGcafion \ a faculty, which though he may 
not hitherto have employed it, is yet capable of 
fupplying him with more true and lafting plea- 
fures, than any his philofophy can furnifh. 

I now 
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I now recommend him to the following medi- 
tation, which I have entitled — 

« THE voluptuary's SOriLOQUT. 

<* I FIND myfelf in pofIef!ibn of an eflate, 
which has devolved upon me without any pains 
of my own : I have youth and health to enjoy 
it, and I am determined fo to do : Pleafure is 
my obje6l, and I muft therefore fo contrive as 
to make that obje6l lading and fatisfadlory : 
If I throw the means away, I can no longer 
compafs the end ; this is felf-evidcnt ; 1 per- 
ceive therefore that I muft not game ; for 
though I like play, I do not like to lofe that, 
which alone can purchafe every pleafure I pro- 
pofe to enjoy ; and I do not fee that the chance 
of winning other people's money can compenfate 
for the pain I muft fufFer if I lofe my own : An 
addition to my fortune can only give fuperflui- 
ties 5 the lofs of it may take away even nccel- 
faries ; and in the mean time 1 have enough 
for every other gratification but the defperate 
one of deep piay : It is refolved therefore that I 
will not be a gamefter : There is not common 
fenfe in the thought, and therefore I renounce it. 

*« But if I give up gaming, I will- take my 
fwing of pleafure ; that I am determined upon, 
I muft therefore afk myfelf the queftion, what is 
pleafure ? Is it high living and hard drinking ? 
I have my own choice to make, therefore I muft 
take fome time to confi'ler of it. There is nothing 
very elegant in it I muft confefs ; a glutton is but 
a forry fellow, and a drunkard is a beaft : Befides 

I am 
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lam not fure my conftitution can fland againft it : 
I {hall get the gout, that would be the^ devil ; I 
Ihall grow out of all (hape y I (hall have a red fiicc 
full of blotches, a foul breath and be loathfome to 
the women : I cannot bear to think of that, for 
I doat upon the women, and therefore adieu to 
the bottle and all its concomitants ; I prefer the 
favours of the fair fex to the company of the {ba- 
kers, and fo there is an end to all drinking ; I wilt 
be fober, only becaufe I love plea{iire. 

** But if I give up wine for womeD> I will repa}t 
xnyfelf for the facrifice ; I will have the {ineft 
girls that money can purchafe — Money, did I fay ? 
"What a found has that ! — Am I to buy beauty' 
with money, and cannot- I buy love too? for* 
there is no pleafure even in beayty without love. 
I {ind myfelf gravelled by this unlucky queftiori : 
Mercenary love ! that is rionfenfe ; it is flat hy- 
pocrify ; it is difgufting. I fhould loath the 
fawning c rarefies of a diiiembling harlot, whom 
I pay for falle fonJnefs : I find I am Avrong again: 
I cannot fall in love with a harlot ; Ihe muft be a 
modeft woman j and when that bofals me, what 
then r Why tiien, if I am terribly in love indeed, 
and cannot be happy without her, there is no 
other clioice Itft me ; 1 think 1 mnft even marry 
her ! nay i am fure ! mult ; for if pleafure leads 
that way, ple^.iure is my objed^, and marriage is 
my lot : I am dcternilned therefore to marry, on- 
ly becaufe I love pk-alure. 

<« Wtil ! now that I have given up all other 
women for a wife, I am reiblvc.d to take pleafure 
enough in the poflcflion of her ; I mufl be cauti- 
ous therefore that nobody elfe takes the fame plea- 
fure 
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fure too ; for otherwife how have I bettered my- 
felf ? I might as well have remained upon the 
common. I fliould be a,fool indeed to pay inch 
'a price for a pur chafe, and let in my neiglibours 
for a (hare *, therefore I am determined to keep 
lier to myfclf, forpleafure is my only object, and 
this I take it is a fort of plcafure, that does not 
confift in participation. 

<< The next queftion is, how I muft contrive 
to keep her to myfelf. — Not by force j not by 
locking her up ; there is no pleafure in that no- 
tion ; compulfion is out of the cafe; inclination 
therefore is the next thing ; I muft make it her 
own choice to be faithful : It feems then to be in- 
cumbent upon me to make a wife choice, to look 
well before I fix upon a wife, and to ufe her well, 
when I have fixed ; I will be very kind tp her, 
becaufe I will not deftroy my own pleal'ure ; and 
I will be very careful of the temptations I exppfe 
her to, for the fame reafon. She Ihall not lead 
the life of your fine town ladies ; I have a ^harm- 
iftg place in the country ; I will pafs moft of my 
time in the country ; 1 will pafs moft of my time 
in the country; there ftie will be fafe and I fliall 
be happy. I love pleafure, v\nd therefore I will 
have little to do witli that curll intriguing town 
of London ; I am determined to make my houfe 
in the country as pleaunt as it is pollible. 

" B-ut if I give up the gaieties of a town life, 
and the club, antl the gaming-table, and the girls, 
for a wife and the country, I will have the fports 
of the country in perfection ; I will keep the beft 
pack of hounds in England, and hunt every day 
in die week. — But hold a moment there ! what 

will 
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will become of my wife all the while I am follow- 
ing the hounds ? Will (he follow nobody ; will 
nobody follow her ? A pretty figure I fhall make 
to be chafing a ftag and come home with the horns. 
At lead: I fliall not rifque the experiment ; I fhall 
not like to leave her at home, and I cannot take 
her with me, for that would fpoil my pleafure ; 
and I hate a horfe-dog woman ; I will keep no 
whipper-in in petticoats. I perceive therefore I 
muft give up the hounds, for^I am determined 
nothing fhall fland in the way of my pleafure. 

« Why then I mufl find out fome amufements 
that my wife can partake in \ we mufl ride about 
the park in fine weather \ we mufl vifit the 
grounds, and the gardens, and plan out improve- 
ments, and make plantations ; it will be rare em- 
ployment for the poor people — ^That is a thought 
that never flruck me before ; methinks there muft 
be a great deal of pleafure in fetting the poor to 
work — I fhall like a farm for the fame reafon ; 
and my wife will take pleafure in a dairy ; fhe 
fhall have the moft elegant dairy in Er gland ; 
and I will build a confervatory, and ihe fhall have 
fuch plants and fuch flowers ! — I have a notion I 
fhall take pleafure in them myfelf — And then 
there are a thonfcmd things to do within-doors 5 it 
is a fine old manfion that is the truth of it : I will 
give it an entire repair 5 it wants new furniture ; 
that will be very pleafant work for my wife : I 
perceive I could not afford to keep hounds and to 
do this into the bargain. But this will give me 
the moft pleafure ?11 to nothing, and then my 
wife will partnkc of it — And we will have mufic 
and booki) — I recoUcdt that I have got an excellent 

library — 
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library — There is another pleafure I had never 
thought of — And thc^n no doubt we fhall have 
children, and they are very plr*afant company, 
when they can talk and underftand vsrhat is faid to 
them ; and now I begin to refle6l, I find there arc 
a vaft many pleafures in the life I have chalked out, 
and what a fool fhould I be to throw away my 
money at the gaming-table, or my health at any 
table, or my affe6lions upon harlots, or my time 
upon hounds and horfes, or employ either money, 
health, affections, or time, in any other pleafures 
or purfuits, than thefe, which I now perceive 
will lead me to folid happineifs in this life, and 
fecure a good chance for what may befall me 
hereafter !" 



N^* LXII. 



Pudore et liberalitate liberos 
Retinere fatlus ejfe credoy quam metu. 

(Te!IENT.> 

Better far 
To bind your children to you by the ties 
Of gentknefs and modefiy than fear. 

(COLMAN.) 

GEMINUS and Gemellus were twin-fons of 

a country gentleman of fortune, whom I ihall 

call Euphorion \ when they were of age to begin 

I 5 their 
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their grim mar learning, Euphorion found him- 
felf exceedingly puzzled to decide upon the beft 
mode of education ; he had read feveral treatifes 
on the fubjcil, which inftead of clearing up his 
difliciilties had encreafed them ; he had conAilted 
the opinions of his friends and neighbours, and 
he foimd thefe fo equally divided, and fo much 
to be faid on both fides, that he could determine 
upon neither ; unfortunately for Euphorion he 
had no partialities of his own, for the good gen- 
tleman had little or no education himfelf : The 
clergyman of the parilh preached up the moral 
advantages of private tuition, the lawyer, his near 
neighbour, dazzled his imagination with the con- 
nedtions and knowledge of the world to be gained 
in a public fchool. Euphorion perceiving him- 
felf in a ftreight between two roads, and not 
knowing which to prefer, cut the difficulty by 
taking both ; fo that Geminus was put under pri- 
vate tuition of the clergyman above mentioned, 
and Gemellus was taken up to town by the law- 
yer to be entered at Weftminfter fchool. 

Euphorion having thus put the two fyftems 
fairly to liTue waited the event, but every time 
that Gemellus came home at the breaking-up, 
the private fyftem rofe and the public funk on 
the comparifon in the father's mind, for Gemel- 
lus's appearance no longer kept pace with his bro- 
ther's \ wild and ragged as a colt, battered and 
bruifed and diHievelled he hardly feemed of the 
fame fpecies with the fpruce little mailer in the 
parlour ; Euphorion was (hocked to find that his 
manners were no lefs altered than his perl on, for 
he herded with the fervants in the ftiible, was 

for 
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for ever under the horfes' heel, and forcmoft in 
all games and fports with the idle boys of the pa- 
rifh ; this was a fore otFence in Eiiphorion's eyes, 
for he abhorred low company, and being the firft 
gentleman of his family feemed determined to 
keep up to the title : Misfortunes multiplied up- 
on poor Gemellus, and every thin t confpired to 
put him in complete difgrace, for he began to cor- 
rupt his brother, and was dottfled in debauching 
him to a game at criclcet, from which (jeminus 
was brought home with a bruiie on the (liin, that 
made a week's work for the furgcon ; and what 
was ftill worfe, there was convidLion of the blow 
being given by a hall from Gcmellus's batt ; this 
brought on a fcvcre interdi<5tion of all further fel- 
lowUiip between the brothers, and they were ef- 
fectually kept apart for the future. 

A fui'picion now took place in the father's 
mind, that Gemellus had mide as little progrefs 
in his books, as he had in his manners ; but as 
this was a diicovery he could not venture upon in 
pt-rfon, he fubftituted his proxy for the under- 
taking, (gemellus had (6 many evafions and 
alibis in rcfuurce, that it was long before the cler- 
gyman could bring the cafe to a hearing, and the 
report was oot very favourable in any fenfe to 
the unlucky Ichool-hoy, for Gemellus had been 
fei/cd with a violent fit onheczing in the crifis 
of examination, to the great annoyance of the 
worthy preceptor, wlio was forced to break up 
the conference re inffcfd and in fome diforder, for 
amongil other damages, whi4:li Jiad accrued to 
his perion and apparel, he prelented hiuifelf to the 
wondering eyes of iiuphorion with a huge black 

buih 
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bufh wig ftuck full of paper darts, and as thickly 
I'piked as the back of a porcupine. The culprit 
was inftantly fummoned and made no other de- 
fence, than that they Jtipt out of his handj and he 
did not go to do it . " Are thefe your Weftminftcr 
<« tricks, firrah ?"_ cried the angry father, and 
aiming a blow at his fcull with his crutch, brought 
the wrong perfon to the ground ; for the nimble 
culprit had flipt out of the way, and Euphorion, 
being weak and gouty, literally followed the blow 
and was laid fprawling on the floor : Gemellus 
flew to his affiftance, and jointly with the parfon 
got him on his legs, but his anger was now fo en- 
flamed, that Gemellus was ordered out of the 
roam under fentence of immediate difmiffion to 
fchool; Euphorion declared he was fo totally 
fpoilt, that he would not be troubled with him 
any longer in his family, elfe he would inflantly 
have reverfed his education ; it was now too late, 
(he obferved to the parfon, whilft he was drawing 
the paper darts from his wig) and therefore he 
fhould return to the place from whence he came, 
and order was given for puffing him off by the 
ftage next morning. 

A queftion was aiked about his holiday-tafk,. 
but Geminus, who had now entered his father's 
chamber, in a mild and pacifying tone afliired 
Euphorion that his brother was provided in that 
refpe6l, for that he himfelf had done the talk for 
him : This was pouring oil upon flame, and the 
idle culprit was once more called to the bar to 
receive a mofl fevere reprimand for his mcannefs 
in impofing on his brother's good-nature, with 
many dunces and blockheads caft in his teeth, 

for 
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for not being able to do his own bufinefs. Ge- 
mellus was nettled with thefe reproaches, but 
more than all with his brother for betraying him> 
and, drawing the talk out of his pocket,, rolled 
it in his hand and threw it towards the author, 
faying " he was a fhabby fellow ; and for his part 
he fcorned to be obliged to any body, that would 
do a favour and then boaft of it." — ^RecoUedling 
himfelf in a moment afterwards, he turned to- 
wards his father, and begged liis pardon for all 
offences ; " he hoped he was not fuch a block- 
head, but he could do his talk, if he pleafed, 
and he would inftantly fet about it and fend it 
down, to convince him, that he could do his 
own bufinefs without any body's help." So fay- 
ing, he went out of the room in great hafle, and, 
in lefs time than could be expelled brought down 
a portion of /acred exerctfe in hexameter verfe^ 
which the parfon candidly declared was admira- 
bly well performed for his years, adding, that v 
although it was not without faults, there were 
fome paflages, that befpoke the dawning of ge- 
nius — " I am obliged to you, Sir," faid GemeU 
' lus, *< it is more than I del'erve, and I beg your 
pardon for the impertinence I have been guilty 
of " — Tlie tears ftarted in his eyes as he faid this, 1 
and he departed without any anfwcr from his .' 
father. 

He had no fooner left the room than he per- 
ceived Geminus had followed him, and, being 
piqued with his late treatment, turned round and 
with a difdainful look laid — " Brother Geminus,' 
you ought to be afhamed of yourfelf 5 if you was 
at Weflminflcr, there is not a boy in. the fchool 

. would 
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would ?icknowledge you after fo fcandalous a be- 
haviour." ** I care neith'^r for you nor your 

fchool," anfwered the domeftic youth, «' it is 
you and not I fhould be afhamcd of fiich repro- 
bate manners, and I fhall report you to my fa- 
ther." — " Do fo,** replied Gemellus, « and take 
that with you into the bargain." — This was im- 
mediately fcconded with a found flap on the face 
with his open hand, which however drew the 
blood in a ftream from his nodrils, and he ran 
fcreaming to Euphorion, who came out upon the 
alarm with all the fpeed he could mufler. Ge- 
mellus ftood his ground, and after a fevere can- 
ing was ordered to aik pardon of his brother : 
This he peremptorily refufed to do, alledging that 
he had been punifhcd already, and to be beaten 
and beg pardon too was more than he would fub- 
mit to. No menaces being able to bring this 
rcfradlory fpirit to fubmiffibn, he was fent off to 
fchool pennilefs, and a letter was written to the 
mafter, fctting forth his o.Tence, and in ilrong 
terms cenfuring his want of difcipline for not 
corredHng fo fiubborn a temper and fo idle a 
difpofition. 

When he returned to fchool the mafter fcnt 
for him to his houfe, and queftioned him upon 
the matter of complaint in his father's letter, ob- 
ferving that the charge being for offences out of 
fchool he did not think it right to call him pub- 
licly to account ; h.jt as lie believed him to be a 
boy of honour, he cxpcvR^cJ to hear the whole 
tnuh fiiirly related : Thi?^ drew forth the whole 
narrative, and Giinclliis was dirnr.ffLd with a 
gentle admonition, that coul J liardly be conftrucd 
into a rebuke. 

Vrhcn 
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When the next holidays were in approach. 
Gemellus received the following letter from his 
brother. 

" Brother Gemellus, 

** If you have duly repented of your behavi- 
our to me, and will fignify your contrition, 
afking pardon as becomes you for the violence 
you have committed, I will intercede with my 
father, and hope to obtain his permiflion for 
your coming home in the enfuing holidays: If 
not, you muft take the confequences and remain 
where you are, for on this condition only I am 
to confider myfelf. 

Your affeftionate brother, 

Geminus." 

To this letter Gemellius returned an anfwer 
as follows. 

« Dear Brother, 

« I am forry to find you ftill bear in mind a 
boyifli quarrel fo long pail ; be afTured I have 
entirely forgiven your behaviour to me, but I 
cannot recoUedl any thing in mine to you, which 
I ought to alk your pardon for : Whatever con- 
fequences may befiil me for not complying with 
your condition, I fhall remain 

Your affcclionate brother, 

Gemellus." 
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N^LXIII. 

Naturd tu illi pater esy conftliis ego. 

(Terent.) 

By nature yot!re his father ; I by counfeL 

(COLMAN.) 

THIS letter fixed the fate of Gemellus : Re- 
fentments are not eafily diflodged from narrow 
minds ; Euphorion had not penetration to diflin- 
guifh between the characters of his children j he 
faw no meannefs in the fly infidious manners 
of his homebred favourite, nor any fparks of 
generous pride in the fteady inflexibility of Ge- 
mellus ; he little knew the high principle of ho- 
nour, which even the youngeft fpirits commu- 
nicate to each other in the habits and manners of 
a public fchool. He bitterly inveighed againft 
his neighbour the lawyer for perfuading him to 
fuch a fatal fyftem of education, and whenever 
they ^met in company their converfation was en- 
grofl!ed with continual arguings and reproachings; 
for neither party receded from his point, and Ge- 
mellus's advocate was as little difpofed to give him 
up, as his father w^as to excufe him. At laft they 
came to a comproinife, by which EuphorvMi 
agreed to charge his eflate with an annuity for the 
education and fupport of Gemellus, which an- 
nuity during his nonage was to be received and 

admini leered 
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adminiftered by the faid lawyer, and Geminus 
left heir of the whole fortune, this moderate en- 
cumbrance excepted. 

The difinterefted and profcribed offender was 
now turned over to the care of the lawyer, who 
regularly defrayed his fchool expences, and ne- 
. ver failed to vilit him at thofe periods, when 
country pracSHtioners ufually refort to town. 
The boy, apprized of his Situation, took no further 
pains to afluage his father's refentment, but full 
of refources within himfelf, and poflefled of an 
adlive and afpiring genius, prefled forward in his 
bufinefs, and foon found himfelf at the head of 
the fchool, with the reputation of being the beft 
fcholar in it. 

He had formed a dole friendfliip, according to 
the cuftom of great fchools, with a boy of his 
own age, the fon of a nobleman of high diftinc- 
tion, in whofe family Gemellus was a great fa- 
vourite, and where he never failed to pafs his holi- 
days, when the fchool adjourned. His good 
friend and guardian the lawyer faw the advan- 
tages of this early connection in their proper 
light, and readily confented to admit his ward of 
the fame college in the univerfity, when Gemel- 
lus and his friend had compleated their fchool 
education. Here the attachment of thefe young 
men became more and more folid, as they ad- 
vanced nearer to manhood, and after a courfe of 
academical ftudies, in which Geniellus ftill im- 
proved the reputation he brought from Weftmin- 
fter, it was propofed that he fhould accompany 
his friend upon his travels, and a proper gover- 
nor was engaged for that fervice. This propofal 

rather 
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rather ftaggered GemcUus's guardian on the fcore 
of expence, and he now found it neceflary for 
the firft time to open iiimielf to Euphorion.. 
With this intent he called upon him one mornings . 
and taking him afide, told him, he was come to 
confer wkh him on the fubjedt of Gemellus — 
" I am forry for it/' interpofed Euphorion. 
" Hold, Sir," anfwered the lawyer, <« interrupt 
me not, if you pleafe ; tho* Gemellus is my ward, 
fee is your fon ; and if you have the natural feel- 
ings of a father, you will be proud to acknowledge 
your right in him as fuch.'' — As he was fpeaking 
theie words, an awkward fervant burft into the 
room, and ftaring with fright and confulion, told 
his mafter there was a gre^at lord in a fine equi- 
page had adhially dtiven up to the hall door, and 
was afking to fpeak with him. Euphoriorfs fur- 
prize was now little lefs than his^fervant's, and not 
being in the habit of receiving viiits from people 
of diltin(^ion, he early demanded of the lawyer 
who this vilitor could poflibly ocy and cafling an 
eye of embarraffment upon his gouty foot — " I 
am not fit to be feen," faid he, " and cannot tell 
how to efcape ; for heaven's fake ! go and fee 
who this vifitor is, and keep him from the fight 
of me, if it be poCibi-:/* 

Euphorion had fcarce done fpeaking, when the 
door was thrown open, and the noble llranger, 
who was no lefs a pjrfon than the father of Gc- 
mellus's friend, made his approach, and having 
introduced himfelf to Lupliorion, and apologized 
for the abriiptnefs of his vifit, proceeded to ex- 
plain the occalion of it in the follo-^ing words : — 
*^ I wait upon you, Sir, with a requcfi, in which 

I flatter 
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I flatter myfelf I fhall be feconded by this worthy, 
gentleman here piefcnt : You have the honour to 
be father to one of the moil amiable and accom- 
pli ihed young men I ever knew ; it may not be- 
come me to fpeak fo warmly of my own fon as 
perhaps I might with truth, but I flatter myfelf 
it will be fome recommendation of him to your 
good opinion, when I tell you that he is the friend 
and intimate of your Gemellus : They have now- 
gone through fchool and college together, and 
according to my notions of the world fuch early 
conneftions, when they are well chofen, are 
amongft the chief advantages of a public cxluca* 
tion ; but as I now purpofe to fend my fon upon 
hiff travels, and in fuch a manner as I flatter 
myfelf will be for his benefit and' improvement, I 
hope you will pardon this intrufion, when I in- 
form you that the obje6t of it is to folicit your 
confent that Gemellus may accompany him." 

Euphorion's countenance, whillt this fpeech 
was addrefl^ed to him, underwent a variety of 
changes ; furprize at hearing fuch an unexpected 
character of his fon was ftrongly expreft ; a gleam 
of joy feemed to break our, but was foon dif- 
pelled by fliame and vexation at the reflection of 
having abandoned him j he attempted to fpeak, 
but confufion choaked him ; he caft a look of 
embarraflrnent upon the lawyer, but the joy and 
triumph, which his features exhibited, appeared 
to him like infult, and he turned his eyes on the 
ground in filence and defpair. No one emoti- 
on had efcaped the obfcrvation of Gemelhis's pa- 
tron, who, turning to the lawyer, faid he be- 
lieved he need not aflift to be ignorant of Gemel- 

lus's 
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lus's fituarion, and then adilrefling himfelf again . 
to Euphorion— " I can readily underftand,** faid 
he, *« that fuch a propofal as I have now opened 
to you, however advantageous it might promife 
to be to your fon, would not correspond with 
your ideas iri' point of cxpence, nor come within 
the compafs of that limited provifion, which 
you have thought fit to appoint for him : This 
is a matter, of which I have no pretenlions to. 
fpeak.) you have difpofed of your fortune be- 
tween your fons in the proportions you thought 
fit, and it muf^ be owned a youth, who has had 
a domeftic education, ftands the moft in need 
of a father's help, from the little chance there 
is of his being able to take care of himfelf: Ge- 
mellus has talents that mud fecure his fortune^ 
and if my fervices can affift him, they fhall never 
be wanting -, in the m .an time it is very little for 
me to fay that my purfe will furnifh their joint 
eccafions, whilft they are on their travels, and 
Gemellus's little fnnd, which is in honeft and 
friendly hands, will accumulate in the interim.** 

The length of this fpeech would have given 
Euphorion time to recolledl himfelf, if the matter 
of it had not prefented fome unpleafant truths to 
tis refle<Stion, which incapacitated him fron^ 
making a deliberate reply *, he made a fhift how- 
ever to hammer oiir Ibine broken fentences, and 
with as good a grace as he could, attempted to 
palliate his negledb of G-:m^us by pleading his 
infirm flaie of health, anl retirement from the 
world — he had put him irto the hands of his 
friend, who was prefent, ard as he beft knew 
what anfwer to give to the propofal in queftion, 

he 
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he referred his lordftiip to him and would abide 
by his decilion — he was glad to hear fo favourable 
an account of him — it was far beyond his expec- 
tations ; he hoped his iordfhip's partiality would 
not be deceived in him, and he was thankful for 
the kind expreffions he had thrown out of his fu- 
ture good ojSices and protection. — The noble vi- 
fitor now defired leave to introduce his fon, who 
was waiting in the coach, and hoped Gemellus 
might be allowed to pay his du-ty at the famie time. 
This was a furprize upon Euphorion, which he 
could not parry, and the young friends were im- 
mediately ufhered in by the exulting lawyer;— 
Gemellus commanded himfelf with great addrefs; 
but the father's look, when he fir ft difcovered an 
elegant and manly youth in the bloom of health 
and comelinefs, with an open countenance, where 
genius, courage and philanthropy were charafte- 
rized, is not to be dcfcribed : It was a mixed ex- 
prcflion of fhame, conviction, and repentance; 
nature had her fliame in it ; parental love feemed 
to catch a glance, as it were, by ftcalth ; he was 
filent, and his lips quivered with the fuppreft 
emotions of his heart. Gemellus approached and 
made an humble obeifance ; Euphorion ftretched 
forth his hand ; he feized it between his, and re* 
verently prefled it to his lips. Their meeting was 
not interrupted by. a word, and the filence was 
only broken by my lord, who told Gemellus in a 
low voice, that his father had confented to his 
requeft, and he had no longer caufe to apprehend 
a feparation from his friend : The honeft lawyer 
now could no longer exprefs his ecftacy, but run- 
.ning to Gemellus, who met his embrace with 
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open arms, fhowered a flood of tears upon his 
neck, and received the tribute of gratitude and 
afFedlion in return upon his own. 

When their fpirits were a little compofed. Ge- 
mellus requeftcd to fee his brother 5 a fummons 
was accordingly iiTued, and Geminus made his 
entrance. The contraft which this meeting exhi- 
bited, fpoke in ftronger terms than language can 
fupply, the decided preference of a public and li- 
beral fyftem of education, to the narrow maxims 
of private and domeftic tuition. On Gemellus's 
part all was candour, opennefi and coiidiality; 
he hoped all childifh differences were forgiven ; 
for his {hare, if he called them to remembrance, 
it was only to regret, that he had been fo long 
feparated from a brother, who was naturally fo 
dear to him ; for the remainder of their lives he 
perfuaded himfelf they fhould be twins in affec- 
tion, as well as birth. On the fide of Geminus 
there was fome adting, and fome nature ; but both 
were fpeciments of the worft fort ; hypocrify 
played his part but awkwardly, and nature gave a 
ibrry fample of her performances. 

A few words will fuifice to wind up their hifto- 
ries, fo far at leaft as they need be explained ; 
Euphorion died foon after this interview ; Ge- 
minus inherited his fortune, and upon his very 
firft coming to London was cajoled into a dis- 
graceful marriage with a caft-off miftrefs, whom 
he became acquainted with ; duped by a profli- 
gate and plundered by fliarpers, he made a mife- 
rable wafte'both of money and reputation, and in 
the event became a penfioner of his brother. — 

Gemellus 
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Gemellus with great natural talents, improved by 
education and experience, with an excellent na- 
ture and a laudable ambition, feconded by a very 
powerful connexion, foon rofe to a diflinguifhed 
fituation in the ftate, where he yet continues to 
adt a confpicuous part, to the honour of his coun- 
try, and with. no lefs reputation to himfelt 



No LXIV. 



Ta fit urn religio pottiit fttadere maloruntm 

(Lucretius,) 
Such cruelties religion could perfttdde, 

(Creech.) 

I REMEMBER to have read an account 
in a foreign Gazette of a dreadful fire, which • 
broke out fo fuddenly in a houle, 'Where a great 
many people were allembled, that five hundred . 
perfons perifhed miferably in the flames : The* 
compiler of this account fubjoins at the foot of 
the above melancholy article, that it is with fatis- 
facStion he can aflure his readers, all the above per^ 
forts were yews, 

Thefe poor people feem the butt, at which all 

fefts and perfuafions level their contempt : They 

are fojoumers aftd aliens in every kingdom on 

' earthy 
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earth, and yet few have the hofpitality to give 
them a welcome. I do not know any good rea- 
fon why thefe unhappy wanderers are fo treated, 
for they do not mtrude upon the labourer or ma- 
nufadturer 5 they do not burthen the ftate with 
their poor, and here at leaft they nekhcr till the 
earth, nor work at any craft, but content them- 
felves in general to hawk about a few refufe manu- 
fiaftures, and buy up a few caft-oflF clothes, which 
no man mcthinks would envy them the monopoly 
of. 

It is to the honour of our nation, that we to- 
lerate them in the exercife of their religion, for 
which the Inquifition would tie them to a flake 
and commit them to the flames. In fome parts 
of the world the burning of a few makes a feftival 
for all good Chriftians ; it brings rain and plenty 
in fcafons of drought and famine j it makes 
atonement for the fins of the people, and miti- 
gates the wrath of an avenging Providence. — 
Wherever they are obliged to conceal their reli- 
gion, they generally overa6t their hypocrify, and 
crowd their houfes with faints and virgins, whilft 
crucifixes, charms and relicks are hung in num- 
bers round their necks. The fon of Jewifh pa- 
rents is brought up in the moft rigid exercifes of 
mortification and penance, and when the detain- 
ed moment is in near approach, when the parent 
mufl impart the dreadful fecret of his faith, every 
contrivance is put in practice to difgufl and wea- 
ry him with the laborious funftions of their oflen- 
fible religion : When this preparatory rigdur is 
perceived to take etFe^l, and the age of the fon is 
ripe for the occafion, the father takes him into the 

inmoft 
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inmoft chamber of his houre, fadcns all the 
xloorsi furveys every avenue with the moft myfte- 
rious attemion, and drawing his fword with great 
folcmnity, throws himfelf on his knees at his feet, 
and laying open his bread, invites him to thruil 
the point to 1ms heart — For know^ fny/ofh ^c cries, 
/ atft a Jewy as all my fathers were:: Kill me 
therefore on the J^t^ or conform to the religion of your 
<i/trf/forjy for you are damned as a catholic^ if kuoiu^ 
ing what you kttow^ you negledl to betray mel This, 
^s I have reafon to believe, is no feigned anecdote, 
but a true account of thofe fecret meafures, which 
many Jewifli families to this hour purfue for con- 
tinuing the practice of their religion and fccur- 
ing themfelves from difcovery, where the confe- 
tjucnces would be fo fatal. 

Having thus, by way of prelude, briefly inform- 
ed my readers what thefe miferabic people arc fuf- 
fcring in fome countries, where they arc fecretly 
fettled, I Ihall now proceed to lay before them a 
letter, which I have lately received from one of 
that perfuafion, complaining of certain indigni- 
ties and vexations from the humours of our com- 
mon people, wliich, although they are but trifles 
compared to what I have been defcribing, are no- 
vcrthelei's unbecoming the charaftcr of fo illumi- 
nated and benevolent a nation as we have the 
honour to belong to. 

SiK, 

I AM a man, who flick clofe to my bufinefs, 
and am married to a ibbcr induflrious woman, 
whom I fhouldbeglad now and then to treat with 

Vol. II. K aplayi 
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a play, which is the only public amufecnent £he 
has ever expreiled a wifh to be indulged in ; but I 
am really under fuch difficulties, that I dare not 
carry her thither, and at the fame time do not 
like to difcover my reafons for it, ' as I fhould»be 
forry to give her a diiltke to the country- (he is in. 

You muft know, Sir, I am a Jew, and pro- 
bably have tliat national cail of countenance, 
which a people fo feparate and unmixt may well 
be fuppofed to have : The confequence of this is, 
that i no fooner enter a playhoufe, than I find all 
.eyes turned upon me ; if this were the worft, I 
would ftrive to put as good a face upon it as I 
could ; but this is fure to be followed up with a 
thoufand fcurrilities, which I (hould blufh to re- 
peat, and which I cannot think of fubjefling my 
wife to hear. 

As I fliould really take great pleafure in a good 
play, if I might be permitted to fit it out in peace, 
I have tried every part of the houfe, but the front 
boxes, where I obl'erve fuch a line of bullies in 
the back, that even if I were a Chriftian I would 
not venture among ft them -, but I no fooner put 
my head into an obfcure corner of the gallery, 
than fome fellow or other roars out to his com- 
rades — 'Smoke the Jew ! — Sniohe the curming lit' 
tie Ifaac ! — Throw him overy fays another, hand 
over' the fmoutch I — Out with Shy loch y cries a third, 
out with the pound of man^sjlejlj — Buckles and but" 
tons! SpeElacles I bawls out a fourth — and fo on 
through the whole gallery, till I am forced to re- 
tire out of the theatre, amongft hdotings and 
hiflings, with a fliower of rotten apples and chew- 
ed oranges vollied at my head, when all the of- 
fence 
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fence I Iravc given is an huml)Ie offer to be a pea- 
ceable l'pe<ftator, jointly with them, of the fame 
common amufement. 

I hope I iliall not incur your difpleafure if I 
venture to fay this is not very manly treatment in 
a great and generous people, which I always took 
the Englifli to be ; I have lodged my property, 
which is not inconiiderable, in this country, and 
having no abiding-place on thisearth, which I could 
call my own, I have made England my choice, 
thinking it the fafeft afylum that a Wanderer and 
an alien could fly to ; I hope I have not been miC- 
taken in my opinion of it : It has frequently fallen 
in my way to (hew Ibmc kindnefles tso your coun- 
trymen in foreign part$, and ibme are yet living, 
who, if they could fpeak the truth, mnft confefs 
that their beft friend in life is a Jew : But of thefe 
things I fcorn to boafl:; however. Sir, I muft 
own it gave me fome pain the other night to find 
myfelf very roughly handled by a feafaring fellow, 
whom I remembered well enough in a moft pi- 
teous condition at Algiers, where I had the good 
will to relieve him and fet him at liberty with my 
own money : I hope he did not recolleft me 5 I 
i'ay I hojx; not for the honour of human nature, 
but I am much afraid he did : This I am furc 
would be called ingratitude even in a heathen. 

I obferve with much concern that your great 
writers of plays take delight in hanging us out to 
public ridicule and contempt on all occafions : If 
ever they are infcarch of a rogue, an ufurcr or a 
buffoon, they are liire to make a Jew fervc the 
turn : J verily believe the odious charadlcr of 
Shylock has brought little Icfs periecution i^pon 
K 2 \A 
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us poor Icattered fons of Abraham, than the In- 
quifition itfelf. As I am interefted to know tf 
this blood-thirfty villain really exifted in nature, 
and have no means to fatisfy my curiofitybut 
your favour, I take the liberty humbly to requeft 
that you will tell me how the cafe truly ftand^ 
and whether we muft of neceffity own this Shy- 
lock; alfo I fhould be glad to know of what tribe 
this fellow was, for if fuch a monfter did exift, I 
have fb'ong fufpicion he will turn out a Samaritan. 
As I cannot doubt but a gentleman of your great 
learning knows all thele things correctly, I ihall 
wait your anfwer with the moft anxious impati- 
ence ; and pray be particular as to the tribe of 
Judah, for if nothing lefs than half my fortune 
could ouft him there, I would pay it down to be 
rid of ftich a rafcal. 

Your compliance with the above will be the 
,greateft obligation you can confer upon. Sir, 
Your moft devoted 
humble fervant, 

AjiRAlIAM AbRAHAACS. 



^* S. I hope I fhall not give offence hy adding a 
poftfcript, to fay, that if you could perfuade 
one of the gentlemen or ladies, who write 
plays (with all of whom I conclude you have 
.great intereft) to give us poor JewsaiLind lift 
in a new comedy, I am bold to promife we 
ihould not prove ungrateful on a. third night. 

-A. A. 
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If I had really that intercft with my ingenious 
contemporariesj which Mr, Abrahams gives me 
credit for, I would not hciitate to exert it in his 
fervice ; but as lam afraid this is not the cafe, I 
have taken the only method in my power of be- 
ing ufeful to. hina> and have publiihed his letter^ 

As for Shyloek,, who is fo obnoxious to my cor- 
re(pondent, I wiih I could prove him the fon of 
a Samaritan as clearly as Simon^ Magus 5 but I. 
flatter myfelf the next beft thing for his purpofe 
is to prove him the fon of a poet, and that I wilt 
endeavour to do in my very next paper, with this 
further fatisfa£tion< to Mr, Abrahams^ that I do 
not defpair of taking him down a ftep in his pedi- 
gree, which for a poetical one is^ as it now (lands, 
of the very firft family in the kingdom. 

As for the vulgar fun oifmoaking a ^<fw, which 
fo prevails amongft us, I am perfuadcd that my 
countrymen are much too generous and good-na- 
tured to fport with the feelings of a fellow-crea- 
ture, if they were once foiyly convinced that a Jew 
is their fellow-creature, and really has fellow-feeU 
ings with their own: Satisfy them in this point, 
and their humanity will do the reft : Twill there- 
fore hope that nothing more is wanting in behalf 
. of my correfpondent, (who feems a very worthy, 
man) than to put the following fhort queftions 
to his perfecutors — Hath not a Jew eyes ? hath not 
a jfetv hands y organs^ dimenftonsy fenfeSy affeBions, 
pafflons ? Fed with the fame foody hurt with the 
fame weapons ^ fubjeEl to the fame difeafesy healed b^ 
the fame means y warmed and cooled by the fame fum- 
mer and winter y as a Chr'tftian is ? If you prick themy 
do they not bleed ? If you tickle themy do they not laugh ^ 

. -^^ K3 . M 
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If you poifon thetriy do they not die ? — ^The man, who^ 
can give a ferioMS anfwer to thefe queftions,. and 
yet perfift in perfecuting an nnoffending beings 
becaufe he is a Jew, whatever country he may 
claim, or whatever religion he may profcft, has 
the foul of an inquifitor, and is fit for nothing die 
but to feed the fires of an Auto da Fe. 

When I turn my thought to the paft and prc- 
fent fituation of this peculiar people> I do not fee 
how any Chriftian nation according to the fpirit of 
their religion can refufe admiffion to the Jews,, 
who, in completion of thofe very prophecies, on. 
which Chriftianity refts, are to be fcattered and 
difleminated amongft all people and nations over 
the face of the earth. It feems therefore a things 
as inconfiftent with the fpirit of thole prophecies 
for any one nation to attempt to expel them, as 
it would be to incorporate them. 

The fin and obduracy of their forefathers arc 
amongft the undoubted records of our gofpel", 
but I doubt if this can be a fiifl[icient reafon> 
why we fhould hold them in fuch general odium 
through fo many ages, feeing how naturally the 
fon follows the faith of the father, and how much 
too general a thing it is amongft mankind to 
profefs any particular form of religion, that de- 
volves upon them by inheritance, rather than by 
free election and convidion of reafon founded up- 
on examination. 

Let mc put the cafe of a man born a Jew and 
fettled in a kingdom, where the Tnquifition is in 
force ; can he reconcile his natural feelings to a 
converfion in favour of that church, which de- 
nounces cvcrlafting damnation againft himj if he 

does 
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does not bctx?ay the fecrets of his parents, . and im- 
peach them to the Inquifition for the concealed, 
religion, which he knows they praftife, though 
they do not profefe ? 

If we as Chriftians owe fomc refpe^ to the Jewy 
as the people chofen by God to be the keepers of 
thofe prophetic records^ which announce the com- • 
ing of the Meflias: we owe it alf6 to the truth of 
hiftory to confefs, that the hope Indulged by them 
that liis coming would bring temporal as well as 
fpiritual falvation, . was^ general to all the nation* 
Their ancient fages had united the military with 
the prophetic charafer y, fome had headed their 
armies -, all had gone forth with them, and even 
their women had contributed to the downfal of 
their enemies and oppreflbrA :. They had been de- 
livered from their Egyptian and Babylonifh thral- 
dom by the arm of God y the yoke of Rome laid 
no lefs heavy on their necks ; and they regarded 
their former deliverance as types and forerunners' 
of the greater deliverance to come, when the Son 
of God fhould defcend upon earth .in the pleni- 
tudes of his power to rid them from their enemies- 
and oppreflbrs. 

In place of this glittering but delufive vifion 
they beheld a meek and humble man, a teacher 
of peaceful dodlrines, who went about preaching 
forgivenefs of injuries and fubmiffion to autho- 
rities. They afked him (and the qudflion was 
a proving one) whether he would have them ren- 
der tribute unto Csefar : He told them in reply 
they fhould ren(Jer unto Csefar the things that 
were Caefar's, tribute to whom tribute was due: 
Mortifying reply ! extinguifhing at onc€ their 
K 4 hopes 
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hopes and their ambition. Still there was fome- 
thing about him that converted many and fhig- 
gcrcd ail ; nercr man fpoke as he fpoke, never 
man did what he did ; he had evident power of 
working miracles ; the hand of God was with. 
hitDy and the operations of nature were under his 
controul : His power was great, but was not great 
to their purpoles, and therefore thej denied that 
it was derived from God ; they charged him with 
being a magician^ and calling out devik by the 
aid of the prince of the devils r A likely inter- 
courfe between the reprefentatives of light and of 
darknefs; a notable coUuiion between heaven 
and hell ; if Beelzebub was to be charged with 
confpiring to caft out Beelzebub, it was at lead 
incumbent on the abettors of the charge to prove 
that any being, endowed with fuch power, could 
be fo devoid of intelligence^ 

Conviction and rebuke only rendered them 
more furious and inveterate ', defpairing at length 
of employing his power againil Rome, they re-" 
folved upon turning the power of Rome againfl 
him : They impeached him before Pilate the Ro- 
man procurator ; Pilate unwillingly at their ur- 
gent requifition fentenced him to ignominious ex- 
ecution y difavowing in the Arongeil 'terms his 
fhare in the aCt, and by the figurative exculpation 
of wafhing his hands in public view, purifying, 
(as far as iiich a ceremony could purify) his tribu- 
nal from the guilt of fpilling innocent blood. 

Can it be a wonder with us at this hour that 
the Jews fhould perfift in avowing their unbelief 
in the Meflias ? If they admit the evidences of 
ilic Chriftian religion, do they not become their 

own 
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own accufers ? And this, although it be no rea- 
fon why a man Ihould (hut his eyes againft the 
truth, will yet be a motive, allowing for the im- 
perfection of human nature, why he Ihould not 
fcek for it^ 



I^^ LXV. 



I Slightly hinted in my former paper that 
the Jew of Venice would not turn out to be the^ 
proper offspring of Shakefpear, and as the re- 
learches of his commentators, fettled this point fo 
clearly againft' the legitimacy of Shylock, I may 

* feave it with the reader's judgment to decide whe- 
ther he formed his drama immediately from the 
Pecorone o£ Fiorentina^ borrowing the incident of 
the calkets from Boccace ; or at fecond hand, as 
fome fuppofe,, from an old ballad formed upon 

'. that ftory^ 

But I had a further objeft in the hint I then 

.dropt, fuggefted to me by the perufal of a very 
prions old novel written by Thotnas Najbey and 
publi(hed in 1594, intitled The Unfortunate Tra-- 
vellery or the Life of Jade Wilton^ The hero is 
defcribed to be one of the court-pages belonging 
to Henry the Eighth,, and is made to play a num- 

' ber of roguifli pranks in the camp of that monarch 
before Tourriay. He travels to Munfter in Ger- 

. K 5. .. many^ 
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many, where he fells in with John of LcTden the 
famous fanatic, and is prefent at his defeat by 
the Imperiatefts j here he meets Lord 'Henry 
Howard, *Earl of Surry, and acxompaiiies'him to. 
Venice, paffing through Wittenberg, where he 
has an interview with Luther and CarlofhKlius ;. 
from thence he repairs to Rome, where he relates 
a feries of ftrange. adventures, hy which he is 
thrown into the hands of a Jew named Zadock^ 
phyfician to Pope Clement VIIL and having for- 
feited his life to him by ^holaw, the Jew gets the 
perfon of Jack Wilton in limbo with an intent to 
anatomize him, and whilfl he is dieting and bleed- 
ing him for that purpofe, the Marchionefs of 
Mantua, the Pope's miftrefs, fpies him out frpm 
her balcony, and being fmitteh with his' appear- 
ance, contrives to get him put of Zadock's hands^ 
by perfuading his holinefs to bahifh all the Jews 
from Rome. and conHfcate their. effefts, upon a 
charge (he fets up againft them. 

With this intelligence Zadoek b accofled by a 
brother Jew called Zachary, « who comes run- 
<< ning to him in fackcloth and aflies, prefently 
«< after his goods were confifcated, and tells him 
«< how he is ferved and what decreets coming out 
« againft them all." 

I have made an extraft of this interview be- 
tween Zadoek and Zachary, Which the reader 
will obferve by the date was publifhed before 
Shakcfpear wrote his Merchant of Venice, and 
as the critics feem agreed that he was converfant 
in other works of Naflie, it is highly probable that 
this hiftory of Jacke WiUqu had alfo been in his 
hands : I do not mean to infer that Shakefp^ar 

took 
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took his character of Sliylock from this of Na (he's 
Zadock, for there is nothing that can warrant 
fuch an inference j but I fhall fubmit the fol- 
lowing dialogue as an extraordinary fpecimen of 
ftrong en>paflioned writing, which though it. 
will not ftand by Skakefpear's fcene between 
Shylock and Tubal in dramatic terfenefs, has 
neverthelefs a force of expreffion, that will bear 
acomparifon with that or any other paflage in 
our old dramatic writers. 

Zachary having made his report as above, 
the author thus proceeds to the introduction of 
his chief fpeaker — «< Defcriptions ftand by ! here 
is to be exprefled the fury of Lucifer, when 
he was turned over heaven's bar for a ^v^ang- 
ler: TJiere is a toad-fifli, which taken out of 
the water fwells more than one would think 
his (kin could hold, and burfts in his" face that 
touches him; fo fwelled Zadock, and was ready- 
to burft out' of his Ikin, and fhoot hi^ bowels 
like cKain-fliot full in Zachary's-face, for bring- 
ing, him fuch baleful tidings •, . his eyes glared 
and burned like brimftone and aqua vitse let on- 
fire in an egg-fhell ; his very nofe lightened 
glow-worms ; his teeth cracked and grated toge- 
ther like, the joints of a high building rocking 
like a cradle, when as a Tempeft takes her fuU- 
butt againft her broadfide i He fwore and eurft, 
and faid — 

*< Thefe be they thatworfhip that crucified: 
God of* Nazareth; here is the fruits. of their 
new-found gofpel ; fulphur. and gunpowder tiarry 
them all quickto Gehennah! I would fpend ray 
foul willingly to have tlus triplcrlveaded Pope, 

with 
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with all his fin-abfolvcd whores, and oil-greafed 
priefts, born like a black faint on the devil's- 
backes in proceflion to the pit of perdition. Would 
1 might fink prefently into tlie earth, fo I might 
blow up this Rome, this whore of Babylon int» 
the air with my breath ! If I mufl be banifhed, 
if thefe heathen dogs will needs rob me of my 
goods, I will poifon their fprings and conduit- 
heads, whence they receive their water all about 
the city^ I will *tice all the young children into 
my houie, that I can get, and cutting throats^ 
barrel them up in powdering beef tubs, and fo 
fend them to victual the Pope's gallies. Ere the 
officers come to extend, I will beSow an hundred 
pounds on a dole of bread, which I will caufe to 
be kneaded with fcorpion's oil, that may kill 
more than the plague. I will hire them that 
make their wafers, or facramentary Gods, to mix 
them after the fame fort, fo in the zeal of their 
fuperftitious religion (ball they languifh and drop 
like carrion. If there be ever a blafphemous con- 
jjurer, that can call the winds from their brazen 
caves, and make the clouds travel before their 
time, I will give him tlie other hundred pounds 
to difturb the heavens a whole week together 
with thunder and lightning, if it be for nothing 
but to fower all the wines in Rome, and turn 
them to vinegar: As long as they have either oil 
or wine, this plague feeds, but pinchingly upon 
them." 

« Zadock, Zadock," faid Zachary^ cutting 
him off, * thou threateneft the air, whilft we pe- 
rifh here on earth : It is the countefs Juliana, the 
Marquis of Mantua's wife, and no other, that 

bath 
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hath complotted our confufion ; afk pot how, but 
iniift on my words,, and affift in revenge.' 

<< As how, as how ?'* faid Zadock, fhrugging 
and ihrubblng •, * More happy than the patriarchs 
were I, if crulht to death with the greateft tor- 
ments Rome^s tyrants have tried, there might be 
quintelTenced out of me one quart of precious 
poifon. I have a leg with an iffuc, Ihall I cut it 
off, and from this fount of corruption extraft a 
venom worfe than any ferpent's? If thou wilt, I 
will ga to a houfe that is infedled, whene catching 
the ^ague, and having got a running fore upotir 
me, I will come and deliver her a fupplication^. 
and breathe upon her, wheal am perfeftcd with 
more putrefaction,'*' 

Zadock in conchifion is taken up and executed^, 
and the defcription of his tortures is terrible lit 
the extreme j every^ circumftance attending them 
is minutely delineated in colours fiill as ftcong its 
the above. 

I perfuade myfelf the reader will not be dif^ 
pleafed, if I lay before him one extraft more, in- 
which he ridicules the affected drefs and manners- 
of the travelled gentlemen of his day : If we 
contemplate it as a painting of two hutidred years 
ftanding, 1 think it muft be allowed to be a very 
curious (ketch. • ^ 

« What is there in France to be learned^ more- 
than in England, but falfehood in fricndfhip^ 
perfeft flovenry and to love no man, but for my 
pleafure I I have known fome diat hare conti- 
nued there by the fpace of half a dozen years, 
and when they come home, they have hid a little 
weerifh lean feee under- a brjoad French hat, 
kept a terrible coil with the duft in the ftreet in» 

thek 
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their long doaks of grey paper^.and fpoken Eng-»- 
lifli (Irangely. Nought elfe have they profited by 
their travelj but to didinguiih the true Bourdeaux 
grape^ and know a cup of neat Gaicoigne wine 
from wine of Orleans ; yea and peradventure this 
alfo^ toefteem of the p— x as a pimple, to wear 
a velvet patch.on their face,. and walk melancholy 
with their arms folded. 

^* From Spain what bringeth our traveller ? A 
icuU-crowned hat of the fafhioa of an old^deep 
porringer ; a diminutive alderman's ruff with^ 
ibort (brings, like the droppings of a man's nofe ; 
^ clo(e*bellied doublet coming down with a peake 
))ehind as far as the crupper, and cut off before - 
by the breaft-bone like a partlet or neckercher j 
a wide pair of gafcoynes, which ungathered would 
make a couple piF .^omen's riding-kirtles j huge 
hangers, that have half a cow-hide in them; a 
rapier that is lineally defcended from half a dozen 
dukes at the leaft : Let his cloak be as long or as 
fliort as you will; if long, it is faced with Tur- 
key grogeran ravelled; if fliort, it hath a cape 
like a calf 's tongue, and is not fo deep in his 
whcde length, nor fo much cloth in it I will jufti- 
fy as only the ftanding cape of a Dutchman's 
cloak* I have not yet touched all, for he hath 
in either (hoe as much taffaty for his tyings, as 
would fer.ve for an ancient;, which ferveth. him 
(if you would have the myftcry of it) of the own 
accord for a fhoe-rag* If you talk with him, he 
makes a diih^cloth of his own country in conv 
parifon^of Spain ; but if you urge him particular- 
ly wherein it exceeds, he can give no inftance, 
but in Spain they Jiaye better bread than any we 

have ; 
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have ; wlien (poor hungry (laves !) they may 
crumble it into .water , well enough and make 
mifons with it, for ther have not. a good morfel 
of meat, except it be fait pilchers, to eat with it^ 
all the year long 5 and, which is more, they are 
poor beggars j and lie in foul draw every night. 

*< Italy, the paradifc of the earth, and the 
q>icurc*s heaven, how doth it form our young 
liiafler h It makes him to.kifs his hand4ike an< 
ape, cringe his neck like a ftarveKng, and play 
at Hey'-pafji'^repafs'COfW^aiofif when he • felules -'a- 
man : From thence hebwrings theartofatheifmy, 
the art of epicurksing, the art of who^ipg, the- 
art of poifoning, the art.of fodomitry : The only 
vprobable gpod things they .have to -fcieep us from. 
utterly condemning it, is, that it maketh a man- 
an excellent courtier, a curious cai*p€t4BLnight;^ 
which is by interpretation a fine ck>ie lecher, a 
glorious hypocrite : It is now a privy note amongft 
the better .fort of men, when they would fet a 
fingular mark or brand on a notorious villainy ta* 
fey he hath been m Italy.'* 

' I hope I need not obferve that thefo deAripti- 
oiis are not here quoted for the truth they con*^ 
tain, but for the curiofity of them. jThiomas 
Nafhe was the bitterdl fatirift and €«itroverfia- 
£{t of £he age be lived in*. 
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No Lxvr. 



I W A S fotiu: night H zpp nuicli entertained 
with an cxc'llcnt rc|ii-clcnuiion of Mr. Con- 
grcvc'i coinc'ily o< 7^* Jk/ublt Dealer. When I 
rcllc^tcii upon the ytmiJi of the author and the 
incrit of the playi 1 a( know led }',cd the trutii of 
what the late Dr. iSaniuet Johnlbn fays in his 
life of thisi ]>oet| that amonvp all the efforts cf 
iarly genius^ nvh'u h literary hi/tory records^ J doubt 
nuhether any our tan be prodturd that more furpaffei 
tht cQmmun LmUs of nature than the playt of 
ilnnj^rrve. 

'i'he author of this comedy in th!f dedication 
informal UHy that he dtj'tgned the mural Jirjl^ and 
t'j that mural invented t he fable t anil docf not know 
that he hat borrowed one hint of it any where,"-' t 
made the plotf fays lie, aj Jhong as 1 could ; be- 
ta a/e it nuai fmji^le ; and I htade it fvigU becaufe I 
uiwidd aiKid ivnJuJioNf and nuas refolved to prefervi 
the three unitiei of the drama.. As it li im|>oiUblc 
not to give full credit tothii» aflfcrtion^ I muft cpn- 
fidcr the rcfcniblance which many circumdanccs 
in The Double Dealer bear to thofe in a comedy 
of Beaumont and Kletchcri intiiled Cupid's Re^ 
venj^e^ a« a cafual coincidence v iind 1 tliink the 
learned hio^trajilicrr above (|notcd had good rcafon 
to pronouuf e (jf Congrcve, that he is an originaf 
wt iter^ nvho borrowed neither the models of his pli4^ 
I'.r the wanner of his diahi^uc. 

Alcllufunt^ 
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Mellafont, the nephew and heir of Lord 
Touchwood, beini^ engaged to Cynthia, daugh- 
ter of Sir Paul Pliant, the traverfihgthis matcli^ 
forms the objeil or the plot, on which this come- 
dy of The Double Dealer is conftru<Sted ; the 
intrigue coniifts in the various artifices employed 
by Lady Touchwood and. her agents for that 
purpofe.. 

That the obje£l is (as th« author himfelf ftates 
it to be) fingly this, will 'appear upon confidering, 
that although the ruin of Mellafont's fortune is 
for a time effedled by thefe contrivances, that are 
employed for traverfing.his marriage, yet it is ra- 
ther a meafure of neceiSity and felf-defence in 
Lady Touchwood, than of original defign j it 
fprings from the artifice of incident, and belongs 
more properly to the intrigue,, than to the objeffc 
of the plot. 

The making or obftrufting marriages is the 
common hinge,., on. which mod: comic fables* are 
contrived to turn,, but in this match of Mella- 
font's, which the author has taken for the ground- 
work of his plot, I muft obferve that it would 
have been better to have given more intereft to an 
event, which he has made the main objeft of the 
play : He has taken little pains to recommend the 
parties to his fpeftators, or to paint their mutu^t 
attachment with any warmth of colouring. Wha 
"will feel any . concern whether Mellafont marries 
Cynthia or not, if they themfelves appear indif- 
ferent on the occafion, and upon the eve of their 
nuptials converfe In the following drain ? 



Mel, 
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Mel. TGufeemihott^htful.Cynffjta, 

Cyn. / am thinking ^ tho* marriage makes man and 
nmfe onefejb^ it leaves themJIiU pwofoolsy and they bt' 
come more confficuous by feiting off'one another. 

Mel. Thai^'s only when two fools meety andtheirfolRet 
areoppofed. 

Cyn. NayyJhaveknotvn^tiuo loks meet,, and by the. 
oppofition of their ivity . render themfelves as rieSctdous as 
fiols. ^Tis an odd game *ure are going to play at ; tufhat' 
think you of drawing flahesy . and giving over in time ? 

Mel. Nof hang it f that^s'mt endeavouring to waiy be^ 
eau/e it is pojjtlde we may lofe — -A^c* ^.c^. 

This fcene, which proceeds throughout in the- 
ftme ftrain, feems to confirm Dr. Johnfon's re- 
mark, that Congreve formed a peculiar idea of co* 
tnic excellence^ which he fuppofed to confijl in gay re* 
marks and unexpeBed anfkuers — that his fcenes exhi* 
bit not much of humour , imagery or pcijfton ; his per- 
fonages are a kind of intelleEhial glddidt6rsj every fen^ 
fence is- to ward or flrike ; the conteji of fmart* 
nefsis never, intermitted ; and his nvit is a meteor 
playing to and fro with nlternate corufcations. 

There is but one more interview between 
Cynthia and Mellafont, which is the opening oV 
the fourth adl, and this is of fo flat and infipid 
a fort, as to be with reafon omitted in reprefenta- 
tion : I think. therefore it may be juftly obferved, 
that this match, for the prevention of which arti- 
fices of fo virulent and diabolical a nature are 
pra^lifed by Lady Touchwood and The Double 
Dealery is not prciTed upon the feelings of the 
fpedtators in fo intercfting a manner, as it fhould 
and might have been. 

Having 
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Having remarked upon the f)bjeft of the plot^ 
I fhall next confider the intrigue;, and for this 
purpoie we muft methodically trace the condudl 
of Lady Touchwood, who is the poet's chief en- 
gine, and that of her under^agent Malkwell. 

The fcene lies in Lord Touchwood's houfe, but 
whether in town or country does not. appear. — 
Sir Paul Pliant, his lady and daughter, are natu- 
rally brougjit thither, upon, the day. preceding- 
Cynthia's marriage, to adjuft the fettlement : Lord . 
and Lady Froth, Carelefs and Brilk, are vifiters 
on the occaiion ; Mellafont and Mafkwell are in-> 
mates : This difpofition is* as. happy as can be de- 
vifed. The incident related by Mellafont to 
Carelefs, of the attempt upon him made by Lady; 
Touchwood, artfully prepares us to expeft every 
thing that revenge and paflion can fuggeft for 
fruflrating his happinefs ; and it is judicious to 
rcpi^fent Mellafont incredulous as to the crimina- 
lity of MafkwcU's intercourfe with Lady Touch- 
wood ; for if he had believed it upon Carelefs's 
fugge^on, it ^ould have made his blindnefs to 
the charafler of Mafkwell not only weak, (whidt 
in fa6l it is) but unnatural and even guilty. 

Maikwell in the firft a<Sl XDakcs general promifes* 
to Lady Touchwood that he will defeat Mell^— 
fontig match — '^oujballpojfefs and ruin him too* — 
The lady prefles him to explain particulars ; he 
opens no other refource but that of poffeffing. 
Lady Pliant with an idea that Mellafont is fond of 
her — ^he mujl he thoroughly perfuaded. that MeUa-- 

font loves her. — So fliallow a contrivance as this 
cannot efcape the lady's penetration, and (he na- 
turnlly anfwcrs-r- / doa** fee luchat yoii can profffe 

. ' from. 
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from fo trifling a dejign ; fir her firjl converjing 
tviih Mellafmt nvUl convince her of the con- 
trary. In fa6t, the anther's good fen(e was well 
aware how weak this expedient is, and it feems 
applied to no other purpoTe than as an incident to 
help on the under-plot, by bringing fonxrard the 
comic cflecl cf Lady Pliant*s charafker, and that 
of Sir Paul': Maikwefl himfelf is {o fairly gravel- 
led bythe obfervation, that he confefles he dots 
tat depend upon if r but he observes that // «;/// 
prepare Jomething elfcy and gain him leifure to lay a 
J^ronger plot ; if I gain a httle tinuy fays he, / 
Jball net tvant contrivance • 

In the fecond a^ this defign upon Lady Pliant 
is played o^, and Mafkwell in an interview with 
Mellafbnt avows the plot, and fays — to tell jou the 
truth J I encouraged it for year diverfion. He pro- 
ceeds to fay, that in order to gain the confidence of 
Lady Touchwood, he had pretended to have been 
Isngjecret/j in hve 'orith Cynthia ; that thereby he 
had drawn forth the fecrets cf her hearty and that 
^ h^accompIi/Fd her dcjigns, fbe had engaged to put 
Cynthia vuith all herfrtune into hisprwer : He then 
dUclofcs by foliloquy that his motive for double 
dealing W2S founded in his paHion for Cynthia, and 
obferves that the Kt.i'ne zf rival cuts all its ties afun^ 
der and :s a gznerai a*rquii:»2r.cc. This proceeding 
is in nature and is good comedy. 

The third a^ opens with a fcene between Lord 
and Lady Touchwood, which is admirably con- 
ceived and executed with great fpirit ; I queftion 
if there is any thing of the author fuperior to 
this dialogue. The deiign of alarming the jea- 
k)ufy and rerectment cf Lord Touchwood now 

appears 
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appears to have originated wkh the lady, ahhough 
Mafkwell was privy to it, and reacfy for a cue to 
come in and confirm ally had there bean occafton ; he 
propofes to her to fay that he -wsl^ pnivy to Mello' 
fonfs defign^ but that he ujed his utmoji endeavours 
to dijfuade him from it ; and on the credit^ he 
thinks to eftablifh by this proof of his honour and 
honefty, he grounds another plot, which he keeps 
as his ultimate and moft fecret refource, that of 
cheating her [Lady Touchwood] as ivell as the reft. 
He now reveals to Mellafont a criminal alfigna- 
tion with I^ady Touchwood in her chamber at 
€ight, and propofes to him to come and furprizc 
them, together, and then^ fays he, it will be hard 
if you cannot bring her to any conditions. 

This appears to me to be a very dangerous ex- 
periment, and fcarce within the bounds of nature 
and probability. If Mafkwell, under cover of 
the propofal, had in view nothing more than the 
introduction of Mellafont into Lady Touchwood'-s 
bedchamber, there to put them together, and 
then to bring Lord Touchwood fecretly upon them 
In the moment of^their interview, his contrivance 
could not have been better laid for»the purpofe of 
confirming the impreflion, which that lord had 
received againft his nephew ; in which Mafkwell 
had nothing more to do than to apprife the lady 
of his defiorn, and fhe of courfe could have ma^- 
naged the interview to the purpofes of the plot, 
and effeftually have-compleated the ruin of Mella- 
font : This, it flipuld feem, would have anfwered 
his objeft compleatly, for he would have rifen 
upon the ruin of Mellafont, poflcfled himfelf of 
Lord Touchwood's favour^ bound Lady Touch- 
wood 
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wood to concealment of his villainy) and been as 
able to lay his train for the pofleffion of Cynthiat 
as by any other mode he could chafe, for obtain- 
ing her ; but if he put it to the ifTue of a furprlze 
upon Lady Touchwood, when flie was not pre* 
pared for the management of that Airprtze, what 
was he to expeft from the introduftion of Lord 
Touchwood, but difcovery and defeat ? Was it 
not natural to fuppofe Melhfbnt would feize the 
opportunity of reproaching her with her crimina- 
lity with Malkwell ? It was for that very piu^poie 
he brings him thither ; he tells him/V ivillbehard 
if he cannot then bring her to any conditions ;— <ind 
if this was to pafs under the terror of his re- 
proaches, how could Maikwell fet Lord Touch- 
wood upon liftening to their converfation and not 
apprehend for a confequence apparently fo una- 
voidable ? He puts every thing to rifque by pro- 
pofing to Mellafont to conceal himfelf in Lady 
Touchwood's bedchamber, whilft fhe is in the 
clofet ; he then meets Lord Touchwood, appoints 
him to come to the lobby by the bed-chamber in 
a quarter of an hour's time ; he keeps his affig- 
Tiation with the lady, Mellafont ftarts from his 
hiding-place^ and Maikwell cfcapes, but foon re- 
turns, fecretly introducing Ijord Touchwood to 
liften to the dialogue between his lady and ne- 
phew : She accidentally difcovers him without his 
being feen by Mellafont, and turns that acciden- 
tal difcovery againft Mellafont. What a combi- 
nation of improbabilities is here fortuitouily 
thrown together to produce this lucky incident! 
Could Maikwell reafonably prefume upon a chance 
fo beyond expcftation ? Every thing is made lo 

turn 
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turn upon the precarious point of a minute: If 
Lcrd Touchwood, who was appointed for a quar- 
ter of an hour, had anticipated that appointment, 
if Lady Touchwood had been lefs pundhial to her 
ailignation, if Mellafont had happened to have 
dropt one word in his uncle's hearing, charging 
her with his difcovery, as had been agreed, or if 
either (he had happened not to have feen Lord 
Touchwood, or Mellafont had feen him ; in ftiort, 
if any one tiling had turned up, which ought to 
have come to pafs, or otherwife than it was made 
to come to pafs by the greateft violence to proba- 
bility, Malkwell was inevitably undone : It muft 
be owned he laid a train for his own dcftruition, 
but ftage incident refcued him ; and this, with 
the lady's adroitnefs, effaces the improbability, 
when it pafles in reprefentation, and keeps * na- 
ture out of light. Had Mellafont told the plain 
ftory to his uncle, after Lady Touchwood had 
fo unexpectedly turned it againft him, it would at 
leaft have put the plot to rifque, and of this the 
author -feems fo confcious, that he does not fuffc^ 
him to attempt a fingle word in his defence j to 
fave his villain, he is compelled to facrifice his 
hero. 

It is not fufficient to fay that a poet has his 
characters in his power, and can fafhion incidents 
according to his own difcretion 5 he muft do no 
violence to nature and probability for the purpo- 
fes of his plot. 

Mafkwell having in this manner efcaped with 
fuccefs, begins next to put in execution his plot 
for obtaining Cynthia, and this cotiftitutes the 
intrigue and cataftrophe of the fifth aft : His 
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plan is as follows — ^Having imparted to Lord 
Touchwood his love for Cynthia by the vehicle of' 
a foliloquy, which is.tobe overheard by his lord- 
fliip, he propofcs to himfelf to carry off Cynthia 
to St. Albaii's with the chaplain in the coach« 
there to be married } this (he is to be trepanned 
into bypetfuading her that the chaplain is MeUa- 
ifont, and Mellafont is bronghtto co-qpcratc, by 
a promife that he ftiall elope with Cynthiatunder 
that difguife, -and that the chaplain ihall be made 
to follow on the day after and then marry him to 
Cynthia ; with this view Mellafont isappomted ta 
meet Mafkwell in one chamber, and Cynthia in 
another ; the real chaplain is to be paffed iipon 
the lady for Mellafont, and Mellafont is to be left 
in the lurch ; this plot upon Cynthia Mafkwell 
confides to Lord Touchwood, telling him there is 
no other way to poffefs himfelf of her but by fur- 
prize. 

Though the author undoubtedly meant his vil- 
lain fhould in the end outwit himfelf, yet he did 
not mean him to attempt impoflibilities, and the 
abfurdities of this contrivance are fo many, that 
I know not which to mention firft. How was 
Mafkwell to pofTefs himfelf of -Cynthia by this 
fcheme ? By what force or fraud is he to accom- 
plifh the objedt of marrying her? We muft con- 
clude he was not quite fo defperate as to facrificc 
all his hopes from Lord Touchwood by any vio- 
lence upon her perfon ; there is nothing in his 
chara£ter to warrant the conjefture. It is no lefs 
unaccountable how Mellafont could be caught by 
this project, and induced to equip himfelf in the 
chaplain's gown to run off with a lady, who had 

pledged 
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pledged herfelf to him never to marry any other 
man ; There was no want of confent on her part; 
a reconciliation with Lord Touchwood was the 
only objeA he had to look to, and how was that 
to be effefted by this elopement with Cynthiifci? 

Thcjcaloufy of Lady Touchwood was another 
Tock on ' which Maikwell was fure to fplit : It 
would have been natural for him to have provided 
againft this danger by binding my lord to fecrecy, 
and the lady's pride of family was a ready plea for 
that purpofe,; when he was talking to himfclf for 
•the purpofe of being overheard by Lord Touch- 
'Wood, he had nothing to do but to throw in thk 
obfervation amongft the reft to bar .that point 
•againft difcovery. 

The reader will not fuppofe I would fuggeft a 
plan of opcKition for Tlje Dotible Dealer to lecure 
him againft difcovery ; J am only for adding pro^ 
babilityand common precaution to his projefts^ 
I allow that it is in charadler for him to grow wan- 
ton with fuccefs ; there is a moral in a villain out-' 
witting himfelf 5 but the^ataftrophe would in my 
opinion have been far more brilliant^ if his fchemes 
bad broke up with more force of contrivance 4 
laid as they are, they melt away and diilblve by 
their own weaknefs and inconfiftency ; Lord and 
Lady Touchwood, Carclels and Cynthia, all join 
in the difcovery ; every one but Mellafont k^^ 
tlirough the plot, and he is blindncfs itfelf. 

Mr. Congreve, in his dedication above men- 
tioned, defends himlelf againft the objection to 
ibliloquies ; but 1 conceive he is more open to 
criticiiln for the frequent ufe he makes of liften- 

VoL. II. L ing; 
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ing 5 Lord Touchwood ^three times has recourfe 
to this expedient. 

Of the chara6ters in thisjcomedy Lady Touch- 
W>od, though of an unfavourable cafl;, (eems to 
have been the chief care of the poet, and is well 
preferved throughout ; her elevation of tonCj.Bcar- 
iy approaching to the tragic, afibrds a Ihrong re- 
lief to the lighter fketches of the epifodical perlons. 
Sir Paul and Lady Pliant, Lord and Lady Frotl^ 
who are highly entertaining, but muchtnore loofe 
than the f&ge in its prefent ftate of reformation 
would endure : "Nothrng more can be faid of Care- 
iefi and Briik, than that they are the young men 
of the theatre, at the time when they were in re- 
prefentation. Of Mafkwell enough has been.faid 
in thefe remarks, nor need any thing be added te 
^hathas been already obferved upon Mellafbnt 
and Cynthia. As for the moral of the play, 
which the author fays he defigned in the firft place 
and'then applied the fable to it, it fhould feem to 
have been his principal objeft in the formation of 
the comedy, and yet it is not made to reach fevo- 
ral charafters of very libertine principles, who^M 
left to reform themfelves at leifurc ; and the plot, 
though fubordinate to the moral, feems to have 
drawn him off from executing his good intentions 
fo compleatly as thofe profeifioos maj be ttndev* 
ftood to engage for. 
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JJkera anivii fananda magis qttam corporis. 

(Ex Senti- NT.) 

CanJI tiMU not mi/iifirr to a mind difeas\l ? 

(Macbeth.) 

I T fccms as if mod of the antient writers of 
lullory thought no events worth recording to pof^ 
tcrity but accounts of battles and lieges and the 
Dverthrow of empires i as if men were to be ceie* 
hrated only in proportion to the devafVation thejji 
had made of the human fpecies. As myrcfpcft, 
on the contrary, is directed cliielly to thofe peace- 
able charaders, who have been the benefaAors of 
manlcind) it is with pledure 1 difcovered an anec* 
dote of an antient king of Egypt of this del'crijv. 
tion, named Ofymandutis : 'this good prince» 
amongil other praiic-worthy adVions, has the cre- 
dit of making the liril public library in that learn- 
ed nation, before books were colle^ed at Athens 
by Pilillratus : Ofytnanduas made no fcruple to 
convert one of the chief temples to this generous 
ufe, and gave it in chiu-ge to the prieils belonging 
to it to digeft and arrange his collcflion \ when 
this was done, hciaid it open to the public, and 
by a very appofite and ingenious device, which he 
L 2 ca»ibi> 
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caufed to be infcribecl upon the front of the edifice, 
invited all his fubje^Sts to enter in and partake of 
his benefaftion : He confidered it as the duty of a 
good king to provide ^gainft the mental as well sls 
bodily 2u)inents of his people ; it appeared to him 
that books were the beft medicines for the- mind of 
man, and confequently that a coUeftion of books, 
fuch as his library contained, might well be ihti- 
tlcd a magazine or luarehottfe of medicines for the 
mind ; with this idea he diredled the following 
words to be engraved over the door of his library 
in conlpicuous chara£ters — -^vxh^ ietr^iiov. There 
is a beautiful limplicity in the thought, which 
feems to give an infight into the benevolent defign 
of the donor ; and as I hold it a more noble office 
to preferve the mind in health, than to keep the 
body after death from corruption, I trannot hefi- 
tate to give Ofymandiuzs more credit for this bene- 
faftion of a librar)', than if he had been -founder 
of the pyramids. 

As the diftempers of the mind may be figura- 
tively clafled under the feveral charafters of thofe 
maladies, which are incidental to the body, fo 
the feveral deferiptions of books may very well be 
forted into the various genera of medicines, which 
praftice has applied to thole refpeftive diftempers. 
A library, thus pharmaceutically difpofed, would 
have the appearance of a difpenfatory, and might 
be properly enough fo called 5 and when I recol- 
lefthow many of our eminent colleftors of books 
ha' e been of the medical faculty, I cannot but 
think it probable that thofe great benefaftors to 
literature, Ratclifte, Mead, Sloane, Hunter and 
.others haye ,had this very idea of Ofymanduas in 

their 
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their mindsj. when they founded their librariesr- 
If therefore it Ihould be thought agreeable to the 
will of the donors, and a proper mark of rcfpedt 
tD their memories, fo to arrange their colledlions, . 
now in the repofitories of Oxford and the Britilh 
Mufeum, it will be neceflary to find out a ditferent . 
fet of titles, and inftead of forting them as they 
now are into the compartments of fhe Htftortans ; 
The Poets \ The DknneSi it will be right to fet up 
new infcriptions in their places, and intitle them, . 
The Alteratives \ the Stimalatives ; The Niarcotics* 
I need not point out to the learned keepers of thefe 
libraries how to proceed in an arrangement, to 
which their own judgments^ are fo fully competent; - 
nothing more will be required of them, but to aC- 
certain the particular fpecies of difeafe, which the* 
mind of the patient is afFe^ed with, and fend ■ 
him forthwith to the proper clafs of authors for 
his cure. 

For inftance ; if the compliaint arifes frbm cold = 
Humours and a want of free perfpiration by a 
ftoppage and conftipation of the pores of thp 
mind| by which the feelings are rendered inert^^ j 
and deprived of that proper emanation and expan- 
fion, which the health of the foul requires ; let 
fuch a one be fhut into the warm bath of the Sudor!" 
fics^ which I need not explain to be the Satyrt/Is^ 
and they will foon open his pores and difperfe all 
obftru6tions. If the mental difeafe be of the in- 
flammatory ^nd feverifh Tort, attended with fits 
and paroxyffns of anger, envy, revenge, and 
other atrabilious fymptonrsj which cannot bemif^ 
taken, it will be proper to turn the patient into 
the cell of the Mvrali/lSf vfbo will naturally bo 
L 3 found 
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found under the title of ^e Coolers and Sedativei : 
On the c^ntrary^ where the complaint is of the 
lethargic nature, in which Irritation is necefiary,, 
the Controverftalijls will furniih him a remedy : In 
ihorti we need only fay, that when the feveral au-> 
thors are properly arranged, every cafe may find 
its cure. The comic writers will aft as Carmitu^ 
tives todifpel the vapours ^ books of travels, as 
Cathartics to procure a motion 5 memoirs and no- 
vels will operate as Provocatives^ politics as Corro^ 
Jfves, and panegyrics as Emetics, Two compart- 
ments fhould be kept apart and fpecially diftini-^ 
guifhed, viz. the facred writings under the title 
of Re/lorativesj and the works of the infidels un-v 
der the denominations of deadly Poifons : The for- 
pier will be fovercign in all galloping confumptions 
of diflipation, and the latter wUl bereforted toby 
none but fuicides and defperadoes. 

I fhould now difmifs the fubjeft, but that I 
had forgotten tofpeak of the J5^j/?j, who firom 
their mifcellaneous properties certainly conous un- 
der the clafs of Compounds^ and cannot therefore 
be fo precifely fpecified ; as they are applicable ta 
chronic difeafts rather than acute ones^ they may 
very well ftand in the lift of CorreSiors^ which ta- 
ken in a regular courfe and under proper regi- 
men are found very efficacious in all cafes,, where 
the conftitution is impaired by excefs and bad 
habits of living : They feem moft ta refemible 
thofe medicinal fprings, which are impregnated 
with a variety of properties, and, when critically 
analyzed, are found to contain fait, nitre, fteel^. 
fulphur, chalk and other calcareous particles; 
When the more refpedable names oi Bathy Spa^ 

Pyrmonty 
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Pyrmonty Seltzer^ and others, are difpofed of, I 
am not without hopes thefc humbler eflays, wiiictf 
my candid readers are now in the courie o^ tak- 
ing, may. be found to- have the wholefomc proper- 
ties of Tunbridge Waters^ 

It is fiippofed that this library of the venerable 
Ofymanduas defcended to the Ptolemies, augment- 
ed probably by the intermediate monarchs, and 
ultimately brought to perfcftion by the learned 
and munificent Philadelphus, fon of Ptolemy La- 
gus, fo well known for his Greek tranilaticm of 
the Hebrew Septuagint. 

Little attention was paid, to literature by the 
Romans in the early and more martial ages : JL 
read of no collections antecedent to thofe made^ 
by jEmilius Paulus and Lucullus, the latter of 
whom, being a man of great magniScencej al-* 
lowed the learned men of his time to Have free 
accefs to his library, but neither in his life-time^ 
nor at his death, made it public property* Cor- 
nelius Sylla before his di6hitorfhip plundered 
Athens of a great collection of books, which had^* 
been accumulating from the time of the tyranny^ 
and thefe he brought to Rome, but did not build' 
or endow any library for public ufe.. This was at. 
laft undertaken by Julius Caefar upon an imperial 
icale not long before his death, and the learned 
M. Varro was employed to colledb and arrange 
tlie books for the foundation of an ample library v 
its completion, which was interrupted by the 
death of Julius and the civil wars fubfequent there- 
to, was left for Auguftus, who afBgned a fund 
out of the Dalmatian booty for this purpofe, 
which he put into the hands of the celebrated 
L. 4^ Ailnios 
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AfiniusPollio, vrho therewith foundied a temple 
to Liberty on Mount Aventine, and with the helj>. 
of Sylla's and Varro's coUedtions in addition to 
his own purchafes, opened the firft public library^ 
hj Rome in an apartment annexed to the temple 
above mentioned. Two other? were afterwards^ 
inftituted by the fame emperor, which he called 
the Oifavian and Palatine Libraries y the firft, fo- 
named in honour of his iifter, was placed in the 
temple of Juno 5 the latter, as its title fpecifies,. 
was in the imperial palace : Thefe libraries were 
royally endowed with eftabliflimcnts of Greek and 
Latin librarians,, of which C. Julius Hyginus the 
grammarian was one. 

The emperor Tiberius added another library to 
the palace, and attached his new building to that 
front which looked towards the Fia Jacra,* in 
which quarter he himfelf refided. Vefpaiian en- 
dowed a public library in the temple of peace. 
Trajan founded the famous Ulpian Library in his 
new forum, from whence it was at laft removed 
to the Collis ViminalJs to furnifh the baths of Dio- 
ctefian. The Capitoline Library is fuppofed to have 
been founded by Domitian, and was confumed, 
together with the noble edifice to which it was at- 
tached, by a ftroke of lightning in the time of 
Commodus. The emperor Hadrian enriched his 
favourite villa with a fuperb collection of books, 
and lodged them in a temple dedicated to Hercu- 
les. Thefe were in fucceeding times lb multiplied 
by the munificence and emulation of the feveral 
emperors, that in the reign of Conftantine, Rome 
contained no lefs than twenty -nine public libra- 
ries. 
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ries, of which the principal were the Palatine and 
Ulpian. 

Though teoks were then coUefted at an im- 
menfe expence, feveral private citizens of fortune 
made confiderable libraries. Tyrannio the gram- 
marian -even in the time of Sylla was pofleffed of 
three thoufand volumes ; Epaphroditus, a gram- 
marian- alfo, hid in later times coUedted thirty 
thoufand. of the moft fele<Sk and valuable books ^ . 
but Sammonicus Serenus bequeathed to the em-. 
perorGbrdian a library containing no lefs than 
fixty-two thoufand volumes. It was not always 
a love of literature that tempted people to thefe 
expences, for Seneca complains ofithe vanity of 
the age in furnifhing their banquetting rooms with! 
books, not for ufe, but^for fhew, and in a mere 
fpirit of profufion. Their baths, both hot and 
cold, were always fupplied with books^ to fill up. 
an idle hour amongft the other recreations of the ' 
place J in like manner their country, houfes and 
even public offices were provided for the ufe and • 
amufement of their guefts o^ clients. • 

The Roman libraries in point of difpofitioi\ ^ 
much refembled the prefent fafliion obferved in 
our public ones, for the books were not- placed' 
againft th^ walls, but brought irit6 the area of tha 
room in feparate cells and compartments, where 
they were lodged in preffes : The intervals bo^'- 
tween thofe compartments were richly ofnametit- 
ed with inlaid plates of glafs and ivory, and mar- 
ble baffo-rehevosi In thefe compartments, which 
were furnifhed with delks and couches for the ac- 
commodation of readers, it was ufual to place the 
flatues of learned men, one in each *, and this wc 
L 5 may 
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may obferve is one of the few elegancies, which 
Rome was not indebted to Greece forj the firft 
idea^ having been ftarted by the accompliihed 
Pollio, who in his library on Mount Aventine fet 
up the ftatue of his illuflrious contemporary Var- 
ro, even whilft he was living : h was ufual alfo ta 
ornament the prefsj where any confiderable au- 
thor's Works were contained^ with his figure in 
brafs or plaifter of a fmall fize. 

Thel*e is oiie more Circumftance attending tbefe 
public libraries, which ought not to be omitted^ 
as it marks the liberal fpirit of their inftitution t 
tt was ufiial to appropriate an adjoining building; 
for* the ufe and accommodation of ftudents, where 
every thing was furnifhed at the emperor's coft ;. 
they Were lodged, dieted and attended by fervants 
Specially appoihted, and fupplied with every things 
under the eye of the chief librarian^ that could be 
wanting, whilft they were engaged in their ftu- 
dies and had occafiori to cbnfult the books : This 
cftablifliment was kept up in a very princely ftile 
at AleXahdria in particular, where a college was. 
endowed and a fpecialfund appointed for its fup^ 
port, with a prefident, and proper officers under 
him, for the entertainment of learned ftrangers> 
Whpreforted thither from various parts to confult 
thofe invaluable colle£lions, which that famous li- 
biraiy contained in all branches of fcience^ 
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PEOPLE' have a* cuftom of cxcufing the 
enormitids of their conduft by talking of their 
paflions, as if they were under the controul of a 
blind neceffityj and finned becaufe they could not 
help it. Before any man refocts to this kind of 
excufe it behoves him. to examine the juftice of it^ 
and to be fure that thefe paffionsi which he thu» 
attempts to palliate, are ftriftly natural, and do- 
not fpring. either from the neglect of education .or 
the crime of felf-indulgence. 

Of our infancy, properly fo called, we either' 
remember nothing, or few things faintly and inv 
perfectly y fome paflions however make their ap- 
pearance in this flage of human life, and appear 
to be bom with us, others are born after us ;. 
fome follow us to the grave, others forfake us ia 
the decline of age. 

The life of man is to be reviewed* under three 
periods, infancy, youth, and manhood ; the firft 
ineludes that portion of time before reafon. fhews* 
itfelf ', in the fecond it appears indeed, but he* 
ing incompetent to the proper government of the 
creature, requires the aid, fupport and correc- 
tion of education ; in the third it attains to its 
maturity. 

Nt>w as a perfon's refponfibiBty bears refpeft t<r 
hia reafon, fo do human puniihments bear refpeA 
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to his rcfponfibility: Infants and boys are chaitifed 
by the hand of the parent or the mafler ; rational 
adults are amenable to the laws, and what is 
termed mifchief in the firft cafe becomes a crime 
in the other. It will not avail the man to plead 
lofs of reafon by temporary intoxication^ nor can 
he excufe himfelf by the plea of any iudden hn- 
puUe of pailion. If a prifoner tells his judge 
that it is his nature to be cruel, thi|t anger, luft 
or malice are inherent in his ccmftitution, no hu- 
man tribunal will admit the defence 4 yet thus it 
is that all people deal with God and the wcH-ld, 
when they attempt to palliate their enormities, by 
pleading the uncontroulable propenfity of their 
natural defires, as if the Creator had fet up a ty* 
rant in their hearts, which they were necefiitat-. 
ed to obey. 

This miferable fubterfuge is no lefs abjeft than 
impious ; for what can be more degrading to a be- 
ing, whofe inherent attribute is free agency and 
whofe diftinguifhing faculty is reafon, than to 
fhelter himfelf from the dread of refponfibility 
under the humiliating apology of mental flavery ? 
It is as if he fhould iay — Excufe the irregularities 
ef my conduct^ for I am a brute and not a man ; 
I folk'w injiin^ and rencunce all daim to reafon ; 
fKj oHiotis govern me^ not I my aBicns ; — and yet 
the people, to whom I allude, generally fet up 
this plea in excufe for thofe pailions in particular, 
which have their origin in that ftage of life, when 
the human mind is in the ufe and pofleflion of 
reafon \ an impofition fo glaring that it conyifts 
itfelf ; not withl^anding this it is too often feen, 
that whilfl the fenfualill is avowing the irrefiftiblc 

violence 
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violence of his propenfities, vanity (hall receive it 
not only as an atonement for the bafeft attempts^ 
but as an expefted tribute to the tempting charms 
of beauty j nay fuch is the perveHion of princi- 
ple in foine men, that it fhall pafs with them as 
a recommendation even of that fex, the purity of 
whole minds Ihould be their fovereign grace and 
ornament. 

The paffion of fear feems coaeval with our na- 
ture; if they, who have our infancy in charge^ 
fufFer this pailion to £x and increafe upon us ; 
if they augment our infant fears by invented ter- 
rors, and prefent to our fight frightful objefts to 
fcare us ; if they pra^tife on our natural and de- 
fencelefs timidity by blows and menaces, and cruih 
us into abfolute fubjedtion of fpirit in our early 
years, a human creature thus abufed has enough 
to plead in excufe for. cowardice 5 and yet this, 
which is the ftrongeft defence we can make upon 
the impulfe of paffion, is perhaps the only one we 
never refort to : In moft other paffions we call 
that conftitution, which is only habit. 

When we reflect upon the variety of paffions, 
to which the human mind is liable, it fliould ieem 
as if reafon, which is exprefsly implanted in us 
for their corredtioi^ and controul, was greatly 
overmatched by fuch a hoft of turbulent infur« 
gents ; but upon a clofer examination we may 
find that reafon has many aids and allies, and. 
though her antagonifts are alfo many and mighty, 
yet that they are divided and diftrafted, whilft 
Ihe can in all cafes turn one paffion againft an- 
other, fo as to counterbalance any power by its' 
oppofitej and make evil inftrumehts in her hands ^ 

conducive 
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conducive to mon^ ends : Avarice tor inftance 
will a£b as a counterpoife to luft and intemperaucey 
whilft vanity on the other hand will check ava-^ 
rice ; fear will4:eep a bad man hoaeft, and pride 
will fometimes make a coward brave. 

Obferve the manners of Palpatiui in companjr 
with lus patron; afliduous, humble>, obliging ^- 
fbr ever fmilingy and fo fupple and obfequioos,. 
yoi| would think he had no will of his own, and 
yras bom for the ufes and occafions of others z 
Follow Falpatitts to his hoafe, fee him with his 
wife and children, hear him dictate to. his fervants 
and the needy dependants, who make fuit through 
bim to his principal, you will find all things re-^ 
verfed ; the fycophant turns out a tyrant, and he 
is only indebted to his hypocrify for keeping his- 
infolence out of fight. 

Procapc is one of the moft diflblute men living \ 
he is handfbme, impudent, and infinuatingy 
qualifications that enfure his fuccefs- widi the la- 
dies : He profeft the moft vehement paffion for 
Fulvia 5 but Fulvia was on the point of marry- 
ing Vetulus, a rich oM man, who wanted an 
heir, and till that event took place ihe held out 
againft Procax upon motives of convenience on- 
\fi Fulvia foon became the wife of Yetulus f 
ihe had no longer any repugnance to be the miC- 
trefs of Frocax ; but the f^me man, who had- 
pkaded the irrefiftible viplence of his defires be- 
fore marriage, now pretended confcience, and 
drew back from her advances ; nay he did more^. 
he put Vetulus upon his guard, and Fiilvia's 
virtue was too clofely watched to be in any future 
danger : What fudden change was this in Procax ? 

Vetulus. 
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Vetulus had no heirs, and Procax had a continp* 
gent intereft in the entail of his eftate. 

Splifidida^ in one of her morning airings, was 
folicited for charity by a poor woman with an 
infant in her arms. — It is not for mjfelf madam^ 
faid the wretched creature, it is for my hufband^ 
luho lies under that hedge tormented with a fever ^ 
and dying for want of relief — Splendida direAed 
her eyes towards the fpot, and faw a (icklyob- 
jeft flretched upon the ground, clad in the tat- 
tered regimental of a foot foldier: Her heart 
was touched, and fhe drew out her purfe, which 
was full of guineas : The blood rufhed into the 
beggar's meagre vifage at the fight \ Splendida 
turned over the gold; her hand delayed for a 
moment, and the impuUe was loft; unhappily 
for the flippliant, Splendida was alone and 
without a witnels : She put her hand once more 
into her pocket, and taking out a folitary ihil- 
ling, dropt it into the nirlvelled palm that was 
ilretched out to receive it, and drove on. Splen- 
dida returned home, dreft herfelf, and went, to 
a certain great lady^ afiembly; a fubfcription 
was put about for the benefit of a celebrated 
adVrefs; the lady condefcended to receive fub- 
fcriptions in perfon, and delivered a ticket to each 
contributor : Splendida drew forth the fame porfe» 
and wrapping twenty guineas in a paper, put them 
into the hand of the noble beggar : The room 
rang with applaufes of her charity — I give it, fays 
ihe, to her virtues, rather than to her talents : I 
bejlow it on the wife and mother, mt upon the oEirefs. 
Splendida on her return home took out her ac«^ 
compt«book> and fet down twenty-one po«Dds one 

ihiUing 
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fliilling to the article of charity; the fHilling in- 
deed Heaven audited on the (core of alms, thci 
pounds were pofted to the account ^of vanity^ '. 
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Favete Unguis f (Horat.) 

AT^ ingenious author, who fome years ago" 
puBlifhed a volume under the title of Maxims^ 
CharaBers^ and RefleBionsy }\2S the following re- 
mark ; Ton would knoiv honv a man talks to 

Judge of his underjiandingy and" yet pojfthly (how^ 
ever great the paradox) the very contrary method 
might be lefs fallible ; the knowing hoixr he hears 
might fheiv it you much better. As I had not feen 
this book when I gave my account of Air. Jede^ 
diah Fijh's Academy for Hearings it - gave me 
great pleafure to fall in with the fentiment of a 
contemporary, who whilft he mixes- with the 
world as a man of faOiion,- reviews the living 
manners with the fagacity of a philofopher. I 
tranfcribed the whole article, from which the 
above paflage is extracted, and fent it to Mr. 
Fifh : It will be found in the author^s volume, 
N" LXXI. and is aptly illuftrated by two £kctches 
of charadter J one of which, called Cleon, is a 
talker, and Theocles, the other, is a hearer. 

I have 
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I have been favoured, with the following an— 
fwcrfrom Mr. ^ijh. 

Sir,. 

Your's is received : I approve of the extraft^. 
and like the author's manner well : He deals ia 
ideas rather than in words ; fome men talk more 
than they hear ; others write more than they- 
read ,:. A.s benevolence fhould aft without difplay^ . 
fo>good advice fhould be given in few words. 

I fend you the following cafes 'acco£4hig to de*- 
fire. 

A. young man^, known to his femiliars^ by the 
name of Jack Charter ^ came under my hands :. 
The fymptoms of his dlforder may be thus de* 
fcrtbed — Qarrulitas vix intermiffa cum cachinno tafi^ 
tumnon continuo. — Garrulity, attended with immo- 
derate fits of laughing, is no uncommon c^ife, 
whenlhc provocation thereunto fpmngs from jokeft" 
of a man's .own making \ biu there was. this pecu* 
liarity in Mr.. Chatteris difeafe, that he woii^d 
laugh where no jeft was, or even, at the jefts ot 
other people, rather than not laugh at all. I fooa- 
perceived this to be dccafioned by exceedingly, 
weak, intellefts, and an even row of very white. 
teeth.. As his malady would not yield to the oj?- 
dinary prefcriptions, I was forced to throw, him;, 
into a regimen of Jkatingy. for which the feafon. 
was then favourable: The operation fucceededto^ 
my warmeft wifties, and the patient was effedhL-*^ 
ally filenced by,a happy diflocation of two of his^' 
fore^leeth from a.fall on the ice. 

Mj/s Kitty Scandal was gut.into my hands by hen 

acqviaintance 
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acquaintance in a very deplorable' condition ; 
was the Cacoethes defainationis fcaUofunri The con 
men antidotes had no effect upon her ; I a( 
miniftercd detergents out of Mifs Carter's £pi£t< 
tus and Mrs. Chapone's Letters, but the do 
would not ftay upon her ftomach *y, I tried tl: 
Pythagorean piU^ but with no better fiiccefs. } 
the patient had a remarkable fwelHng about tl 
waift, which I conceived naight arife from an ovc 
flowing of the fpleen; I called in my excellei 
friend Dr. Ford: The Dodtor delivered her < 
her fwellingy^and Mifs Kitty ^mndal has not be( 
known to open her, lips fince. 

Tom Belfry was the nuifance of lociety ; he a] 
plied to me when he was far gone indeed ; he hs 
been black-balled by all the clubs in town, ai 
fent to Coventry by the other half. I examined l: 
cafev and found it under the following clafs — ^ 
Jlentorioy fen^iterna^ cum cerebello vacuo^ necnon a 
rihus obtuftsadmodum ac inertibus. — As his organs 
fpeech feemed in want of immediate modulatio 
I tried the pitch-pipe upon htm repeatedly, b 
the vehemence of his complaint baffled all my < 
forts ; I could never bring him down within a fi 
oftave of found health. I was unwilling to pr 
ceed to extremities, till I had done all that t 
more regular practice could fuggeft for his relic 
but when I found none but defperate remed 
could fave him, I caufed a vein to be opened 
his right arm, and drew out fourteen ounces 
blood : This was in the month of March laft, a 
'the wind was then in the eaft with fleet and ra 
I immediately ordered the patient to take boai 
Black-friars, and be rowed to Chelfea-Reach s 

b; 
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back again in an open wherry : The expefted con* 
fequence enfued 5 » total deprivation of voice took 
place, and Mr, Beffry^ being no longer able to 
articulatei is become a very companionable n:ui% 
and is now in as nwch requeft with his duby aft 
heretofore he was in difgrace with it. 

Counfelkr Clack is a young man of quick part% 
ready wit, and ftrong imagination, but forel; 
troubled with the diieafe called Lingua volubilu 
cumfui i^tus amore nimio et pragravanti.^'''--~'Thi» 
patient was radically cured by a ftrong dofe of his 
own praifes^ which I took from his mouth, an^ 
made him fwallow grain for gram as he had ut-^ 
tered them : The naufia^ occafioncd by this dofe^ 
operated fo ftrongly on his conAitution, as to»-^ 
tally; to eradicate all feeds of felf*confequence^ 
.loid the counfelJor is become one of the naodeftefl: 
men, and beft hearers in his proleffion. 

Captain Swagger was continually talking of 
battles, and iieges, and campaigns, though he 
had never feen either : He airaigned the conduct 
of every enter prize •, and proved to demon{b*ation, 
by the force oE oaths, how much better it would 
have been managed^ had he been the commander t 
The lymptoms were too apparent to bemiftaken— - 
Os grandikquuntf rotunduthy cum dextrd belbfrU 
gidd. — In this ftate of his diforder he was reconv 
mended tamy care by the officers of his meft.— 
I found the tumefaftion fo vehement, that I pre- 
fcribed an opening by inci£on. The captain was 
accordingly fent out by the commanding officer 
upon a fcouting-party, and fufiered a i^rprizei, 
which eflFe&ually repelled the tumefaftion : JWir. 
Swagger threw up his conuniffion^ add has been 

a very 
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a very filent member of ^ the civil coinmunity^ever 
iince* 

I have fenryou thcfe cafes out of many, as 'be- 
ing peculiar^ iq common cafes, the general me^- 
V thod I take to faring any gentleman to a patient 
hearing) is to- entertain him with his own com- 
mendations : If this fimple medicine will not ferve,. 
I am forced to dafh it with a few drops of flander, 
which is the befl appeafer I know ; for many of 
my patients will liften to that, when nothing elfc 
can filencethem. This recipe however is not pa- 
latable, nor ought it ta be ufed but with caution 
and difcrction ; I keep it therefore in refervc like 
laudanum for fpecial occafions. When a patient 
is far advanced towards hiscure, I take him with 
me to the gallery of the H6ufe of Commons, when 
certain orators, whom I have in my eye, are up- 
on their legs to harangue ; and I have always, 
found if a convalefcent can hear that, he can hear- 
any thing. 

I am,: Sir,- your's to command, 

Jedediah Fish.- 

I am not fo partial to ray correfpondent, as to ^ 
defend him in all his proceedings, .and I (ufpe6b, 
that, whilft he is labouring to reftore his 
patients to their ears, he may chance to take 
away their lives.- Men, who.adi: upon iyftem, 
are apt tO'.flrain it too far ; and as prevention is al- 
ways to be.preferred to remedy, I -could, wifh- that 
parents would take early car& to inflrudt their 
children in the art of hearings if it were only to 
guard them againfl falling into Mr. Fiflfs Lands, 
when the malady may become ibibborn* 

I fliaU 
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I fliall fuggeft one hint in the way of advice 
to fathers and mothers, which, if they are pleafed 
to attend to It, may perhaps fave fome future trou- 
ble and vexation. 

I would wifh all parents to believe that the hu- 
man character begins to fix itfelf much earlier in 
life, than they are generally aware of. There is 
fom^thing very captivating in the dawning ideas of 
our children ; we are apt to flatter and carefs them 
for their early vivacity 5 we tell. their fmart fay- 
ings and repartees with a kind of triumph even in 
their prefence, and the company we tell them to 
^re always polite enough to applaud and. admire 
them. By thefe means we inftil x)ur own vanity 
into their infant minds, and pufh their genius into 
prematurity. The forwardnefs, which this prac- 
tice of our's isifiire to create, paflTes off agreeably 
for a time,; but, when infancy. ceafes, it begins to 
annoy us, and Mifs or Marter appear infupporta- 
blypert. The parent then finds himfelf obliged 
to turn- the other fide of his countenanceupon the 
witticifms of his child 5 this is not only a painful 
tafk, but probably a fruitlefs one ; for the child 
by this time has made its party, and can fiiid its 
admirers elfewhere : Every obliging vifitor makes 
inter eft with the ^ever little creature •, the nup- 
fery, the kitchen, the ftables echo with.applaufe ; 
it can chatter, or mimic, or aft its tricks before 
the fervants, and be fure of an audience : The 
mifchief is done, and the xparent may fnub to no 
pjurpofe. 

I^t parents therefore firft corrttft themfelves, 
before they undertake that « office for th^ir chil- 
dren.: Education is incompatible with felf-indul- 

gence, 
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gence, and the impulfe of vanity is too often mif- 
taken for the impulfe of nature : WhenMifs is a 
wit, I am apt to fufpeft that her mother is not 
over-wife. 



No. LXX. 



— — Jkf«/^z/^ nomine de_ ft 
Fabula narratur — ( HoRAT.) 

« Thejoryjlily points at youT" 

PRIDE is never more oflFenfive, than wheff it 
condefcends to be civil ; whereas vanity, when- 
ever it forgets itfel^ naturally affumes good-hu- 
mour. Nothing was ever more agreeable than 
Vaneffa t'other night, when I found her in a 
fmall circle over her fire-fide, where a certain gen- 
tleman had taken the whole tafk of talking on 
himfelf, and left VanefTa nothing elfe to do, Jjut 
to fhew him jufi: as much attention as ferved to 
make him believe fhe was Hfl:ening, and left her 
at liberty to refl her own imagination in themean- 
time. 

I found this gentleman at the clofe of a pathe- 
tic narrative he had been giving of fome adven- 
ture, which he had met with in his travels, and 
which he wound up with faying— *< I am afirud, 
" ladies, ' this flory has made you meiancholy." If 
he had faid wearyy he had been nearer to the truth : 

Methought 
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Methought Vanefla once in her life forgot 
her ufual politeneff, when fhe anfwered him — 
" Oh ! no 5 not at all" — ^but (he was thinking of 
fomething eHe, and the ftory I ihould guefs had 
been very circumftantial ; fo that I heartily for- 
gave her. The talking gentleman however was 
not difpofed to take her word, but ftuck to his 
opinion, and had fo much confideration for the 
'Company, as to promife them another ftory, 
which (hould he altogether as diverting, as the 
former one had been mournful. There was aa 
effort in the countenance of Vanefla, which con- 
vinced me of her good-humour ; (he ftrove to 
welcome this promife with a fmile ; but it was a 
fmile, that coft her fome pains to produce, and if 
the talker had poflefled buj: one grain of intuition, 
he muft have discovered that all fuch promifes cirt 
up performance, and that no ftory will endure at 
preface. I felt at that moment all the aukward 
embarraflment of his fituation, as if it had been 
my own ; and it was a fenfible relief to me, when 
Vanefla gave a little hitch to her chair, as if draw- 
ing nearer to the ftory-teller, and at the fame 
time ftooping forward, put herfelf into a liftening 
attitude. She never appeared fo amiable in my 
eyes, and 1 began to take heart — JFiat pains and 
trouble^ thought I, does this poor man take to make 
himfelf agreeable ^ when every Jiruggle carries him 
further from his point ! And how little does he 
know what an eafy thing it is to thofe^ who have 
thefecret cf fucceeding without any effort at allh^l 
ufe almoft the very words of a contemporary au- 
thor^ ^d I am obliged to hkn for them. 

As 
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As for the ftory, which now followed,, there is no 
occa£ion to repeat it; if it had made its entrance 
without a herald ; if it had grown out of the 
converfation naturally, and not been grafted in 
againfl nature ; and if it had been lefs prolix, or 
told with more point, tlie ftory had not been 
amifs ; it was a good one in its own country, hut 
it was lamed in its journey, and Vanefla did ncrt 
feem exactly to know when it was finifhed, until 
the relater made a fecond apoftrophe, hoping he 
had now repaired all former damage^, and rein- 
ftated the ladies in their ufiial good fpirits. Va- 
nefla now found it neceflary to fay fomctlving, and 
well knowing, without doubt, that people like to 
be treated as if they had fenfibility, although they 
have none, fhe pafled a few compliments upon 
the ftory very neatly turned ; when an elderly 
gentleman (who, as 1 akerwards found out, was 
rather to the talking gentleman) obferved to him 
that as he had made us grave, and made us 
merry, nothing now remained but to make us 
wife. — " And who fo fit for that purpofe," added 
he, " as, the lady of the houfe herfelf ?'* Va- 
nefla very aptly replied, that llie knew but one 
>way to impofe that belief on the company, and 
that was by keeping filence. — " And what is fo 
• edifying," refumed he, " as to keep filence ? What 
is fo good a leflbn of wifdom, as to fee one, who 
can talk £0 well, forbear to do it, until other 
tongues have run their courfe ?" — I ftole a, glance 
at the talkative gentleman, and to my utter fur- 
prize he was fo far from being fenfible of -the re- 
buff^, that he was actually preparing for ano- 
ther onfct — " What you remark upon filence,* 

cried 
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cried he, ** puts me in mind of an admirable fto- 
ic ry.»» — « That may well be," anfwered the old 
gentleman ; " but give me leave firft to tell you 
« a ftory, that may put you in mind of filence." — ». 
« Jupiter and Apollo came down fi om Olym- 
pus upon a vifit to king Midas : Mercury had been 
difpatched to apprife him of the guefts he was to 
entertain, and to fignify to him, that it was the 
pleafure of the gods to be received with no extra- 
ordinary honours, but to be confidered only as 
travellers, who came to pay a vifit to his court, 
and take a view of his capital. On the day ap- 
pointed, Jupiter, in the perfon of an elderly 
Athenian gentleman, and Apollo as his fon, pre- 
fented themfelves in the great fa loon of the pa- 
lace : Midas, furrounded by his courtiers, and 
glittering in his richeil robes, received the gods 
habited in this fimple attire, and unattended. — 
The injundlions of Mercury were neglected, for 
the feaft was the mort: fumptuous that art and lux- 
ury could devife ; and the gods were difgufted 
with the vanity of their hoft, and the profufioli 
of his entertainment- When Midas had thu« 
contrived to difplay the wealth and fplendor of his 
court to the celeftial guefts, his next ftudy was to 
imprefs them with an opinion of his talents and 
accomplifliments : He difcourfed to Jupiter, with- 
out ceafing, upon his maxims and rules of go- 
vernment ; he treated him with innumerable 
anecdotes and events, calculated to fet off his own 
wifdom, confequence, and good policy, and of 
every tale he made himfelf the hero. The cour- 
tiers kept fdence through fear, the deities through 
contempt ; no voice was heard but the voice of 
Vol- II. M Midas. 
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Hildas. He had not the fenfe to difcern the im- 
propriety of his being an iaceilant talker, when 
he ought only to have been a rel'jyedlful hearer 5 
and fo confummate was his vanity, that having 
poflefled Jir^iter with impreflions, as he fooUihIy 
imagined, of his wjfdoni and fqience, he flat- 
tered himfelf nothing was wanting buttQ recom- 
mend liimfelf to Apollo by a (pccimeu of his ac- 
oompliflimcnts in mufic and poetry. A band of 
minrtrels were fummoned, who performed a Jcind 
of prelude on their harps by way of ilouriih before 
the mafker-artift began, when Midas, ftartingfrora 
his feat as if with ludden infpiration., fcized his 
lyre, aiid llruck up a rtrain, wliich he accompa- 
nied with his voice, whilft his felf-concek inlpir- 
cdhira to believe he could rival Apollo hiinl'clf 
in harmony, and even provoke him to envy. 

As loon as Midas laid down his lyre, tlie gods 
rofe up to depart ; when in (lead of tliofe ap- 
plaufes which he looked for, and ex peeled as a 
tribute due to his art even from tJie immortals 
themlelvcs, Jupiter, turning towards him with a 
frown, which brought into his countenance the 
inherent majefly of the tlmndcrer, thus accofted 
him — < Plad you entertained us, O Midas, in the 
manner I prefcribed, and met the condeicenfion 
of the gods with the modefty that becomes a mor- 
tal, we had left a blefling with our hotl, inilead of 
a reproof: But when you aftccted to tlazzle me, 
who am myfelf the dii'penfer of all mortal attain- 
ments, with the vain difplay of your weahh and 
wildom ; and when you raihiy alfailed the ears of 
Apollo himfelf, who preliJes over mulic and poe- 
trv, with the barbarous jingle of your Ivrc, and 

the 
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tlic hoarie untunc;\blc diflbniuice of your voicCi 
you f'ooliihly forgot both yourfclf 4Uid us ; and 
by talking and iinging without intermiiVioni 
when you iliould rather have liftcned to us with 
attention, you rcverfc the application of thofe fa- 
culties I have beftowcd upon you, not coniidcring 
that when 1 gave to man two organs of hcanng^ 
and only one of ipeecli^ I marked out the ufe> he 
was to make of thofe difpcnfations : To remind 
you therefore of my dclign, and your duty, I 
ihall curtail your tongue, and lengthen your ears.' 
— Jupiter ccafed fpeaking; and whilll the deities 
rcailended to Olympus, the ears of the; monarch 
fproutcd up in the cars of an afs." 

The moral of the fable, and the perfonal ap- 
pliration of it, were too obvious to be mirtaken 
l)y any of the company- VancllVs feniibility fuf- 
fcred vilibly on the occafion ; but (he foon broke 
the painful filencc, and addreilmg herfelf to the 
old gentleman — " I am obliged to you for your 
fable," fays Ihe, " and Ihall edify by the moral ; 
but Hill 1 cannot help the weakneis of woman, 
and mull feel a compallion for poor Midas, whole 
irefpafs, being of a good-huaw)ured fort, defcrv- 
ed more mercy than it met with. — I confels the 
art of being agreeable, frequently milcarries 
through the ambition which accompanies it.— 
Wit, learning, wifdom — what can more clfec- 
tually conduce to the profit and delight of Ib- 
ciety ? Yet I am fcnfiblc that a man may be too 
invariably wife, learned or witty, to bj agiceable : 
And I take the reafon of this to be, that pleaJ'ure 
cannot be beAowed by the fimple and unmixed 
exertion of any one faculty or accouiplilhment ; 
M 2 if 
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if every word a man fpeaks is to be wit or wif- 
dom, if he is never to relax either in look or ut- 
terance from his fuperiority of chara^er, fociety 
cannot endure it : The happy gift of being agree- 
able feems to confift not in one, but in an aflem- 
blage of talents tending to communicate delight; 
and how many are there, who by eafy manners, 
fweetnefs of temper, and a variety of other un- 
definable qualities, poflefs the power of pleafing 
without any vifible effort, without the aids of wit, 
wifdom or learning, nay, as it fhould feem, in 
their defiance ; and this without appearing even 
to know that -they poflefs it ? Whilft another, by 
labouring to entertain us too wdl, entertains us as 
poor Midas did his vifitors." 

When Vaneffa had done fpeaking, the hour 
reminded me that I ought to take my leave, 
which I did with regret, repeating to myfelf 
as I walked homewards — This lady Jbou Id never 
. be feen in a . circle. 



iNo 
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AS I was turning over a parcel of old paper* 
fome time ago, I difcovered s an original letter 
from Mr. Cafwell, the mathematician, to the 
learned Dr. Bentley, when he was living in Bi- 
fhop Stillingflect's family^ incloling an account 
of an apparition taken from the mouth of a' cler- 
gyman who faw it : In this account there are 
fome curious particulars, and I (hall therefore 
copy the whole narrative without any omifHony 
except of the name of the dcceafed pcrfon wha 
is fuppofcd to have appear cdy for rcafons that will 
be obvious. 

^< To the Rev. Mr. Richard Bcntlcy^ at my Lord 
Bifhop of Worccfter's-Houfc in Park-5trcet,. 
in Welbninftcr, London. 

« S I R, 

*' When I was in London, April laft, I fullyr 
intended to have waited upon you again, as I 
faid, but a cold and lamcnefs fcized me next day ; 
the (old took away my voice, and the other my 
powtT of walking, fo I prefently took coach for 
Oxford. I am much your debtor, and in parti- 
cular for yoyr good intentions in relation to Mr^ 
1). though that, as it has proved, would not have 
turned to my advantage : However, I am obliged 
to you upon that and other accounts, and if I 
M 3 had 
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had opportunity to fhew it, you fhould find how 
much I am your faithful fervant. 

<« I have fent you inclofed a relatron of an 
apparition ; the ftory I had from two perfons, 
who each had it from the author, and yet their 
accounts fomewhat varied, and paffing through 
ipore mouths has varied much more ; therefore I 
got a friend to bring me to the author at a cham- 
ber, where I wrote it down from the author's 
mouth ; after which I read it to hrm, and gave 
him another copy ; he faid he could fwear to the 
truth of it, as far as he is concerned : He is the 
Curate of Warblington, Batchelor of Arts of 
Trinity College in Oxford, about fix years fband- 
ing in the Univerfity ; I hear no ill report of his 
behaviour here : He is now gone to his Curacy ; 
he has promifed to fend up the hands of the te- 
nant and his man, who ia a fmith by trade^ and 
the farmer's men, as fiir as they are ccnicerned. 
Mr. Brereton, the Reclor, would have him fay 
nothing of the ftory, for that he can get no tenant, 
though he has offered the houfe for ten pounds a 
year lefs. Mr. P. tlie former incumbent, whom 
the apparition reprefented, was a man of a very 
ill report, fuppofed to have got children of his 
maid, and to have murthered them ; but I ad- 
vifed the Curate to fay nothing himfelf of this 
laf^ part of P. but leave that to tl>e parifhioners, 
who knew him. Thole who who knew this P. 
fay he had exactly fuch a gown, and that he ufed 
to whiftle, • 

Your's, 

J. CASWELL." 

1 defirc 
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I defire yoxr not to fufFer any copy of this to be 
taken, left fome Mercury news-teller fhould 
print it, tiH the Curate has fcnt up the tcdimo- 
ny of others and felf. 

H. H. Dec. 15, 1695. 

N A R R A T I V £► 

«« At Warblington, near Havant in Hamp^ 
{hire, within fix miles of Portfmouth, in the par- 
fonage houfe dwelt Thomas Perce the tenant, 
with his wife and a child, a man-fervant Thomas 
.... and a maid-fervant. About the beginning 
of Auguft, Anno 1695, on a Monday, about 
jiine or ten at night, all being gone to bed, except 
the maid with the child, the maid being in the 
kitchen, and having raked up the fire, took a 
candle m one hand, and the child in the other 
arm, and turning about faw one in a black gown 
walking through the room, and thence out of the 
door into the orchard : Upon this the maid, haft- 
ing up Hairs, having recovered but two (leps, 
cried out ; on which the maft^r and miflrefs ran 
down, found the candle in her hand, fhe grafp- 
Ing the child about its neck with the other arm ; 
She told them the reafon of her crying out ; fhe 
would not that night tarry in the houle, but re- 
moved to another belonging to one Henry Salter, 
farmer ; where Ihe cried out all the night from 
the terror fhe was in, and fhe could not be per- 
fuaded to go any more to the houfe upon any 
terms. 

" On the morrow, (1. e. Tuefday) the tenant's 

wife came to me, lodging then at Havant, to de- 

M 4 fire 
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iire my advice, and have confult with fotne friends 
about it ; I told her I thought it was a flam, and 
that they had a mind to abufe Mr. Brereton the 
Redlor, whofe houfe it was •, flie defired me to 
come up ; I told her I would come up and fit up 
or lie there, as fhe pleafed; for then as to all flo- 
ries of ghofts and apparitions I was an infidel < I 
went thither and fate up the Tuefday night with 
the tenant and his man-fervant : About twelve or 
9ne o'clock 1 fearched all the rooms in the houfe 
to fee if any body were hid there to impofe upon 
me : At laft we came into a lumber-roont, there I 
fmiling told the tenant that was with me, that I 
would call for the apparition, if there was any, 
and oblige him to come: llie tenant then feemed 
to be afraid, but I told him I would defend him 
from harm ! and then I repeated Barbara, celarent 
Daruy Sec. jeftingly j on this the tenant's coun- 
tenance changed, fo that he was ready to drop 
down with fear : Then I told him I perceived he 
was afraid, -and I would prevent its coming, and 
repeated Baraliptofiy &c. then he recovered his 
fpirits pretty well and we left the room and went 
down into the kitchen, where we were before, 
and fate up there the remaining part of the night 
and had no manner of difhirbance. 

«< Thurfday night the tenant and I lay together 
in one room and the man in another room, and 
he faw fomething walk along in a black gown and 
place itfelf againfl a window, and there ftood for 
fome time, and then walked ofi\ Friday morn- 
ing the man relating this, I aflced him why he 
did not call me, and I told him I thought that 
was a trick or flam ; he told me the realbii whv 

hir 
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ke did not call me was, that he was not able to 
Ipeak or move. Friday night we lay as before, 
and Saturday night, and had no difturbance ei- 
ther of the nights. 

<^ Sunday night I lay by myfelf in one room 
fnot that where the man faw the apparition) and 
the tenant and his man in one bed in another 
room-; and betwixt twelve and two the man 
heard fomething walk in their room at the bed's 
foot, and whifHing very well ; at laft it came to 
the bed's fide, dre>^t the curtain and looked on 
them ; after jfome time it moved off; then the 
man called to me, defired me to come, for that 
there was fomething in the room went about 
whiftUng : I aiked him. whether he. had any light 
or could ftrike one>, he told me no 5 then I leapt 
out of bed, and, not ftaying to put on my clothes 
went out of my room and along a gallery to the 
door, which I found locked or bolted.;, I defired 
him. to unlock the door, for that I could not get 
in ; then he got out of bedand openedthe door, 
which' was near, and went immediately to bed 
again ; I went in three or four fteps, andv it be- 
ing a moon-fhine night, I {aw., the apparition 
move from the bed fide, and clap up againft' the 
wall that divided their room and mine : I went 
and flood dircdtly againft it within my arm's length 
of it, and afked it in the name of God what it was 
that made it come difturbing of us ; I flood fome 
time expelling an anfwer, and , receiving none,, 
and thinking it might be fbme fellow hid in the 
room to fright me, 1 put out t^y arm- to feel iV, 
atid my hand feemhigly ivent through the body of ity, 
and felt no manner of fuhfiancey till it came to the 
M 5 wall; 
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Hvall\ then I drew back my hand^ and Jiili Jt nvas 
in the fame place : Till now I had not the leaft 
fear, aixl even now had very little 5 then I adjur- 
ed it to tell me what it was : When I liitd faid 
thofe words, it, keeping its back againft the wall, 
moved gently along towards the door : I follow- 
ed it, and it, going out at the door, turned its 
back toward me : I went a little along the gallery ; 
I followed it a little into the gallery, and it difap- 
peared, where there was no corner for it to turn, 
and before it came to the jMid of the gallery, 
where was the (lairs. TJien 1 found myfelf very 
cold*from my feet as high as my middle, though 
I was not in great fear ; I went into the bed be- 
twixt the tenant and his man, and they complain- 
ed of my being exceedingly cold. The tenant's 
man leaned over his mafter in the bed, and faw 
me ftretch out my hand towards the apparition, 
and heard me fpcak the words ; the tenant alfo 
heard the words. The apparition Teemed to have 
a morning gown of darkiOi colour, no hat nor 
cap, (hort black hair, a thin meagre vifage of a 
pale fwarthy colour, iccmed to be of about forty- 
five or fifty years old ; the eyes half fhut, the 
arms hanging down 5 tlie hands vilible beneath 
the ileeve ^ of a middle Mature. I related this 
defcription to Mr. John Lardner, redlor of Ha- 
vant, and to Major Battin of Langftonc in Havant 
parilh ; they both laid the defcription agreed ve- 
ry well to Mr. P. a former recEtor of the place, 
who had been dead abcfve twenty years : Upon 
this the tenant and his wife left the houfe, which 
has remained void iince. 

" The 
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« The Monday after laft Michaelmas-day, a 
man of Chodfon in Warkwicklhire having been 
at Havant fair, pafled by the forefaid parfonage- 
houie about nine or ten at night, and faw a light 
in moft of the rooms of the houfe ; his pathway 
being clofe by the houfe, he, wondering at the 
fight, looked into the kitchen window, and faw 
only a lights but turning himfelf to go away, he 
faw the appearance of a man in a long gown ; ht 
made hafte away ; the apparition followed him 
rOver a piece of glebe land of feveral acres, to a 
lane, xvhich he croffed, and over a little meadov^, 
then over another lane to fome pales which bc^ 
long to farmer Henry Salter my landlord, near 
a barn, in which were fome of the farmer's men 
and fome others ; this man went into the barn, 
•told them how he was frighted and followed 
from the parfonage-houfe by an apparition, which 
they might fee Handing againft the pales, if they 
went out 'y they w^nt out,, and faw it fcratch 
againft the pales, and make a hideous nqife; it 
ftood there fome time and then difappeared; . 
their defcription agreed with what I faw. This 
hft account I had from tlie man himfelf, whom 
-it followed, and alfo from the farmer's men. 

« THO. WILKINS, Curate of W. 
Diec. II, 1695, Oxon.*' 

I fliall make no remark upon this genuine ac- 
count, except as to the paffage which I have put 
in italics : If Mr. Wilkins was^ thoroughly poffeft 
of himfelf at that moment, as he depofes, and 
is ftri6lly correft in his faft, the narrative is efta- 
bUflxed. 

No LXXII. 
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I Shall now proceed to layb^orjcthe public, 
^fuch an account as I have been enabled to coUeft 
of the feveral Greek writers of comedy. 

The learned reader needs not to be informed, 
how little is to be found in Ariftotle's Poetics on 
the fubjedl of comedy ; that treat ife by no means 
anfwers to the general profeffion of its title ; if 
it had come down to us as perfedl and entire, as 
it probably was when the author put the laft hand 
to it, and prefented a corredl copy of^his work to 
Alexander, we might conclude otherwife of it ; 
but to fpeak of it as it is, we can call it nothing 
j)U>re than a difTertation upon tragedy, in which 
many things are evidently out of place and order, 
lome no doubt loO, and others mutilated : It is 
thus confidered by the learned commentator 
Diiniel Helnfius, who in his fupplementary trea- 
tii'e annexed to his edition, profefTedly fpeaks on- 
ly of the conllrudtion of tragedy, and endeavours 
With diligence and perfpicuity to methodize the 
whole work, and difpofe his author's fyflem into 
Ibme order and regularity. 

With the exception of a few obvious remarks 
rpcn the epic, as tending to illuflrate the drama, 
i-nJ two or three pafl^iges where comedy is fpo- 
kca of only as contrafted with tragedy, the whole 
ot this celebrated diifertation is nothing more 

than 
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than a fet of rules for the drama, which are mere 
tranfcripts from tlie compoiitions of the great wri- 
ters of the Homeric tragedy, jEfchylus, Sopho- 
cles, and Euripides : He analyzes and defines a 
poem, then adhjally carried to its perfection ; 
but gives no new lights, no leading inftrudbons, 
for the furtherance and improvement of what had 
not arrived to the like ftate of maturity; \ 

With the remams of th^ three tragic poets 
above mentioned in our hands,' I profefs I do not 
fee how we are edified by Ariftotle's dificrtation, 
which offers nothing but what occurs upon the 
reading of their dramas 5 unlefs pofterity had 
feen fit to abide by the fame laws, which they ob- 
ferved, and the modem tragedy had been made 
exadlly to conform ro the Greek modeL 

Ariftotle, as we have before remarked, (peaks 
of no comedy antecedent to the comedy of Epi- 
charmus : There is reafon to think that this au- 
thor did not fall in with the perfonal coniedy in 
the licentious manner it prevailed upon the Athe- 
nian ftage, even to the time of Ariftotle ; for h 
was not reformed there, till the perfonal fatirifts 
were awed into better refpe6t by the Macedonian 
princes, "who fucceeded to Alexander $ where- 
as Epicharmus wrote for the court of an abfolute 
prince. 

Now it is remarkable, that Ariftotle makes no 
ftri6lures upon the licentioufnefs of the Athenian 
comedy, nor offers any rules for the corredlion <5f 
the ftage, though the fchools profcribed it, and 
the tribunals ^vere at open hoftility with it. It 
is plain he ftates things as they were, not as they 
ought to have been j for he pronounces of comedy 
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"-^that it is a piSiure of human nature^ nvorfe and' 
more deformed than the original, 

I cannot hold this to be a juft charafter of co- 
medy, as it flood at the time when Ariftotle pro- 
nounced it : The only entire comedies we have ' 
to refer to, are a contradiction to the aflertion \ 
for no one will contend that the corrupt and abo* 
minable manners of the times in which Arifto- 
phanes wrote, did not fully warrant the fe verity 
of his fatire, or that his chara<^ers of depravity 
are in general overcharged, and his piElur^s ofhu- 
man yiature more deformed than their originals. As 
for the reft of the comic fraternity, their frag- 
ments only can plead for them ;. but they are frag- 
ments of fuch a nature, as prove them to have 
been moralifts of the fublimeft fort, and they have 
been collected, tranflated, and applauded, by the 
graveft and moft fententious of the Chriftian wri- 
ters for many ages. I will venture to fay, that 
in thefefcattcred reliques of the comic ftage, more 
ufeful knowledge and good fenfe, better maxims 
for right conduct in life, and a more generous 
difplay of benevolence,, juftice, public fpirit, and 
all the moral virtues of natural religion are to be 
found, than in all the writings of the philofophers, 
which are fo much more entire. 

Socrates, it is true, could hardly be prevailed 
upon to enter the comic theatre, but I infer very 
little againft the poets on that account ; Plato, 
I am aware, though an intimate of Ariftophancs, 
baniihed the drama out of his viflonary republic ; 
but what is that more than to fay, that if all men 
were virtuous there would be no irced of fatirifts } 
'Hie comic poets in retui*n ialhed the philofophers 

over 
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over the flage, and they had what they merited,. 
the public applaule on their fide ; the fchools and 
academies of fophifts furnilhed an Inexhauftible 
fund for wholefome ridicule ; their contradictory 
firfk principles, the daemons and clouds, and wa- 
ter and fire, with all their idle fyftems and hypo- 
thef'es, their fabulous conceits, dreams and devr- 
ces to catch the vulgar, and the affedbed rigour of 
their manners, whilft in fecret they were addicted 
to the grolTeft debauchery and impurity, were con- 
tinual lubjeCts of fatire ; and if hypocrify is not the 
comic poet's lawful game, what is ? There* is not 
a play of Ariftophanes to be named, in which 
thefe {;\n<Sliiied fmners have not their ihare in the 
ridicule ; and amongft the fragments above men- 
tioned, a very large proportion falls to their lot. 

Ariftotle, who had very little feeling for Plato 
and his academy, or indeed for practical philofb- 
pby in general (which he feems to have profefied 
only in oppolition to Xcnocrates) concerned him- 
felf no further about the ftate of the flage, than to 
comment and remark upon the tragedies of the 
three chief writers above mentioned ; and it is hu- 
miliating enough to the pride of criticifm to ob- 
ferve, that tragedy, after all his pains to hold ft 
up to the ftandard of Sophocles and Euripides, 
funk with thofe authors, and was no more heard 
of ; whilft comedy, without his help, and in defi- 
ance of his negle(fb, rofc in credit with the world, 
till it attained perfeftion under the aufpices of Me- 
nander. 

I have fpoken of tragedy as a nvritten poem be- 
fore comedy of the fame defcription, becaufe I 
think that Sufarion did not write comedy, though 

he 
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he afted it fo early as the fiftieth Olympiad ; a 
I alfo think that Thefpis did write tragedy in t 
fixty-firft Olympiad^ if not fooner; in otl 
words, ahhough the complexion of the origii 
drama was comic in the moft extravagant degr 
yet it appears probable that tragedy had the ft; 
in point of publication. The nature of the fi 
comedy, compared with that of the firft tragec 
feems to warrant this opinion ; for it is eafy 
fuppofe tliat the raillery and fatire of the villa 
mafques, which would pafs off at a lawlefs fef 
val, fpoken off-hand and without the malice 
premeditation, would not fo readily have bei 
committed to writing by the poet, as the trag 
drama ; which being compofed in honour of d 
ceafed heroes, or on religious and grave fubje£] 
not only called for greater deliberation on tl 
part of the author, but would alfo be made publ 
without danger or offence. ' 

It now remains to enquire into the chronoloi 
of the ivritten comedy. 

I have already ohlerved, that Ariftotle afcrib 
the firrt written comedy to Epicharmus. 

Both Ariftolle and Horace call him a Sidlia 
but in what particular place he was born is n« 
agreed ; fome contend that he was a Syracufai 
fome that he was a native of Craftum, others < 
Megara in Sicily : Diomedes the grammarian fa; 
lie was born in Cos, and derives the word cometl 
from the name of that ifland, a derivation th: 
fets aiide his authority altogether. The father < 
Epicharmus was named Chimarus, or accordin 
to others Tityrus, and his mother Sicida. Cicei 
in his Tufculans calls him, acutiim nee infulfu, 

hjininem 



% 
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hominem : Demetrius Phaleraeus celebrates him 
for the elegant and appoike choice of his epithets, 
on which account the Greeks gave the name of 
EpUharmion to his ftile, making it proverbial for 
its beauty and purity. It is difficult to fix the 
precife time when he began to write comedy, 
efpecially as he lived to the great age of ninety- 
feven : It is certain however he was ftill writing 
in the reign of Hiero, in or about Olymp. LXXIV. 
at which time Phormis alfo wrote comedy in 
Sicily ; and Chionides, Dinolochus and Magnes, 
comic poets, flourifhed at Athens. 

Suidas*s chronology does not agree with Arifr 
totle's, for he makes Chionides antecedent to 
Epicharmus,, and calls him the firft writer of co- 
medy ; adding, that Evetes, Euxenides and My- 
lus, all Athenians, were his contemporaries; he 
allows, however, that Epicharmus and Phormis 
were the fhft writers ia the iOand of Sicily ; but 
this is in the vague manner of his dates, and not 
to be relied upon : He takes no notice of Arifto- 
tle's exprefs aflertion, that Epicharmus was long 
fenior to Chionides ; and yet he might have re- 
colle^ed, that fadts are fo far in favour of Arif- 
tqtle's chronology of thefe poets, that there is a 
title upon record of one of Chionides's plays 
caMed The PerJianSy which muft have been pofte- 
rior to the Perfian aera, when it is on all hands 
agreed that Epicharmus was living, " ^ 

Amongft the epigrams of Theocritus, publifli-- 
ed by Henry Stevens in 1579, there are fome , 
lines upon Epicharmus, which appear to have 
been infcribed upon the pedeftal of a ftatue of 
brafs, which the Syracufans had fet up in his 

honour 
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honour as their fellow-citizen : It coniSfts- of ten 
lines in- the Doric diale<^ which he ufed; it fet- 
ties the point of his birth, exprefsly faying he- 
was a Syracufan, and afcribes to- him the invea^ 
tion of Comedy — 

— ^^ *"tf » • '»■«•' KcffM/itetr 

*♦ Epicharmus,,the man who invented* Comedy.'^ 

In the conclufion, it celebrates him for the many 
ufeful maxims which he gave for the inftru£Hon 
of yoiith ; but this I am difpofed. to think may 
apply to the circumftance of his having been a 
fchoolmafter at Syracufe \ for if we are to take 
our judgment of Epicharmus's drama from his 
imitator Plautus, perhaps its morality, though 
^ot tn be overlooked amongtl other excellencies, 
is never tlielefs not the moft ftr iking feature in its 
chara<Sber. And though it is probable that Epi- 
charmus did not launch out into that p>erfbnality , 
which the freer Athenians indulged tofuch ex- 
cefs, yet I can fuppofe him to have been not very 
chafte in his, dialogue, from the anecdote which 
Plutarch gives us, of his being heavily fined and 
compeHed to manual labour by order of Hiero 
for certain obfcene jefb, which he fullered to 
pafs in hearing of his queen : I muft ground 
another remark upon this anecdote, rei'pedling 
the time in which he is generally thought to 
have ftruck out his comedy, as being long ante-t. 
cedent to the time of Hiero -, which being ad- 
mitted, will follow that he was near the clofc of 

his 
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his life, when this fentence of manual labour was 
executed upon him ; a kind of punifhmcntfo ve- 
ry unlikely to be inflicted on a man of ninety-fix 
years by a prince of Hiero's magnanimity and 
benevolence, that if I am to take the anecdote 
for granted, I cannot afTent to thofe authorities 
that have placed him fo high' in time, for the 
purpofe only of putting his title of firft founder 
of comedy out of difpute. 

Upon the- whole j I think it likely tbe Atheni- 
ans wrote comedy as foon as the Sicilians, but 
that Epichannus was the firft, who forir*ed his 
drama upon the poems of Homer: It is alfo 
clear, that his countryman and contemporary 
Phormis wrote comedy as foon, or nearly as foon. 
as he did; for although Theocritus, in the epi- 
gram above cited,, fays exprefsly that Epichar- 
mus ftruck out comedy, yet it muft.be remarked^ 
that Theocritus was a Syracufan by birth, Jivixig 
in the time of Ptolemy Lagus ; ai^d In giving 
tills teftimony for his fellow-citizen^ it is more 
than probable he fpoke locally of the SicUian co-^ 
medy only, as Suidas did in after times, whea 
he faid that Epicharmus and Phormis firft ftruck 
out comedy in Sicily. 

I would therefore fix Epicharmus*s firft come- 
dy antecedent to Olymp. LXXV* at the loweft 
date, becaufe we have it from good authority 
that he was teaching fcholars at Syracufe four 
years before the Perfian serav and this date is. 
confirmed by the age of Phormis, who certainly 
flourifhed in the time of Gelon, and was in great 
favour in the court of that prince, who was pre- 
deceflbr to Hiero,. and was fucceeded by him in 
Olymp. LXXVU. 

NoLXXIII- 
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EPICHARMUS was a liberal benefaftor to^ 
the ftagc. Porphyry fays that ApoUodorus the 
grammarian made a coUeftion* of his plays irv 
ten volumes 5 Suidas reckons fifty-two; Lycon 
only thirty-five; but motJem philologifts have 
given the titles of forty, with the authorities by 
which they are afcertained. 

It is not my purpofe in thefe papers to make x 
practice of loading the page with lifts of titles^, 
which may too truly be called dead names ; but 
in the inftance of an author like Epicharmus^ 
who {lands at the head of his department, every 
jBelique feems an obje£l of fome curiofity ; and 
therefore, although the following catalogue may 
ftrike the dramatic reader as what may properly 
enough be called /i ^gg^rly account of empty boxes y 
yet I Ihall proceed to enumerate the titles of for- 
ty comedies, all of which are, upon good grounds 
of criticifm, afcribed to this celebrated author, 

TITLES OF THE. COMEDIES OF EPICHARMUS. 

ne Hujbandman. The Halcyon. AmycuSy Son 
of Neptune. The Banditti. Atalanta. The 
BacchtZ. Bufnis. Earth and Sea. The Feathers 
of the People. The BacchanaVmns. Diphilus*. 
Hope. The FejVivaL The Celebration of the 
Viclory. Helens Wedding. Juno^s Nuptials^ 

Vulcan^ 
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Vulcan^ or The Revels, The Amhajfadors to the 
Oracle. The Cyclops. The Reafoner. The 
Megarenjtan, The Mufes. The I/lands. Niobe's 
Wedding. Ulyfes the De/erter. UlyJJes Ship- 
ivreckt. The Chitterlings. The Fadagogues. 
The Paragon. The JPerftans^ The St at ef man. 
Prometheus^ the Fire-Jlealer. Pyrrha^ the Wife 
of Deucalion. The Sirens. The IJle of Scyros. 
The Sphynx. The Trojans. PhiloEletes. The 
.Chorus Troop. The Potteru 

The fame refpeft, which led me to infert thcfc 
titles, led me aUb to Search with all poffiblc dili- 
gence for every fragment which I could find of 
Epicharmus. I wilh they had been more in num- 
ber, and of greater importance than they arc ; 
but fuch as they arc, I have reafon to believe 
they are the whole amount of what can be picked 
up'from the wreck of this once valuable poet.— 
The reader muft not expedl, that either in 
this author's inftance, or that of any other 
Oreek comedian, except in very few cafes, that 
the particular play can be afcertained, to which 
the fragments belong ; for the grammarians and 
others, who quote them, only give the name of 
the author, and not that of the comedy from 
which they extraft Them. I muft in this place 
once for all give vent to an anxiety, which prefles 
on my mind refpefting thefe fragments of the 
Greek comedy, whether the infertion of them 
^11 or will not be approved of by the generality 
of my readers : My fole objeA is to fiirniih them 
^ith rational and moral amufements, and if I 
:£ul of that objeA m thefemy hearty endeavours, 

I have 
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I have taken a great deal of |>ains to.render thcfe 
paflages into EnglUh in the befl manner my capa- 
city enabled me to do, to a very unfortunate pur- 
pole indeed. The learned reader will bear me 
witnefs, that thefe fragments have been, the ad- 
miration of ages \ and I am ienilble that very 
many of them poflefs intrinfic beauty both of 
ilile and fentiment ; and if my translations have 
not robbed them of their original merit, fomc 
pleafure, and let me hope fome profit, may attend 
their perufal. I have ftudied fo to clals them, as 
not to burthen or diib"a^ the reader with a mere 
fucceflion of mifcellaneous quotations without any 
reference or conne^on, which I am fenfible could 
not be an agreeable mode of publication, though. 
Stobaus, Hertelius and fome others have taken it 
up 5 but on the contrary, I have endeavoured, to 
introduce them with fome anecdote or other, 
which ferves to weave them into the thread of the 
-work. Moft of the tranflaticns will be found in 
metre, in wh ich I have ftrove to copy the free 
ftile of our old metrical comic poets : Some I have 
turned into rhime, where the thought allowed it, 
and the expreflions were terfe and epigramma- 
tical . Others I have put into profe *, and in all I 
have been as clofe and faithful to the original^ as 
the language and my conftrudlion of the author 
would permit. If the candid reader will accept 
this preface in apology, I fliall give him no fur- 
ther trouble on the fubjeft. 

Epicharmus, in one of his comedies (we may 
fuppofe Tie State/man) introduces the following 
retort from fome man of low birth to a prating 
old woman, who is vapouring about her anccrtry 
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" Good gofljp, if you lave me, prate no more .: 

*** What arc your genealogies to me ? ' 

'" Away to thofc, who have more need of them 1 

«* Let the degenerate wretches, if they can, 

" Dig up dead honour from their father's tombs, 

♦* And boaft it for their own — Vain, empty boaft ! 

" When every common feUow, that they meet, 

•« If accident hath not cut ofF the fcroU, 

** Can fliew a lift of anc«ftry as long, 

♦* You call the Scythians barbarous, and'defpiTelihem; 

" Yet Anacharfis was a Scythian born ; 

" And every man of a like noble nature, 

«* Tho' he were moulded from an .^hiop^s loins 

" Is nobler than your pedigrees can make him.** 

The following is a falfe antitheiis, in which 
bodily ftrength is fubftituted for a mental — 

" It demands the ftrength of a lion to fubduc 
*< the weaknefs of love." 



MORAL MAXIMS. 

*<• Be fober in thought ! be flow in belief!—— 
*** Thefe are the iinews of wifdow." 

«« It is the part of a wife man to forefee what 
ought to be done, fo ihall he not repent of what 
is done." 

" Throw not away thine anger uppn trifles ! 
Reafon, and not rage, fhould govern." 

" Mankind are'more indebted to induftry than 
to ingenuity : The gods fet up their favours at a 
price, and induftry is the purchafer." 

" A m^n without merit, fliall live without 
envy ; but who would wifli to efcape on thefe 
terms ?*' 

« live fo as to hold yourfelf prepared either 
for a long life, or for a fhort onei" 

There 
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There is no fubjeft, which the comic p( 
Yrhct their wits upon more frequently than n 
riage. The wives of Sjracufe were not mi 
obliged to Epicharmus for the following fallv. 

•* Marriage is like a caft of the dice : If ; 
get a wife of good morals and a quiet tern 
withal, happy is your lot : If you light upo 
gadding, go&ppzng, extravagant hu£[y, it is n< 
wife you wed, but an eternal plague in the app; 
of a woman. There is not in the habitable gl 
fo dire a torment ; I feel it to my forrow ; 
better luck is his, who has never tried it." 

Mr. Congreve, in his DcubU Dealer^ has 
following paSage between Mellafont and Cynt 
upon the very eve of their nuptials. 

Cvndi. y^cTTi I Jin J mamzge h like cards ; if si 
of us ^t-Xi.' J gzc*.! h^^nJj i: is an acctdent nf fzrtun:, 

Mcll. Kzy m^r.-iigi is rciihsr liki a game at I cult 
Forttins Li-Sted ma,kes thi mat^h^ and the trvo nearefiy 
fmiti'^.is :he rzvc fj.rthiji are Z'^githcr ; lu: tke game 
fends eniirity ufKr.judgnen:, 

Cynrh. S:Liii u a gamsy and cznfquetuly one ijus > 

Mel!. Xc: a£ 2^ : zr.y a friendly tria^ zfjkdly ar.d 
ZLinrtirg: to ieizid cuiin jr. erJe't^iineyis. 

Neither this, ror any part of the fcene 

which it appertains, is in Mr. Congreve's I 

■ ; manner. The wit does not flow, but is pun".- 

i.^ up in labour, and not very clear when it cca 

I Of Pkcrmis^ the c onremporary of Epichanr 

no fragments ire to be found. 

Chicnides of Athens wrote comedy before 
! Fenian xra, and is the oldat writer of 

Ather 
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Athenian ftage. All the memorials I can obtain 
of him are, that he wrote three plays, entitled, 
The Heroes^ the Lyars^ and the Poor Men, 

Mognes was an Athenian, and began to appear 
as a writer of Comedy, whilft Chionides was liv- 
ing : Ariftophanes makes mention of 'him in his 
play of The Knights. The Scholiaft in his com- 
ment on the pairage obferves, that all his works 
are perilhed, nothing remaining but the titles of 
nine comedies, of which two bear the fame 
names with two of Ariftophanes, viz. The.Frogs^ 
and The B'tK-ds \ the fame Scholiaft informs us 
that Magnes bore away two prizes. 

Dinolochus was contemporary with Magnes : He 
ufed the Doric dialect, and is faid to have pro- 
duced fourteen plays. Some place his birth at 
Syracufe, others at Agrigentum. Suidas fays he 
ilourilhed ib early as Olymp. LXKIII. but this 
ill agrees with the circumftance of his being the 
fon, or, as others contend, the fcholar of Epi- 
charmus. His works have totally periihed. 

Thefe five poets, three of vdiom were Sicilians, 
muft be called The Fathers of Comedy, and all 
that now remains of them is comprifed in the few 
fhort paffages here inferted. 

Whilft their comedies were in reprefenta- 
tlon, tragedy was advancing under Pratinas 
and Chaerilus, and -^fchylus had already taken 
pofleflion of the ftage : Sophocles and Euripides 
were born, the former fix years before the latter:: 
lony furnamed Xuthis, fon of Orthomenes ox" 
Chios, began to write tragedy in the iirft year of 
Olymp. L XXXII. ^fchylus being then dead. — 
Theognisy (from the coldnefs of his drama nick- 
4named Snow) was -contemporay with Ion. 

VOJL. II, N The 
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The magiftrac^of Athens in Olvmp. LXXXV. 
when Myrrichides was archon, publiflied a de- 
cree, prohibiting the reprefentation of. comedies 
in Athens : This decree held in force only two 
years under Glaucides and Theopompus j for 
when Euthymcnes fucceeded to that annual digni- 
ty, he found it expedient to gratify the people by 
a revocation of the edidl, and the comic mufe 
was rcinrtated on the ftage by the celebrated tri- 
umvirate of Eupolis, Cratinus and Ariflophanes ; 
Cratimis opening the theatre with his celebrated 
comedy of The Winter AtnufemetitSy Eupolis with 
The New Moons j and Ariftophanes with The 
Acharnenftans. 



N^ LXXIV. 



CRATINUSy Eupolis and Arij%phanes ;iTt 
generally clafl'ed together as rivals and principals 
in what is called The Old Cowcciy. Cratinus was 
ienior in ageto both his competitors, and Eupolis 
is charged by the old annotator uiK)n Ariftophancs 
of having copied from him very freely: I confefs 
this is ftubborn authority, and yet it feems hard 
to believe that Eupolis, who was ib conAantly 
engaged in competition with his rival, fliould cx- 
pofc himfelf to certain detection of fo difgraceful 
a lbi*t; and had it been lb, 1 fhould rather have 

expcdcd 
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«xpe(flecl to, meet with the charge in the text of 
Ariftophanes than in the comment ; I muft add, 
that upon the clofeft fearch I can find nothing 
that favours this imputation in any other author 
which fpeaks of Eqpolis, but many circumfbinces 
on the contrary which feem to place his prctenfl- 
ons to orifrinality on as good ground, as that of 
his contemporaries, with whom he is equally ce- 
lebrated. 

Thefe poets were in high favour with the peo- 
ple on account of the boldnefs and perfonality of 
their fatire, and for the fame reafon proportion- 
ably obnoxious to the nobles and magiflrates, 
whom they lafhed without mer-cy. Ariftophanes 
was much the leaft bitter of the three, and yet 
we have fome fmart fpecimens of his fe verity. 
Perfius feemsto make this diftin^ion in the follow- 
ing paflage — 

' Audact quicunque qfflate CrattnOf 

IratumEupoRdempragrandicumfene^alUsf 
yifpice et hac. 

In thefe lines he charafterizes Cratinus and Eupo- 
lis by the epithets o£ at^dax ^nd iratusy whereas 
he introduces Ariftophanes under the defcription 
only of pragrandis fenex^ which is interpreted 
to refer to the fuperior gravity and dignity of his 
^ jftile. 

Horace, in the fourth fatire of his firft book, 
inftances' thefe three poets by pre-eminence from 
amongft all the writers of the old comedy. 

N 2 EitpoHs 
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MupoVu aique Cratintu Ariflophanefque poet^^ 
Atque aliij quorum comadia prifca •virortrm e/i. 
Si qtiis erat dignus lUfcribt^ quod maltu ac fur^ 
^od macbut forety autjicarius^ cut nBoqtn 
Pumofusy mulid cum lUfertaie notabatU, 

Tbe comic poets J m its earliefi age^ 
Wboformd tbe manners of tbe Grecian JiagCy 
IVus tbcre a villaia^ xvbo migbtjujily claim 
Abetter rlgbt of being damn^diofatne^ 
Kakcy cut-tbroaty ibief tvbcUever .*wcu bis crime, 
Tbey freely Jligmaiiii'd tbe zvretib in rhime. 

(Francis.) 

' It appears by . this <quotation, that Horace d3*s 
not confider their comedy in the fame light with 
Ariftotle, as if they reprefented human nature 
in worfe colours than it deferved. 

Quintilian exprefsly fays, that thefe arc the 
chief writers of the old comedy — P lures ejus au:^ 
teres ; Arijhphanes tarn en et EupoUsy Cmtin:/'qu: 
pracipui : — And he recommends the old Greek 
comedy, and thefe authors in particular, as the 
bell model (Homer only excepted) for his orator 
to form himfelf upon.; inafmuch as it is there on- 
ly he will find the Attic ftile in its purity and per- 
fection ; and though the old comedy, as he cb- 
ferves, is chiefly occupied in wit and farcafm for 
the purpofe of chafUling vice, yet it has many 
excellences of a more general fort : It is energetic, 
elegant, and full of graces ; io that if Ho;njr 
alone (who like his own Achilles has the privile;;." 
of being always put above comparifon) be excepi- 
ed, no other fchool for oratory can come in coa- 
petition with this. 

CRATINUS 
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G R A T I N US.. 

Cratinus was the fan of Callimcdes an Atheni- 
an \ we have the. titles of at Icaft thirty comedies 
of his writing, fo that Suidas ismiflaken in af-- 
cTibing to him only twenty-one ; he was a poet*- 
of ftrong imagination, and a florid lively ftile ; he 
carried away no lefs than nine prizes, which is a 
large proportion of fuccefs, compared with others, 
who rank amongft the higheft both in the comic 
and tragic line. A fecond- edidl came t)ut in his 
time for reftraining the licentioufnefs of. the ftag& 
in point of perfonality,. and Cratinus, in common 
with the reft of his contemporaries, found him- 
felf obliged to divert his fatire from the living to 
the dead : Sarcafms were now levelled at men's 
productions, not . at their perfons ; the tragic au- 
thors felt the chief weight of the attack, though 
even Homer did not efcape, as may be gathered, 
from The Ul^es of Cratinus, in which he parodies^ 
and ridicules the OdyfTey. 

Cratinus lived to an extreme old age, though 
according to the loofe morals of the Greeks he in- 
dulged his paflions both natural and unnatural, 
without reftraint : He carried his love of wine to 
fuchexcefs, that he got the name of <l><A«5r6T«f,. 
launching out in praife of drinking, and rallying 
all fobriety out of countenance, afler ting that no 
author can be good for anything, who does not 
love his bottle, and that dramatic poets in parti- 
cular ought to drink hard, as a duty due to Bac- 
chus for his peculiar patronage and protection of 
the -ftage. Horace, who was tiot very averfe 
N 3^ from 
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from his do6brinc, quotes his authority in the firft 
lines of an epiftlc to Mecxna^. 

Prlfcojt credtSy Mecanas doQe^ Craimo^ 
Nullaplacere diu nee vivers carmma poffunfy. 
^i£ fcribuntnr aqua potoribus* 

O lcarn*d Mecaenas, hear CrAtinus fpeak. 
And take this maxim from the gay tJd Greek ; 
No verfc fliall pleafe, or lading honours g«un. 
Which coldly flows from watcr-di inker's brain. 

As for the love of wine, it feems* to have ftoocf 
in the place of a merit with the Greeks ;. but Cra- 
tinus's excefs was attended in his old age witlv 
fome marks of weaknefs and want of retention,, 
incidental to an exhaufted conftitution, which 
gave a handle to Ariflophanes, who was a youn- 
ger man (and not much more abftemious) to bring 
his old competitor on the flagc, and hold him 
Up to ridicule for this infirmity. The charge 
was unmanly, and rouied the aged veteran to re- 
turn tlie attack : Cnuinus, then nearly approach- 
ing to an hundred, had left off writing, but he 
was not yet fuperannuatcd, and lived to compleat 
a comedy, which he r.ppofitely entitled The Fhig" 
gen. In the plot of this piece he feigns himfelf 
n\arried to Comedy, whom he pcrfoniJics and re- 
prefents the lady in dilguil with her hufband for 
his un conjugal ncglc<Sl, on which account Ihe 
liates her charge^ and roundly fucs for an acSlual 
divorce : Upon this hearing, certain friends and 
advocates arc introduced on the fcene in behalf of 
the party accut'cd, who m;ike luit to the dame to 
ilay her proceedings, and not be ovcr-haf^y in 

tlirowing 
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throwing off an old fpoufe ; but on the contrary 
recommend to her to enter calmly into an amica- 
bje difcuffion of her grievances : To this propofal 
fhe at length accedes, and this gives occaiion to 
take up the charge of Ariilophanes, accufing the 
old bard of drunkennefs and the concomitant cir» 
cumftances, vfhich had been publifhed with fb 
much ill-nature to make him ridiculous at the end 
of life. Then follows a very pleafant refutation 
of all thefe libeb^ by which he contrives to turn 
the laugh againft A^-Jftophanes, and fo concludes. 
the comedy. One feels a fatisfadtion even at this 
diilance of ages to know^y that the old poet bore 
aw^y the prize with this very conicdy, and foon 
after expired in the arms of viftory at the age of 
ninety-feven, in the firft year of Olymp. 
LXXXIX. 

The Athenians gave him a. monument, and an 
epitaph, in which they omit all mention of bis 
fuie talents, and record nothing but his dpjLn- 
kennefs. He fpared no man when livjng, apd 
even death itfclf could- not protect: him from retar 
nation. 

(StESI CHORUS.) 

The evil that he Sid IWd after him^ 
The good was all ititcrred ivith hh hones* 

(Shakespear.) 

There is fcarce a fragment of this poet, once 

fo great a favourite, that is now to be found ; the 

very few fcraps of fentences remaining are too 

N 4 imperfeft 
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imperfeft to merit a tranflation : One little fpark, 
of his genius however will be feen in the following 
epigrammatic turn of thought upon the lofs of a 
ftatue, which-being the workman ihiporDaedalua, 
he fuppofes to have made ule of its privilege, and 
efcaped from its pedeftaL 

«* Mv (btue*s gone ! Bv Daedalus 'twas niadc. 
** It 18 nQt ftolen therclore ; it has fbray'd.^ 

E U P O L I S. 

j^upo/ij became a very popular autibor fbme 
▼ears before the death of Cratinus: The bold 
llrong fpirit of his fatire recommended him to 
the public more than the beauties and graces of 
his flile, which he was not Audious to polifh^ 
He attacked the mod obnoxious and profligate 
characters in Athens, without any regard to his 
perfonal fafety ; to expofe the cheJit, and ridicule 
Uie impoflor was the glory o^ his mufe, and nei- 
ther the terrors of the magiftracy, nor the myfte^ 
ries of fupcrftition could divert him from it. He 
wrote two comedies profefTedly againft Autolycus 
the Areopagite, whofe mifbehaviour in the Chaj- 
ronenlian war hatl made him infamous, and he 
(ailed them after his name ne f.rjl and fecotid Au-^ 
tdyus. In his famous comedy called The Baft^ I 
J\e inveighs againll the ellcminate turpitude of his. 
I ountrymen, whom he exhibits dancing after the 
maimer of the laicivious pr lefts of Cotytto (viz.. 
the Bapttt) in the habits and falhlon of female 
minfkels. 

Talux 
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,7'a/ia/etreia coluemnt orgla iedd 
CecropiamfoiiiiBiipulq/fareCotytto* 

(JUVEN.) 

The prevailing account of his death is, that 
die perfons, whom he had fakirized in this play 
of the J^api^j fuborned certain aflaflins to throw 
him into, the fea, .as he was paffing the Hellefpont 
with the Athenian forces then on an expedition 
againft the Lacedaemonians ; and feveral autho- 
rities impute this. revengeful deed to Alcibiades, 
who had been feverely handled in that piece v 
but Cicero in his firft epiftle of the fixth book to 
Atticus fpeak;s of this report as a vulgar error, 
and'quotes Eratofthenes- for the fa£l of Eupolis 
having written certain comedies after the time, 
when .the event of "his death is dated — redarguit 
Eratoftbencs ;. affert enim. quas ilk po/1 id tempus fa- 
bulai doouerit.. 

Paufanias tells us,, that his tomb was ere£led 
upon the banks of the -^fopus in Sicyonia, and 
2Si it is riot likely this, honour fhould be paid to his 
memory by the Sicyonians, he being an Athenian 
horn, unlefs he had. died in their country, tic 
authority of Paufanias feems to confirm the ac- 
count of Eratofthenes, and difcredit the fable of. 
his being thrown into the Hellefpont. 

In his comedy called The People^ by the fi(Slion^ 
of the fcene he raifes the fhades of their departed 
orators and demagogues from the dead ; atid 
when Pericles, laft of the troop, arifes, the po- 
et demands, " Who it is that appears?" The 
qucftion being anfwered, and the fpirit of Pericles 
difmifled, he pronounces his encomium — " That 
N J he 
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he was pre-emment as ati orator, for man never 
fpoke as he fpoke : When he ftarted like a 
courfer in the race, he threw all competitors out 
of fight, fo rapid was the torrent of his elo- 
quence ; but with that rapidity there flowed fach 
meetnefs and .perfoafion* from his lips, that He 
alone of all orators firtfck i ftingf into the. very 
fouls of his hearers, and'ldft h th6fe t<i remain 
forever*** - • ;' ; ' 

I think It probable the following 'fragment has 
been the opening fpeech of this Very comedy ; for 
in it he addrefles the Peopky and complains of the 
preference they are apt to beftpw upon foreigners, 
to the neglect of their own tpuntrymen — ^* Re- 
ceiving every thing with favour that falls from 
their lips, and applauding th^ni as oracles of ho- 
rnan wifdom ; whereas, if any one of yoAr own 
countrymen addrefles you (though in no refpedl 
their inferior) you look down upon him with con- 
tempt ; nay, you are ready to pronounce that the 
man is in his dotage; a fool who never liad 
fenfes, or a madman who has loft them — but 
hark ye, gentlemen ! let me have a word with 
you at ftarting; let me prevail with yon to revoke 
ihefe unjuft proceedings, and give a fellow-citizen 
and your humble fervant a fair hearing and im- 
partial judgment." 

I fufpecH: this to be a fly blow at Ariftophanes, 
who was not an Athenian born, and perhaps at 
this time had not his adoption. He proceeds to 
lament the ftate of public afFairs, ^nd the dege- 
neracy of the times ; for in the old comedy it 
was ufual for the poet to harangue the theatre, 
cither in the opening of the piece, or at any 

convenient 
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convenient interval between the fcenes, fome- 
times in his own perion, fometimes by the mouth 
of the chorus. We cannot wonder if fuch fenti- 
ments as the following, delivered from the ftage, 
ihould render Eupolis obnoxious to men in 
power. 

Addrefs to the Audience hy Eupolis, 

« Of many things, which offer themfelves to 
my confideration, I cannot find words to fpeak, 
fo penetrated am I with afHi£Vion, when I- turn 
my thoughts to the condition of the common- 
wealth ; for you rouft be confcious, O citizens, 
it was not fo adminiftered in times paft, \when 
men of high birth, men, whofe rank, fortune 
and merit gave them a confideration in the ftate, 
filled the firft offices of government : To fuch wc 
deferred, as to the deities themfelves 4 for they 
merited our refpedl^ and under their protc£li on 
we enjoyed fecurity : Now we have no other guide 
in' our election but blind ignoble chance, ajad on 
whatfoever head k falls, thougli he be the vworll 
and meaneft of mankind, ]ie flarts up a great 
man at once, and is inftalled with all proper fo- 
lemnity a rogue in flate." 

Here the poet fpeaks out of the roftrura rather 
than from the fta^e :* This is plain bold language ; 
and tenxpts me to caU our countryman Ben Jpi^fon 
on the fcene, who wasd^ep in all thefe remnants 
W the old Greek poets, . aa4 >frequently talks the 
very language of the Athenian theatre. 

Afper^ in charafter of Pre/enter of the play, 
thus open§ the comedy of Every Man out of hU 
Hutiiour, 

Addrefs 
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Addrefs to the Audience by B*^ J^^fon, 

Away / 

Who U Jo patient of this impiotu worlds 

7hat he can check his fpirit^ or rein his tongue ^ 

Who can behold fuch prodigies as thefe^ 

And have his lips fialed up ? Not J /. my Jcvl^ 

Was never ground into fuch oily colours y 

To flatter vice and daivb iniquity ;t 

But 'with an armed and refolded hand 

Pll flrip the ragged follies of the time^ 

Naked as. at their birth 

I fear nomood flampt in aprivate brotVy 
When I am pleased to unmojk a pubftc vice, 
J fear no flrumpet's drugs ^ nor ruffian* s Jlo^y 
Should T deteB their hateful luxuries : 
No broker'' s.^ vfurer^Sy or lawyer* s gripe j 
IVere I difpos^d to Jay^ They* re all corrupt, 
1 fear no couriiir^s frown^ fhould I applaud 
The eafy flexure of bis fupple hams. 
Tut / thefe are fo innate and popular ^ 
That drunken cuflom *wovld not Jbame to laugh 
In fcorn at him, that Jhotdd not dare to tax them, 
&c. &c^ 

This IS the very fpirit of the old Greek comedy^ 
fpeaking through the organs of our Englifh 
Ariftophanes, and old Ben fills the chara6ler of 
the pragrandis feftexy as well as he for whom it 
was defigned. It is the Comoediay vocem tollens^ 
and aflertmg her determination to keep up her 
rights according to antient cuftom of her founders 
— Siquis erat dignus defcribi, — In the third year of 
Olymp. LXXXIX^ which was two years after the 

deceafe 
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deceafe of Cratinus, Eupolis afted his comedy 
called The Flatterers-^ Alc»us being archoiii I 
cannot doubt but the following is a fragment o£ 
this comedy % it is a part of the Ipeech of a para- 
lite, and runs over a few of the arts, t>y which, 
he gulls the rich boobies that &11 in his way. 

The Paraftte of EupoKs* 

** Mark now, and learn of me the thriving arts^ 

** By which we parafltes contrive to live : 

♦* ^-'inc rogues we are, my friend (of that be fure) 

" And daintily we gull mankind. — Obferve ! 

" Firft I provide myicif a nimble thing 

** To be my page, a varlct of all crafts ; 

'* Next two new fuits for feaAs and gala-days, 

" Which I promote by turns, when! walk forth- 

" To funmyfelf upon the public fquare: 

" There if perchance I fpy fome rich dull knave,. 

•* Strait I accoft him, do him reverencoi, 

" And, faunt*ring up and down, with idle chat 

" Hold him awhile in play ; at every word, 

" Which his wife worfliip utters, 1 ftop fliort 

" And blefs myfelf for wonder; if- he venturer- 

•* On fome vile joke, I. blow it to the flues,^ 

" And hold my fides for. laughtr.r-r-Thcn to fupp^ 

" With others of our brotherhood to mefs 

" In fome night-cellar on our barley cakes, 

** And clubinvcDtlons. for the next day's ihift.": 

T.he Farafite of Ben Jon/on. 

M O S C A.. 

■ OhI your parqjite 

Ti a mojl predous thing y dr opt from abtroe^ 
Not bred ^mong/l clods and clot-poles here on earth'. 
I mnfe the myftery was not made a fcienccy 
It is Jo liberally prof ejl. Almojl 
jiU the wife world is little elfr in nature 
But paraftiei and fub-parafites. And yet 
I mean not thefcy that have your hare town-arty 
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To know who's Jit to feed them; have no houfe^ 

No family y no care^ and therefore mould 

Teles for men s^ ears f to hait that fenfe — nor thofe^ 

With their court dog-tricks ^ that can fawn and Jlicr^ 

Make their revenue out of legs and facesy, 

Mchoy My Lordf and lick away a fnoth ; 

B7it your fine elegant tafcal^.that can rife^ 

Andjloop almo/l together like an arro*iu^ 

Shoot thro' the at f as nimbly as a Jlar^ 

Turn Jhort as doth a f wallow j and he here^ , 

And there ^ andlnrcy and yonder all at once; 

Brefent to any humour ^ all occafion^ , 

And change a vifor fwifter than a thought ; 

This is the creaiure had the art horn with him. 

Lucian's Parctftte^ which is a mafterpiece of 
character and comic writing, and Horace's dia- 
logue between Tirefias and Ulyfles ( wljiich is the 
fifth fatire of the fecond book) might perhaps be 
traced in paflages^ of this comedy of Eupolis, if 
we had it entire.. 

Eupolis in his Lacedamonians attacks both the 
public and private character of Cimon, charging 
him with improper partiality for the Lacedaemo- 
nians, with drmikennefs, and even with an in- 
ceftuous commerce with his own fifter Pnyce : 
Plutarch takes notice of this attack, and fays it 
had a great effe^El in ftirring up* the populace 
againfk this celebrated commander. 

He wrote his comedy, intitled Marica^ again ft 
the orator Hyperbolus^ whom Thucydides menti- 
ons to have been banifhed by Gftracifm. 

We have the titles of upwards of twenty plays 
of this author's compofition. 

NoLXXV. 
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ARISTOPHANES- 

TJt templum ' charites^ quod non lahatur, , haberenty 
invenere tuum pectus, Ariftofhanes. 

(Jos. ScAUCER EX Pt ATONE.) 

THIS is an eulogf the more honourable ta 
Arirtophancs, as it fell from Plato, the difciple of 
Socrates. If I were to collet all the teftimonics, 
that are fcattered through the works of the 
learned in behalf of the author we arc now about 
to review, I (hould fill my pages with panegyric ; 
but this I am the lefs concerned to do, as the 
reader has a part of him in poflcffion, which as 
it is near a fourth of the whole man, he has more 
than the foot by which to meafurc this Hercules. 

Both the parentage and birth-place of Arifto- 
phanes are doubtful : He was an adopted, not a. 
natural, citizen of Athens, and I incline to think 
he was the fon of Philippus, a native of -zEgina, 
where our poet had fome patrimony. He was in 
peribn very tall, bony and robuft, and we have 
his own authority for his baldnefs ; but whether 
this was as difgraceful at Athens, as it was 
amongft the Romans, I have not been anxious to 
enquire. He was in private life of a free, open 
and companionable tcmiper,.and his company was 
fought after by the greateft chambers of the age 
with all poflible avidity: Plato, and even Socrates, 
fliared many (bcial hours with him \ he wasinuch 

the 
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the moft popular charafter in Athens, as the 
great dsemagogue.Cleon experienced to his coftf, 
not to mention Socrates himfelf : Every honour 
that could be paid to a poet was publicly beftowed 
upon Arrftophanes by the Athenian people 5 nor 
did they confine their rewards to honorary prizes 
only^ but decreed, him fines, and pecuniary con* 
fifcations from thofe^. who ventured to attack 
him with fuits and profecutions : Dionyfius of 
Syracufe in vain made overtures to him of the 
moft flattering fort, at the time when -^fchtnes 
and Ariftippus, Socratic philofophers^, were re^- 
tained in his court with fo much infamy to their 
private charadlers, and when even Plato himfelf 
liad folicited his notice, by three, fever al viiits to 
Syracufe, where he had not the good fortune to 
render himfelf very agreeable.. Tlie fame of 
Ariftophancs had reached to the court of Perfia, 
and his praifes were there founded by the great 
king himfelf, who confidered him not only as 
the iirft poet, but as the moft confpicuous per- 
fonage at Athens. I do not find him marked 
with any other immorality, than that of intem- 
perance with regard to wine, the fafliionable ex- 
c^fs of the time, and in fome degree. a kind of 
prerogative of his profellion, a Ikentia . poetlai : 
Athenxus the Deipnofophift fays he was drunk 
when he compofcd, but this is a charge that will 
not pafs upon any man who is fbber ; and if we 
rejected it from Sophocles in the cafe of -^fchy- 
lus, we Ihall not receive it but with contempt 
from fuch an accufer as Athenaeus. He was not 
happy in his domeftic conneiSlions, for he na- 
turally declares that he was ajfmmed of his ivife — 

Tir 
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— Th yvt£uut y »ta-j(,vf6futi — and as for-his two {bn5j , 
Philipptts and Ararotes they did him as little cre- 
dit, and he confidered them accordingly. He 
ivas bleft with a good, conftitution, and lived to 
turn above feventy years, though the date of his 
death is not predfely laid down; , 

Though he was refolute in oiq)ofing himfelf to- 
the torrent of vice and covruptioni which over- 
fpread the manners of his country, yet he was 
far more temperate in his perfonal inveftive thaa 
bis contemporaries. He was too lenfitive in his 
nature to undertake the performance of his own 
parts in perfon, which was general with all the 
comic poets of his time; and he flood their 
raillery for not venturing to tread the ftageas they 
did.. Amipfias and Ariftonymus, both, rival au- 
thors, charged him with availing himfelf. of tlic 
talents of other people from the confcioufnefs of 
his own infufficiency : Their raillery could not 
draw him out, till his. fayouritea£tor Calliftratus 
declined undertaking the part of Cleon in his per- 
fonal comedy of The Knights^ dreading the re^ 
fehtment of that, powerful daemagogue^ who was; 
as unforgiving as^ he was imperious : In. this di- 
lemma Ariflophanes conquered hb cepugnance^ . 
and determined upon prefenting himfelf on the 
ftagc i&i the firfl. time in his life : He drtSkd, 
himfelf m the charadler of thiss formidable tri-p 
bune ; and- having coloured his face, with vermi- 
lion up to the hue of the brutal perfon he was to 
refemble, he entered on the part in fuch a flile of 
energy, and with fuch natural expreffion that the 
effect was irrefiftible ; and the proud faftious 
Ckon was ilript of hb 4X)pularity, and fentenced 

ia 
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in a fine of five talents by the knight's decree, as 
damages for the charge he had preferred agahift 
the author tonchinghis right of citizenfhipy which 
was awarded andiecured to him by the fame iiw 
ftiument. 

Suehwas Arifto^hanes in perfoii^ manners and 
character : As a poet I might ref^r the learned 
reader to his works, which (peak fo ably for them- 
felves 2 They are not only valuable as his remainS| 
but when we confider them as the only remains, 
which give us any complete fpecimens - of the 
Greek comedy, they become ineftimable through 
the misfortunes of all the reft. We receive them 
as treafures thrown up from a wreck, or more pror 
perly as one pailenger efcaped out of a fleet, 
whofe narative we liiten to with the more eager- 
nefs and curiofity, becaufe it is from this alone we 
can gain intelligence of the nature of the expe- 
dition, the quality of the • armament, and the 
charadlers and talents of the commanders, who 
have perifhed and gone down into the abyfs to- 
gether. 

The comedies of AriftopTianes are univerfally 
efteemed to be the ftandard of Attic \^Titing in its 
greateft purity ; if any man would wiih to know 
the language as it was fpoke by Pericles, he muil 
feek it in the fcenes of Ariftophanes, where he 
is not uiing a foreign or affected di<Sl:ion, for the 
purpofe of accommodating it to fome particular 
or extravagant character. The ancient authors, 
both Greek and Roman, wlio hsd all the 
produ6lions of the Athenian ftagc before them, 
fpeak of him with fuch rapture and admiration, 
Bs to givehim a decided preference before all other 

comic 
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comic poets, with an exception as I believe of 
Plutarch only^ who brings him into comparifon 
with MenandcTj and after difcuffing their diffe- 
rent pretenfions decides peremptorily for Menan- 
d^r: This critidfm of Plularcl/s I fhall rcferve 
for future confideration ; and when I faid that 
he is fingle in his preference of Menander, per- 
haps I ought-to recal the expreflion, as that poet 
has his admirers, but none that I know of, wha 
have deliberately given judgment in his favour 
upon a critical comparifon with Ariftophanes, 
except Plutarch above mentioned. 

The drama of Ariftophanes is of a mixed fpe- 
cies ; Jbmetimes perfonal, at other times inclining^ 
to parody, according to the character of the mid-' 
die comedy: He varies and accommodates his 
ftile to his fubje^ and the fpeakers on the fcene; 
on fome occaftons it is elevated, grave, fublimc 
and • poliftied to a wonderful degree of ^ brilliancy 
and beauty ; on others it finks and defcends into 
humble dialogue, provincial rufticity, coarfe 
naked obfcenity, and even puns and quibbles : 
The verfatility of his genius- is admirable 5 for he 
gives us every rank and defcription of men in his 
ftenes, and in every one is -ftriftly charadteriftic. 
In fome paffages^ and frequently in his choruffes^. 
he ftarts^ out of the ordinary province of comedy 
into the loft ieft flights of poetry, and in thefe I^ 
doubt if ^fchylus or Pindar have furpafled him : 
In fentiment and good fenfe he is not inferior to 
Euripides, and in the acutenefs of his criticifms 
equalled by none : In. the general purport of his 
moral he feldom, if ever, fails 5 but he works 
occaiionally with unclean tools, and, like Juvenal 
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in the lower ages, chaftifes vice byan open ex-* 
pofure of its turpitude, ofFeuding- the .ear, whilft 
he aims to mend the heart. This habit of plain 
fpeaking was the fafhion of the time&' he wrote 
in, and the audience demanded and would have, 
it J that he may be ftudied by. the purefi: readers 
we fliould conclude, when we are told he was the 
pillow companion of a Chriftian faint, , as the well* 
known anecdote of Chryfoftom will t^ify. If 
we cannot entirely, defend the indelicacy of his 
mufe, we cannot deny but that a great {bare of 
the blame reds with the fpe^ators: A. dramatic 
poet cannot model his audience,' but^ in a'- certain 
degree muft of neceflity conform to their tafte and. 
humour : It can be proved that Ariftophanes him— 
fclf laments the hard tafk impofed upon him of. 
gratifying the public at the'expence of decency;.. 
but with the example of the poet Cratinus before, 
his eyes, who was driven from the ftage becaufe 
he fcrupled to amufe the public ear. with tawdry- 
jefts, it is not to be wondered at> if any author, 
emulous of applaufe, (liould fall in with the wiihes 
of the theatre, unbecoming as they were: Let 
mcadd in further palliation of this fault, that he. 
never puts obfcenity but in the mouths of obfcenc 
characters, and fo applies it as to give his hearers, 
a difguft for fuch unfeemly habitsv Morality I 
confefs deferves a purer vehicle, yet I contend that 
his purpofe w^s honeft, and I dare believe went 
farther towards reforming the loofe Athenians, 
than all the indecifive jx)(itions of the philofo- 
phers, who being enliftcd into fc£ts and factions. 
£:arce agreed in anyone point of common mora- 
lity.. 

This. 
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This part of his defence would hav^ been very 
eafily handled a century or two ago ; Ben Jonfon 
for inftance could have helped his argument out 
with his own example, if occafionhad required,; 
but the talk falls very heavy upon an advocate in 
this age, which is of purer ears than to liften to 
obiceiiity, and though my particular difficulties 
have thereby been encreafed, Ifhall never repine 
under the weight pf any burthen, which the me- 
rit of my contemporaries lays upon me. 

His wit is of various kinds ; much is of a gene- 
ral and permanent flamp ; much is local, perfonal 
and untransferable to pofterity : No author ftill 
retains fo many brilliant pafTages, yet none has 
fuffered fuch injury by the depredations of time : 
Of ^his powers in ridicule and humour, whether 
of character or dialogue, there might be no end 
to inftances : If Plautus gives us the model of 
Epicharmus, he does not equal him ; and if Te- 
rence tranflates Menander, his original does not 
approach him in thefe particul^frs : I doubt if the 
fum total of wit and humour in all their flage- 
lacqueys would together balance the fingle cha- 
ra6Ver of Carlo in the Plutus. His fatire, whe- 
ther levelled againft the vices and follies of the 
people at large, againft the corruption of the 
daemagogues, the turpitude and chicanery of tte 
philofophers, or the arrogant felf-fufficiency of 
the tragic poets, cuts with an edge tliat penetrates 
the charadter^ and leaves . no flielter for either 
ignorance or„criminality. 

Ariftophanes was author of above fixty come- 
dies, though they are erroneoufly ftated under 
^that amount. The Pluiusnovi inour hands (which 

k 
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b the fecond he wrote of that title) has been twice 
publifhed ia our language by two diiferent trao- 
flators ; one of thei'e I have (een, which wai 
jointly executed by the celebrated Henry Fielding 
and the Rev. Mr. Young : There is an Englifh 
tranflation, as I am told, of TAt Cloudsj but this 
has never been in my hands, and alio a very late 
one of The Frogs in metre, which I have perufed. 
Much praif e is due to the iabours of learned men, 
who thus endeavour to make his wit current 
among us ; and every man who knows the diffi- 
culties of their tafk, will find his candour ftrong- 
ly called upon to excufe any errors or inequalities! 
that may appear in their performances. 



No LXXVI. 



I Said in my former Paper that Phitarch had 
made a comparifon between Ariftophanes and Me- 
nander, and given hrs decided judgment for the 
latter. It might well be expected, that a Greek 
of the lower ages, living in the time of Trajan, 
and in court-favour with that emperor, fhould 
prefer a poliihed elegant author like Menander to 
one fo bold, perfonal and farcaftic as the poet he 
compares with him. Horace even in the time of 
^uguftus had begun to decry the Flautinos Sa/is, 
and the manners were much more refined in Plu- 
tarch's 
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t arch's time than in his. As we can take little 
ciUmate of Menandcr from the fragments only of 
liis comedies which now remain^ we cannot fee 
what general reafbns Plutarch, or any other cri- 
tic of his time, might have for preferring him ; 
but as far as he has entered into ftridhires and ob- 
je(ftions in his examination of Ariftophanes, fo 
far we can follow him ; this part at Icaft of his cri- 
ticifm is ftill open to be controverted, and if it 
ihall appear that he has condemned one party 
without reafon, it may be prcf'umcd he has pre- 
ferred the other without jufticc. 

Plutarch afierts that Ariftophanes is a pnnftcr, 
a quibblcr upon words, and ridiculoufly given to 
parody. It is unfortunate for this charge that he 
follows it up with quotation?, in every one of 
which Ariftophanes is not only to be defended but 
applauded ; he could not have felcdtcd pailages , 
lefs to the purpofc ; and the accufation has accord- 
ingly been turned againft him by Frifchlinus and 
other advocates of the poet. 

He arraigns the ilile of Ariftophanes on account 
of its inequalities and variations, obferving that it 
is fomctimes high and fometimes lov/, now turgid 
and inflated, now grovelling and dcprefled — as if 
he had not been aware that the great variety of 
charaAers, which his comedy exhibits, naturally 
demands as great a variety of ftile : He applauds 
Menander for the uniform and equal tenor of his 
ftilc, not feeming to rccoUcft that his comedy on 
the contrary had one uniform complexion, con- 
tained no chorufles and introduced no living char- 
afters J whereas Ariftophanes, according to the 
ipirit of the old comedy, makes life of chorufles, 

many 
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many of which arc of fo fanciful and imaginary a 
nature, that it is ncceffary to employ all the potr- 
ers of poetry in their difplay, and in fome cafei 
even to create a new flile (and almofl language) 
for the occallon : He alfo introduces gods, heroes, 
poets, orators, philofophers, ambafladors, prieAs 
on his fcene -, fome of thefe profcflcdiy demand « 
fwelling tragic pomp of words, for inftanoe 
^fcliylus, Sophocles and Euripides : In fhort, 
the very excellence of Aridophanes is difcrimina- 
tion of ilile and character. Should Socrates and 
a (lave fpcik in the fame phrafe ? Should Lama- 
chus (a mere miles glor'iofiis) talk in the tone of a 
* ^gg^rly Mc{»aronfian pedlar ? Certainly not ; nor 
is there any need to dwell longer on this criticifm 
of Plutarch's, in which the ingenious author has 
(hewn little of his ufual candour or judgment. 
That he fliould be prepoflefled in favour of the 
new comedy is very natural ; elegant and moral 
fi>SVions are both more pleafing and more proper 
fubje<5ls for the drama, than bold and coarfe 
truths and living realities : The even fuavity of 
Menander's ftile might be more to his tafte than 
the irregubr fublimity of Ariftophanes's \ but 
when -I fee him manage the argument in a man- 
ner ib much below his ufual fagacity, I cannot 
help fufpeiSting there might be fome other befides 
general prejudice in his mind againil Ari^lophaneSy 
and I make no doubt he had foilered ftrong re- 
fentments againf): him for his attacks upon So- 
crates ; I alfo fee fome grounds for believing that 
he had been oppofed by Pliny in his partiality for 
Mcnander, whom that author calls omms luxurut 
iutcrpres \ a charge wliich was refcnted by Plutarch, 

wlio 
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who ncverthelefs was compelled to admit it : It is 
not improbable therefore that this might have gi- 
ven fome occafion to him for entering into a more 
formal comparifon between the two authors, and 
for publiftiing his ftriftures upon Ariftophanes, 
Upon looking over the titles of the comedies of the 
laft-named author, which are loft, I find one in- 
titled Bocoiiay which play was tranflated and 
brought upon the Roman ftage by Plautus, as it 
is generally thought, though we are told that 
M. Varro gave it to one Aquilius ; be this as it 
may, the comedy was produced by one or the 
other, and there is a fragment of it in proof, 
which will be found in Pareus's edition of Plautus : 
Here is frefti reafon for Plutarch (who was a Boeo- 
tian) to take up a reFentment againft Ariftophanes; 
and, if it were a fubjedl worth following, I could 
fhew that Plutarch's national prejudices were un- 
commonly ftrong : The comedy indeed is not in 
exiftence, both original and tranflation being 
f»eri(hed ; but we can eafily believe that Boeotia 
did not efcape out of Ariftophanes's hands without 
a pretty fmart flagellation ; and this was the more 
galling to Plutarch, becaufe it was naturalized on 
the Roman ftage, and, if it was ftill in reprefenta- 
tion, might give a handle to the wits of the lime 
for a run upon his native country. But I perceive 
my zeal is carrying me into an unprofitable re- 
-fearch, and I proceed with my fubje^. 

Ariftophanes has fometimes been reproached 
for his attacks upon Euripides ; but this author 
was a fair fubjedl for fatire in his literary charac- 
ter, and, though he was the friend of Socrr.tes 
his private morals were no lefs open to reproof. 

Vol. II. O The 
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The voice of the heathen world has been fo loud 
in the praife of Socrates ; he is fo decidedly the 
hero of all the Ciceros and dcclaimers upon mora- 
lity, that even now, after fo many centuries of 
Chriftianity, it is with a kind of fuperftitxous re- 
verence we approach his chara^er. His contem- 
poraries, wliofaw him in the neareft light, treat 
him with the leaft refpedt: Ariftophancs (as Ben 
Jonfon expreflea it) hojfted him up with a pulley^ 
ami made him play the philofopher in a hajket ; mea^ 
fiire how many foot afiea could Jkip geometrically by a 
jttfi fcale^ and edify the people from the engine — Time 
and prejudice have fince caft a veil before him, 
that it would be a hardy deed to attempt to with- 
draw. 

This attack of Ariftophancs has doomed him to 
almoft univerfal deteftation ; the praife we give 
him is no more than his fuperior genius extorts, 
and it is paid grudgingly, like a tax, without cor- 
diality or good-will : We admire him for his bold 
attacks upon Cleon, and we can find fome pallia- 
tion for his ftridlures upon Euripides ; the lan- 
guid afFe£lation of the poet, and the turbulent fe- 
rocity of the demagogue, juftify the fatirift \ but 
when he afiaults the iacred character of Socrates, 
when he arraigns the unfpotted purity of the great 
maftcr of morality, it is no longer fat ire, it is la- 
crilcge. But is all this to pafs without one word 
for the poet ? Was he given up by his contempo- 
raries for this atrocious adt ? was he given up by 
the friends and difciples of Socrates ? By none ; 
not even by Plato himfelf, who on the contr;\ry 
careilcd, admired and extolled him both in verie 
and profe \ he adopted his Icntiments on the fub- 

jeft 
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jeft of Lov^f and engrafted them into his own • 
Sympo/ium : He applauded him to Dionyfius of Sy- 
racufe^ aiid put liis comedies into his hands as 
the only pure and perfcft model of Attic elegance : 
the tyrant read them, admired them, and even re- 
hcarfcd them by heart ; nay he did more, he turn- 
ed poet himfclf, and wrote a play for the Athe- 
nian (lagc, which of courfc was honoured with a 
prize. And now why fliould we be more angry 
than Plato was ? what have we difcovcred, which 
lie did not know, that we (hould take the matter 
up fo high f We have difcovcred that Arillopha- 
ncs took a bribe of Mclitns and his faction to at- 
tack Socrates, and pave tlic \v.\y for their criminal 
charge, by which he fu tiered ; and this wc take up- 
on credit from ^£lian's infmuations in an article of 
his Various Hijlory^ which for its authority in this 
cafe is about as good an evidence as any ftory out 
of the huredihilia of PaLrphatus Henwliftju A'^\'^n 
however docs not hardily advance thi> ;i3 a fu^t, 
but hooks it in by way of queflion — /^7v;y /'/ the 
abfurdity^ he afks, fuppofwg that thf pjrt who nvar 
known to be vecdy^ Lul ttdrti a bribe ? — This is ;v 
mere infmuation, by wliich he trios the credulity 
of his readers : If they will believe it, fj much 
the better for his purpofc ; if not, he lus nothin'* 
die to offer ; he has done liis bcft to blacken tllo 
charafter of Arifbophancs in this cafe, as he did 
in that of his intemperance : He has acculed him 
of writing plays when he was drunk, and now he 
accuies hnn of taking a bribe for writing tlicm : 
The man who believes the one, may take the 
other into the bargain ; for his own part, the im- 
probability ftares him fo fully in the face, that he 
immediately fubjoins to his infinuation above r^uo- 
O t v^v\— 
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ted — That for the truth ofthlsy it vtas befl knovm t9 
Arifiophanes himfelf. — ^This can never pa£s with any 
candid reader. As for the fuccefs of the attacl^ 
that he confefies was beyond all example ; the 
comedy was applauded to the ikies ; never did j 
any poet receive fuch honours from the public, as j 
Ariilophanes for this play of The Clouds. * 

As to the charge of the bribe, I need not ob- 1 
ferve, that if it was not an ea/y thing for any ad- 
vocate of the poet to prove the negative in Ha- 
drian's days, when j£lian threw it out, it cannot 
be lefs difficult now to do it, when more than two 
millenniums have interpofed between the faft and I 
our examination of it : And yet wc know that • 
Ariilophanes, in a fhort time after the rcprcfcn- 
tat ion of his Chuds^ brought this very Melitus, 
who is fuppofed to have fuborned him by a iH-ibc, 
before the audience, and expoled his vicious char- 
acter with the moft unfparing fcverity. If this 
is not proving a negative, it is as near it as cir- 
cumftance and prefumption can go. 

But there is another part of -^Elian's clur.'S 
which can be more clearly dilprovcd than tie 
above, and this is the aiTertion he advances, thr 
this attack upon Socrates from the itagc was c::- 
trived by Anytus and Melitus as a prelude to the: 
criminal accufation of him : This -Kian exprcfij 
alTerts, adding that the faction were afraid of b 
popularity, and therefore fet Ariftophanes upofl 
him to feel the pulfe of the people, before th.*?! 
ventured to bring their public charge agaiaft hiiri^j 
Here he tiarly confut.-s himlelf -, for had this bc^\ 
the proving auack, what experiment coulJ a?! 
fwcr more completely, when even by his o«ti i- 
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count all Athens was in raptures with the poet, 
and the comedy went off with more general ap- 
plaufe th^n any was ever known to receive ? nay, 
more than this, Socrates himfelf according to 
j?Elian's own account was prefent in the theatre, 
and flood up in view of the people all the while ; 
yet in fpite of his prefence, in defiance of this 
bold appeal, the theatre rung with plaudits, and 
the philofopher only ftood.up to be a more con- 
fpicuous mark of raillery and contempt. Why 
then did not the fadlion feize the opportunity and 
fecond the blow ? Could any thing anfwer more 
fully to their wi flies ? or rather, could any event 
turn put more beyond their expectation ? From 
-ffilian's account we are left to conclude that this 
was the cafe, and that this attack was literally a 
prelude to their charge ; but this inference is 
alike diflngenuous with all the refl, for we know 
from indubitable dates that The Clouds was aded 
at leaft eighteen years before the death of Socrates : 
It was in the firft year of Olymp. LXXXIX- 
when Ifarchus was archon,jthat Ariftophanes adted 
his firft comedy of The Cloudsj which was driven 
off the ftageby Alcibiadesandhis party : In the year 
immediately following, when Aminias was archon 
he brought out the fecond of that name, which is 
the comedy in queftion, now in our hands : Thefe 
are authentic records ; take the earlieft date for the 
death of Socrates, and it will not fall till the firfl; 
year of Olymp. XCV. when Laches was archon ; 
the interval is as I ftate it ; a pretty reafonable 
time for fuch a plot to be ripening : And who 
now will give credit tp Lilian and his Farious Hi/' 
tory T 

O 3 Havin|; 
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Having taken fome pains to prove what Arifto- 
phanes's motives were not, it now remains to 
flicw what they were ; but this will be the ful> 
jcct of another papqr. 
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THE Clouds is a fatirical and perfonal come* 
tly, the moral of which is to fliew how the fo- 
piiltry of the fchools may be employed as an in- 
iuuinenl oi fraud and cva'iv^n in matters of right 
and properly ; this is its principal objedl : But it 
touches ahb upon other points by the way, and 
hun\oroufly expofes certain new and chimerical 
notions about the relation of children to their pa- 
rents, and of the influence of The Clouds^ as 
fuperior to the fuperintending power of Jupiter. 

Of its moral therefore, feparately confidered 
(comprehending the chief duties and relations of 
men, whether to the gods, to their parents, or 
to fociety at large) there can be no doubt ; its 
excellence and importance fpeak for themfelve?. 

The comedy being written before the praftice 
was reftraincd of bringing living charafters on 
the ftagc, a Ichool is here introduced, and the 
greateft philofopher of the time is reprefented in 

perfoH 
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perfon on the ftage : This philofopher is Socrates 
himfelf^ and the fchool is- the fchool of Socrates. 

Socrates is made to advance the hypothefis of 
The Clouds before mentioned j but it Ihould be 
conftantly kept in remembrance, that he lays 
down no doflrines, as principles of fraud or in- 
juftice : It is not the teacher who recommends, 
but his difciples who pervert his inftruflions to 
the evil piirpofe of defrauding and eluding their 
creditors : The like remark holds good in the 
cafe of the natural duty of children to their pa-» 
rents : The fon in the play it is true ftrikes and 
beats his father on the ftage, and he quotes the 
maxims of Socrates in juftification •, but he does 
not quote them as pofitive rules and injundtions- 
for an aft fo attrocious ; he only Ihevvs that fo- 
phiftry may be turned to defend that, or any 
other thing equally violent and outrageous. • 

There are two lights in which Socrates is to be 
viewed \ iirft, in his public character as a teacher ; 
ftcondly, in his private one as a man. It is chiefly 
in the former of thefe that Ariftophanes has at- 
tacked him} and (as I before obferved) it is to 
expofe the evil ufes rather than the evil nature of 
his dodtrines, that he brings his fchool upon the 
ftage 5 for when the difciple is queftioned about 
the ftudies which his matter is employed in, he 
makes report of fome frivolous and minute re- 
fearches, which are introduced only for the pur- 
pofe of raifing a harmlefs laugh, and fo far there 
can be no offence in this fcene. 

After all it muft be allowed, that thefe femi- 

naries of fophiftry, which the ftate of Athens 

thought it neceffary to put down by public edift, 

O 4 could 
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could not have been improper fubjefts for dra* 
matic ridicule ; for if the fchook were found fo 
detrimental to the morals of youth, that the ar- 
chons and their council, after due deliberation, 
refolved upon a general expulfion of all mafters 
and teachers thereunto belonging, and effcdhially 
did expel them, furely the poet may be acquitted, 
when he iatirizes thole obnoxious parties^ whom 
the laws of his country in a fliort time after cut 
off from the community. 

There can be little doubt but this was a public 
mcafure founded . in wifdom, if it were for no 
other reafon, than that the Lacedaemonians never 
fuffered a mafter of philofophy to open fchool 
within their realm and jurifdiftion, holding them 
in abhorrence, and profcribing their academies as 
feminaries of evil manners, and tending to the 
corruption of youth : It is well known what pe- 
culiar care and attention were beftowed upon the 
tducation of th^ Spartan youth, and how much 
more moral this people was, who admitted no 
phiJofophers to fettle amongft them, than their 
Athenian neighbours, in whofe diflblute capital 
they fwarmed. In fiadt, the enormity became 
too great to be redreffed 5 the whole community 
was infefted with the enthufiafm of thefe fedtaries; 
and the liberties of Athens, which depended on 
the public virtue of her citizens, fell a facrifice to 
the corruptions of falfe philofophy : The wifer 
Lacedaenionians faw the fatal error of their rivals, 
and availed themfelves of its confequences ; they 
rofe upon the ruins of Athens, and it was the 
triumph of wifdom over wit : Thefe philofophers 
were ingenious men, but execrable citizens ; and 
» . when 
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when the raillery of the ftagc was turned againft 
them, the weapons of ridicule could not be more 
laudably employed. 

As for the fchool of Socrates in particular, 
though it may be a falhion to extol it, there is no 
reafon to believe it was in better credit than any 
other *, on the contrary, it was in fuch public dif- 
repute on account of the infamous characters of 
many of his difciplcs, and of the difgraceful at- 
tachments he was known to have, that it was at 
one time dcfcrted by every body except ^ifchincs, 
the parafite of the tyrant Dionyfius, and the mod 
worthlcfs man living : This -A^fchines, his folc 
and favourite difciplc, was arraigned by the plead- 
er Lyfias, and convicted of the vileft frauds, and 
branded as a public cheat: He was a wretch, who 
employed the fophiftry and cunning argumenta- 
tion, which he learnt of his maftcr, to the pur- 
pole only of evading his debts, contnu^tcd by the 
mol> profligate extravagancies : Ho afterwards 
went over to the fchool of Plato, and when So- 
crates was dead, had influence enough with Xan- 
tippe to obtain of her fome dialogues from her 
hufljand's papers, which he publilhcd as Irs own, 
and fct up for an author and preceptor in philofo- 
phy. It is very probable Ariftophancs had in 
view the charafter of this very -/Elchincs, when 
he brings his old man on the fccne, confuhing 
Socrates for rophifl:ical evaflons how to elude his 
creditors. 

Another of the fcholars of Socrates was Simon 
the fophill, a man whofc rapacity became a pro- 
verb {xiftMydf «^9r<iMrMAln^«f, Sitnof/i rapjcior). This 
•Simon was fuch a plunderer of the publicmoney, 
O 5 that 
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flat Ariftophanes in his flrong manner fays. Tie 
Vi.ry %uolves run off upon the Jight of Simcn. 

The defpicable CUonymusy ^vhok cowardice was 
as proverbial as Simon's rapacitj, and the profli- 
gate Theorusy who buried himfclf in the (lews at 
Corinth, were alfo fellow ftudents under Socrates, 
and it is with juft indignation againft flich exe- 
crable charaJ^lers that Aridophanes exclaims— O 
Jupiiery if thy holts are aimed at perjurjy tvby do 
thefe nvrctchesy of all mofl perjuredy Simon, Cleony^ 
tiiuj and TheoruSy efcape the Jlroke ? 

ttxi^ZaXXu ri( «r<«^«¥(, ^-Sf }j|r* ^x/ ^£ifUf9* 

Ariftippus, the Cyrenaic founder, was a diflin- 
guifhed difciple of the Socratic fchool, a parafite 
alfo in the court of Dionyfius, a buffoon and 
drunkard, the avowed oppofer of every thing 
virtuous, a mafter and profeflbr of immorality, 
who laid down inftitutes of fenfuality and reduced 
it to a fyftcm. 

Of Alcibiades I fhall briefly fpeak, for the 
ftories of Socrates's attachment to him are fuch 
as need not be enlarged upon ; they obtained fo 
generally, that he was vulgarly called Alcibiades's 
Silofius : When- I glance at thefe reports in dif- 
favour of a character, which probably fbmds fo 
high in the opinion of the learned reader, I mufl 
hope for a candid interpretation of my motives 
for colle<fHng thefe anecdotes, which I do not 
yilh tc apply to any other purpofe than merely to 

ihew 
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fhew that Ariftophanes was not fingular in his at-- 
tack upon this celebrated phllofopher^ neither 
did this attack bear fo hard againft him, as manjr 
ftories, then in general circulation, otherwife did : 
Great authorities have afcribcd his attachment to 
Alcibiades to the moft virtuous principle j com- 
mon fame, or perhaps (more properly fpeaking) 
common defamation, turned it into a charge of 
the impureft nature : In like manner we find him 
ridiculed for his devotion to the noted Afpafia, in 
whofe company he is faid to have pafled much of 
his time ; and Athenseus quotes fome paflages of 
his dialogues with her, which he tells ys were 
publiflied by Herodicus, and which we muft 
cither totally jeje^l, or allow him to have been 
fubjeft to fuch private weaknefles and frailties, as 
were very unfuitable to his public character : 
What were the real motives for his frequent vi- 
fits to Afpafia, as well as for his feeniing attach- 
ment to the ftrumpet Theodote, muft be left to 
cpnje^hire ; of the faft there is no rooiii to doubts 
He is fligmatized for his guilty connections in his 
youth with his preceptor Archelaus, and yet this 
charge (hmvever improbable it may feem) rsfts 
upon the authority of Ariftoxenus, a man of the 
moft candid character, and whofe credit ftands high 
with all true critics. Herodicus the hiftorian, 
whom I have before mentioned, and who lived 
about three hundred and fifty years before the 
Chriftian ;sera, feems to ha>'e treated Socrates 
with the greateft fe verity, charging him with fit- 
ting up all night drinking and caroufing with 
Agatho and others, whom when he had left 
drunk and afleep, he reeled into the Lyceum, 

more 
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more fit (in the words quoted Jfrom the relater) 
for the fociety of Homer's cannibals, than of 
thpfc he found there : In this debauch it is pre- 
tended, that although Phedrus, Eryximachos 
and many other potent drinkers fled the compa- 
ny, Socrates fate to the laft, fwallowing drenches 
of wine out of enormous goblets of filver : He 
defcribes him fitting amongft lafcivious revellers 
at a banquet, where dancing-girls and boys were 
exhibiting their indecent attitudes to the mufic of 
harpers and minfirels : He expofes this mafter of 
morality entering into a controverfy with his fcho- 
lar Critobulus upon the fubjeft of male beauty ; 
and becaufe Critobulus had ridiculed him for his 
uglinefs, he aflerts that Socrates challenged him 
to a naked exhibition, and that he adhially ex- 
pofed his unfeemly perfon to a Pathic and a danc- 
ing-girl, the appointed umpires of the difpute ; 
the conqueror was to be rewarded with an em- 
brace from each of thefe umpires, as the prize of 
fuperior beauty, and the decifion was of confe- 
quencc given ex ahfurdo to the philofopher, in 
preference to one of the handfomeft young men 
in Greece, and he enjoyed the prize annexed to 
the decree. If we can believe this ar\ecdote to 
have been gravely related by an hiftorian, who 
lived fo near to him in point of time, we iliall 
ccafe to wonder that Arlftophanes-had the whole 
theatre on bis fide, when fuch fi:ories were in 
circulation againft the character of Socrates. 

As I have no other objc*ct in view but to offer 
what occurs to me in defence of Ariftophanes, 
who appears to have been mofc unjuftly acculeJ 
of taking bribes for his attack upon Socrates, and 

or' 
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of haying paved the way for the cniel fcntence by 
which he fufFercd death, I fhaU here conclude an 
invidious talk, which my fubje£t, not my choice, 
has laid upon me. 

In our volume of Ariftophanes, the comedies 
are not placed according to the order of time in 
which they were produced: There is reafon to 
thmk that The Acharnenfians was* the firft of its 
aut hor ; it was afted in the laft year of Olymp. 
LXXXV. when the edift was reverfed which 
prohibited the reprefentation of comedies; and 
it is faid that Ariftophanes brought it out in the 
name of Calliftratus the comedian. 

In the laft year of Olymp. LXXXVIII. he 
produced his comedy of The Knights ^ in which 
he perfonally attacks the tribune Cleon. 

In the firft year of Olymp. LXXXIX. he pro- 
duced his firft comedy of The Clouds^ and in the 
year following his fecond of that title, which is 
now in our hands, and ranks as third in the 
volume. 

In the fame year was a£led his comedy of The 
WafpSf in which he fatirizes the General Chares 
for his conduft in the unfortunate expedition to 
Sicily. 

In the fourth year of Olymp. XC. we may 
place his comedy intitled The Peace, In the firft 
of Olymp. XCI. The L^Jirata ; and in the fe- 
cond of the fame Olympiad that of The Birds 

The Thefmophoriagufa or Cerealia Celehrantes and 
ConcionatriceSf fall within the period of Olymp. 
XCII. before the death of Euripides, who is fa- 
tirized in the former of thefe pieces. 

The Frogs were performed in the laft year of 
Olymp. XCIII. after the death of Euripides. 

The 
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The Plutusy which completes the eleven come- 
dies ftill remaining, and the lafl, to which he 
prefixed his own name, was produced in the 
fourth year of Olymp. XCVII. 

It is generally fuppofed that we owe thefe re- 
mains of Ariftophanes to St. Chryfoftom, who 
happily refcued this valuable, though fmall, por- 
tion of his favourite author from his more fcru- 
pulous Chriftian contemporaries, whofe zeal was 
fatally too fuccefsfid in deftroying every other 
comic author, out of a very numerous colleflion^ 
of which no one entire fcene now remains. 



No LXXVIII. 



I Shall now proceed to mention fome other 
principal writers of the cAd comedy, of whoft 
works, though once the favourites of the Athe- 
nian ftage, few memorials furvive, and thefe (<> 
fmall and imperfe<5l, and withal fo feparated from 
each other (coniifting only of Ihort quotations in 
the fcholiafts and grammarians) that it is a talk to 
colleft them, which nothing would compenfate 
but the hope of being in fome degree the inftru- 
ment of faving from abfolute extinftion the names 
©f authors once fo illuflrious. 

Amipsias 
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Amipsias was a contemporary of Ariftophatics, 
and no mean rival ; we have the titles of ten co- 
medics of this author. In ibme of thefe hisfatire 
was perfonal, but all of them feem by their titles 
to have been levelled againft the reigning vices of 
his time, fuch as Tke Gamejiers^ The Glutton^ 
The Beard (in which he inveighed againft the hy- 
pocrify and afFedlation of the priefts and philofo- 
phers),. The Adulterers^ The Sappho (wherein the 
morals of the fair fcx were expofcd), The Purfc^ 
a fecond attack upon the gamefters, and The 
Philofopher^s C/oaky in which it is under ftood he 
glanced pretty feverely at Socrates. 

Plato was a comic poet, high in time and 
charadlcr ; a colleftion of no lefs than forty titles 
of his comedies has been made by the learned 
Mcurfius, but very few fragments of thefe are re- 
maining. Clemens alTerts that Ariftophanes and 
Plato were mutually charged of borrowing from 
each other, which in one fenfe makes greatly to 
the reputation of our poet. He is quoted by Plu- 
tarch in his Alcibiadcs, and very honourably men- 
tioned by the famous Galen, by Athenacus, Cle« 
mens, Julius Pollux and Suidas. There is a frag- 
ment containing four lines and a half, upon a fta- 
tue of Mercury cut by Daedalus, which has an epi- 
grammatic neatncfs and point in it, that induced 
me to render it in rhime : He addreflcs the llatuc, 
miilaking it for a living figure : 

** II(>a there ! who art thou ? Anfwcr mc — Art duml) ?** 
" — Warm from the liand of Oxdalus I come ; 
" My name Mercuriiis, and, as you may prove, 
** A Qatuc ; but his (latues fpcak and muvc.'^ 

Plato 
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Plato wrote a cotoedy perfonally againft the 
General Cleophon, and called it by his name ; 
there are others of the fame defcription in his ca- 
talogue} and fome of the middle fort : There are 
a few lincis upon the tomb of Themiftocles, which 
have a turn of elegant and pathetic iimplicity in 
them^ that dqferves a better translation than I can 
give. 

<< On the Tomb of Themiftocles. 

« B;^ the fea*8 margin, on the watery ftrand, 
** Thy monument, Themiftocles, {hall fland : 
<* By this dirc<Sled to thy native fliore 
•* Tjic merchant fhail convey his freighted ftore ; 
•* And when our fleets are fummon'd to the fight, 
**• Athens ihall conquer with thy tomb in fight." 

The following frament of a dialogue, between 
a father and a fophift, under whofe tuition he had 
placed his fon, probably belonged either, to the 
comedy called The Beardy or The Philofopher's 
Cloak: It is pretty much in the fpirit of our old 
Englifli drama. 

** Father, 

«• Thou haft deftroy'd the morals of my fon, 
" Aud turned his mind, notfo difpos'd, to vice, 
«* Unholy pedagogue ! With morning drams, 
" A filthy cuftom which he caught from thee, 
" Clean from his former pracSHce, now he faps 
" His youthful vigour. Is it thus you fciiool Iiim ? 

*• Sophist. 

" And if 1 did, what harms him ? Why complain you ? 
** He docs but follow what the wife prtrfcribc, 
*♦ The great voluptuous law of Epicurus, 

Plcc'u'"uK. 
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** Pleafure, the bcfl of all good things on earth i 
** Aiid how but thut caii plcafure be obtained i 

" Father. 

" Virtue will give it him. » • 

"Sophist. 

X 

** And what but virtue 
" Is our philofophv ? When have you met 
** One of our I'cdl fluih'd and diiguii'd with wine t 
** Or one, but one of thofe you tax So roundly, 
** On whom to fix a fault ? 

" Fatbir. 

«• Not one, but ally 
** All to march forth with fupercilious brow 
«• High-arch'd with pride, beating the city-rounds, 
« Like conftables in qucft of rogues and out-Uwi| 
(* To find that prodigy in human nature, 
*' A wife and perfe<5t man ! What is your fctence 
" But kitchen-fcience ? wifelv to defcant 
** Upon the choice bits of a Kavoury carp, 
** And prove by logic that h\%fummum bonum 
** Lies in his head ; there vou can lecSlure well, 
" And, whild your grey beards wag, the gaping gueft 
** Sits wondering Mt'Ub a /odijh faa of fraife, 

(Plato, Com.) 

Crates, hj birth an Athenian, was firft an 
a£tor, and afterwards a writer of the old comedy ; 
he performed the principal characters in Cratinus's 
plays, and was the great rival of Ariftophanes's 
favourite afVorS Calliftratus and Philonides ; we 
have the titles of more than twenty comedies, 
and but four fmall fragments of this author : I 
have fearched for his remains more diligently^ 
from the circumftance of his having been fo ce- 
lebrated an a£tor \ a profeflion which centers in 

hfclf 
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itfelf more gifts of nature, education, art and 
ftudy, than any other. His comedies are faid to 
have been of a very gay and facetious caft ; and 
the author of the Prolegomena to Ariftophancs 
mforms us, that he was the firft who introduced 
a drunken charafter on the Athenian ftage ; to 
this anecdote I give credit, becaufe no one could 
better know how entirely fuch an attempt depend? 
upon the difcretion and addrefs of the after, who 
has fuch a part in his keeping: It is plain tlie ex- 
periment fucceeded, becaufe even the tragedians 
exhibited fuch charadlers in fucceeding times. 
Modern experience jQhiews us> how fubject fuch 
reprefentations are to be outraged \ the performer 
generally forgetting, or not knowing, that his 
own fcbriety fhotild keep the drunkenncfs he 
counterfeits within its proper bounds. Ariftotle 
afcribcs to Crates another innovation with refpeft 
to the iambic metre of the old comedy, which he 
made more free and appofite to familiar dialogue \ 
this alfo correfponds with the natural and faceti- 
ous charadter of his drama. I cannot fay the 
four fmall fragments which I have collefted bear 
that liamp ; on the contrary^ they are of a grave 
and fententious caft r One of them is an obferva- 
tion on the effefts of poverty, which Horace has 
either literally tranflated, or ftruck upon the 
very fame thoughts in the fi>llowing paflage : 

Non habet infelix paupertas durtus in fe 
^am quod ridlculos homines facit. 

I find a fliort ftrifture upon the gluttony of 
the TheiTalians \ a remark upon the indecorum 

of 
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of inviting women to wedding fuppers, and 
making riotous entertainments at a ceremony 
which modefty would recommend to pafs 4n pri- 
vate, and within the refpedlive family where it 
ocqurs. 

The laft fragment is a fliort but touching pic- 
ture of old age, and ^he vanity of human wiflies : 
I think the turn of thought and expreffion ex- 
tremely beautiful. ' 

-''ON OLD AGE. • 

" Thcfc flirivcU'd finews and tKis bending frame, 
■ " The workman{hip of tide's ftrong hand proclaim ; 
•* Skill'd to revcrfe whate'er the gods create, 
" And make that crooked which they fafliion flraight. 
** Hard choice for man, to die— or clfc to be 
" That tottering, wretched, wrinkled thing you fee : 
•* Age then we all prefer ; for age we pray, 
•• And travel on to life's laft ling'ring day ; 
•* Then finking flowly down from worfe to worfe, 
* Pind heav'n^s extorted boon our greatcft curfc* 

« (Cratei.) 

Phrynichus was a contemporary of Eupolis, 
and a writer of the old comedy; a dramatic poet 
of the firft clafs in reputation as well as in time. 
He was an Athenian' by birth, and muft not be 
confounded with the tragic poet of that name. 
I find the titles of ten comedies of his writing ; 
thefe are The Ephialtes ; The Beard^ (the fame 
title with that of Plato) ; Saturn ,- The Revellers s 
The Satyrs ; The Tragedians ; The Reclufe ; The 
M-ufes ; The Priejl ; and The Weeding-Women. — 
We have no other guides but thefe titles to guefs 
at the comedies themfelves j we fee however by 

fome 
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fome of them what fubjedls his fatire pointed out 
to the fpedtators, in which the philofophers had 
their fhare as ufiral ; and by certain fragments it 
appears, that Alcibiades was alTo treated with 
fome perfonal feverity. 

Pherecrates is the next-author I Qiall notice, 
a poet famous in his time, zAd whoTe charadler as 
well as genius defcends to us with the watmeft 
teftimonies of high authority. His ftile was of 
that fort, which has been proverbially dignified 
as Mo/t Attic : He acquired fuch reputation by 
his poems as well as plays, that the metre he uiTed 
was called by ^pre-eminence tbe Pherecratian Ale^ 
ire. He was no lefs excellent in his private cha- 
rafter than in his poetical one ; he was attached 
to Alexander of Macedon, and accompanied that 
great conqueror in hb expeditions^ he lived in 
intimacy with Plato at Athens, and in fome of 
his comedies was engaged in warm competition 
with Grates, the adbor and author, of whom I 
have already fpoken. Suidas fays he wrote fe- 
venteen comedies, and the titles of thefe are ftill 
extant : One of them, viz. The JPeafantSy is men- 
tioned by Plato in his Protagoras : Clemens 
quotes a pafTage from his Deferters of great ele- 
gance, in which the gods are introduced making 
heavy complaints of the frauds put upon them by 
mankind in their facrifices and oblations : This 
poet alfo has a perfonal ftroke at the immoral 
character of Alcibiades. 
, Having quoted a pafTage from Crates on the 
fubjeftof old age, I fhall now feleft one from 
this author on the fame ;, and if the reader is cu- 
rious 
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rious to obferve how thcfe celebrated rivals cx- 
prefled themfelves on a fimilar fentiment, he has 
an opportunity of making the comparifon. 

**ONOLD AGE. 

*• Age is the heavieft burthen man can bear, 
^* Compound of difappointment, pain and care ; 
« For when the mind's experience comes at length, 
** It comes to mourn the body's lofs of (Irength : 
<• Refign'd to ignorance all our better davs, 
^ Knowledge juft ripens wheij the man decays ; 
' •* One ray of light the clofing eye receives, 
** And wifdom only takes what folly leaves.** 

(Pherecrates.) 

Pherecrates intitled one of his comedies Tie 
Tyranny ; it does not appear what particular ob- 
jeft he had in view under this title, but from the 
following fragment he fecms to have levelled fome 
fliare of his latire againft the fair fex-^~ 

" Remark how wifely anti^t art provides 
*« The broad-brimm'd cup with flat expanded fides ; 
«* A cup contrived for man's difcreeter ufe, 
•* And fober potions of the generous juice: 
** But woman's more ambitious thirfty foul 
" Soonlong'd to revel in the plenteous bowl; 
*< Deep and capacious as the fweiling hold 
«« Of fome ftout bark (he IhapM the hollow mould, 
" Then turning out a vcflel like a tun, 
•* Simp'ring exclaimed — Obfcivc!! drink but one.'* 

(Pherecrates.) 

Athenseus has preferved a confiderable frag« 
ment from this author, extradled from his co- 
medy of The Miners^ which I look upon to be 
as curious a fpecimen of the old comedy as I have 
met w ith. It is a very luxuriant defcription of the. 
riches and abundance of fome former times to 

which 
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which he alludes, ftrongly dafhed with comic 
ftrokes of wild extravagance and hyperbole. — 
Thefe Miners were probably the chorus of the 
drama^ which no doubt was a fatirical fort, and 
pointed at the luxuries of the rich. By the 
mention made of Plutus in the firft line, we may 
fuppofe that thefe Mines were of gold, and 
probably the deity of that precious metal was one 
of the perfons of the drama. 

Fiiois THS MINERS or Pherscrates. 

« The days of Plutus were the days of gold ; 
" The feafon of high feeding and good cheer : 
« Rivers of goodly beef and brewis ran 
** Boiling and bubbling thro' the fteaming ftreets, 
« With iflands of fat dumplings, cut in fops 
" And flippery gobbets, moulded into mouthfuls, 
** That dead men might have fwallow'd ; floating tripes 
" And fleets of faufages in lufcious morfels 
** Stuck to the banks like oyfters : Here and there, 
*• For relifliers, a falt-fi{h feafon'd high 
" Swam down the favoury tide : When foon behold ? 
** The portly gammon failing in full flate 
•" Upon his fmoaking platter heaves in fight, 
'* EncompafsM with his bandoliers like guards, 
" And convoy'd by huge bowls of fnimt nty, 
•* That with their generous odours fccnt the air." 

" — You ftagger me to tell of thcfc good days, 
" And yet to live with us on cur hard fare, 
** When death's a deed as cafy as to drink.'* 

«* If your mouth waters now, what had it done, 
" Cou'd you have fecn our delicate fine thnillus 
** Hot from the fpit, with myrtle-berries cranim'd, 
" And larded well with celandine and parOev, 
** Bob at your hungry lips, crying — Come cat mc! 
" Nor was this all ; for pciid.int over-head 
*• The faireft choiceft fruits in cluftcrs hung; 
" Gills too, young girls juft budding into bloouj, 
** Clad in traniparcnt vtfls, flood near at hand 
•* To fcrve us with frefli rofes and full cuj.s 
•* Of rich and fragrant wine, of wiiieh one gla& 
*• No fooncrwas difpaicli'd, than ftrait behold ! 

" Two 
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** Two goblets, frcfli and fparkling as the £r A, 

** Provok'd us to repeat the cncrcafing draught. 

" Away then with your ploughs, we need them not, 

" Your fcythes, your iickles, and your pruning hooks I 

" Away with all your trumpery at once 1 

** Seed-time and harveft-home and vinuge wakes — 

*< Your holidays are notlung worth to us. 

" Our rivers roll with luxury, our vats 

•* O'crflow with nevSlar, which providing Jove 

" Showers down by cataradbs ; the very gutters 

" From our houfc-tops fpout wine, vafl forefts wave 

** Whofe very leaves drop fatnefs, fmoaking viands 

** like mountains rife — All nature's one great feaft." 

AMPHiSy the fon of Amphicratcs an Athenian, 
was a celebrated comic poet : We have the titles 
of one and twenty comedies, and he probably 
wrote many more : By thcfe titles it appears that 
he wrote in the fatirical vein of the old comedy, 
and I meet with a ftroke at his contemporary 
Plato the philofopher. He has a play intitled 
Tie Seven Chiefs agaitijl Thebes^ which is probably 
a parody upon .^fchylus, and proves that he 
wrote after the pcrfonal drama was prohibited : 
There is another called The Dicers ; and by feve- 
ral fcattcred paflages he appears to have cxpofed 
the perfons of drunkards, gamefters, courtefans, 
paradtcs, and other vicious charafters of his time, 
with great moral fever ity *, There arc alfo two co- 
medies intitled Women* s Love :ivd JVomen^sTyranny. 
Herm ippu s was a writer of the old comedy, 
and an Athenian. No Icis than forty comedies 
are given to this author by Suidas \ he attacks 
Pericles for his diffolutc morals, and in one of 
his plays calls him Kitig of the Satyrs, advifing 
liim.to afiume the proper attributes of nis lafci- 
vious charaftcr : He was the fon of LyiiJcs, and 
the brother of Myrtilus, a comic writer alio. 

HlPPARCHUS, 
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HiPPARCHUS, Philonides and Theopo 
PUS complete the lift of poets of the old c 
medy. Philonides, before he became a votary 
the mufe, followed the trade of a fuller, and 
we are to take the word of Ariftophanes, was 
very filly vulgar fellow, illiterate to a proverb.- 
Athenaeus and Stobseus have however given 
fomc fhort quotations, which by no means favo 
this account, and it is probable there was mc 
fatire thanjtruth in Ariftopbanes's charadler 
him« Theopompus is defcribed as a man of c 
ceilent morals, and though he was long affli6l 
with a defluxion in his eyes, which put him frc 
his ftudies, time has preferved the titles of tw€ 
ty-four comedies of his compofing : Very lit 
remains upon record either of him or his worl 

One (hort fragment of Philonides is all that ] 
mains of his works, and it is a fpecimen whi 
convinces me that we muft not always take t 
charadVer of a poet from a contemporary \v 
engaged in the fame ftudies. 

Fragmfnt op philonides. 

•* Becaufe I hold the laws in due refpccfl, 
" And fear to be \injuft, am I a coward ? 
" Meek let me be to all the friends of truth, 
** And only terrible amongft its foes.** 

■ ■ ■ SoJi aquus virtuti atque ejus amuu. 

I now take leave of what is properly call 
T/:e Old Comedy : In the further prolocurion 
this work (if that fliall be permitted to me) it 
my intention to review the writers of the A fold 
and conclude with thofe of the New Comedy. 

END OF THE SECOND VOI.UMt. 



